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tent | hath ſometimes Recent grief. 1 have 
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BOOK than as benefaRors. What ſtrange infatuation 


VII. 


w—-— hath prevented them from perceiving, that while 


hath been aſſerted, that in countries where mi 


terrible than thoſe which have ſo often made! 
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they deſtroyed the countries which they ſeize 
upon, they were injuring themſelves, and that 
their cruelties obliged them to give up a more 
quiet and more lucrative poſſeſſion of them? | 


had not yet appeared, the moſt timid animal 
came near him without fear, I can never be pet 
ſuaded, that af the firſt aſpett of an European, th 
ſavage man can have been more wild than the ani 
mals. It was undoubtedly a fatal experience whic 
informed him of the danger of ſuch familiarity. 

Wnar then! ſhall nations be more cruel amoy 
themſelves, than the moſt oppreſſive ſovereign 
are towards theit ſubjects ? One ſociety muſt thi 
devour another! Man will be more fierce th 
the tyger | Shall reaſon have been given to hit 
merely as a ſubſtitute ih him to every malefice 
inſtinct; and ſhall his annals be. nothing mo 
than the annals of his perverſeneſs? O God! wh 
didſt thou create man ? Thou certainly didft kno 
that for one inſtant in which thou ſhould'lt | 
able to look upon thy work with complacency, th 
ſhould'ſt turn thine eyes away froth it a hundrt 
times! ? Thy preſcience certainly foreſa the atr 
cious acts which the Spaniards were to commit 
the New World! © 

Wi are here going to diſplay kene l ſtill me 


ts WI. 


tbaridh 
bing; t 


eſta 
ſhudder. They will be uninterroptedly repeat Wniſhe 
in thoſe immenſe regions which remain for us HS 


go over, The ſword will never be blunted; 21W1j.14, 


. Tit Bas AND Westf mtbiks 


iis to ſtrike. 


ontinent of America without ever landing upon 

It was not *till after the iſland of San Do- 
ing was firmly eſtubliſhed; that he thought 
toper to extend his enterprises. He imagined 
at beyond this continent there was another 
ean, Which muſt terminate at the Eaſt Indies; 
d that theſe two ſeas might have a communi- 


Wi fhall again begin our accounts with Co. 
mbus. This great man had diſcovered the —_ 


3 
je hall not fee it ſtop it ir meets with do mote * 


Extravagan - 
ces and 


hat mark 
he firſt 
eps of the 
Spaniards in 
South Ames 
rica, 


e with each other. In order ro diſcover it 
'T Wh: failed, in 13024 as cloſe along the coaſt as 
„ Wfible, He touched at all places that were ac=- 


arigators who behaved in the countries which 
ey viſited in ſuch a manner as if they were 
ver to return to them, he treated the inhabit= 
s with a degree of kindneſs that gained their 


ige his obſervation, He thought that the 
ets, which poured into it, were the great canal 
had been in fearch of through ſo many immi- 
nt dangers, and exceſſive fatigues: Diſappoint- 
in theſe expectations; he wiſhed to teave a 


e att ll colony upon the river Belem, in the country 


Veragua. The avidity, the pride, and the 
tbarifm of his countrymen prevented him from 
ring the ſatis faction of forming the firſt Euro- 
eſtabliſnment upon the continent * ther new 
miphere,. 

SOME years elapſed afoer” chity ani till the 
d; N aniards had not fixed themſelves upon any ſpot. 
* As 


flible ; and, contrary to the cuſtom of other 


fetion, The gulph of Darien particularly en- 
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* * K As theſe adventurers only received from govern 
w—— ment the permiſſion, of making diſcoveries, I are 
never once entered their minds, to. employ them 

ſelves in agriculture or commerce. The proſpe 

of diſtant fortunes that might have been mad 

by theſe prudent means, wes far above the. preju 

dices of theſe barbarous times. There was nofcce 

thing but the allurement of immediate gain th gre 

could ſtimulate men to enterprizes ſo bold as tho 

5 for which this century was diſtinguiſned. Gol 
alone attracted them to the continent of America 
and made them brave dangers, diſeaſes, and deal 

which they were expoſed to:in the courſe of thei 

voyage, at their arrival, or on their return; enti. 

by a terrible but juſt vengeance, the cruelty 

the Europeans, and their luſt of gold, exhauſted able 

once the two hemiſpheres of their inhabitants 

and deſtruction raged. equally among thoſe b 2 

were the plunderers and DN as among d 
e people. ; 8 p 

Ir was not till the year 1509 ut Ojeda hey. 

Niqueſſa formed, though ſeparately, the deſiga 

' making ſolid and laſting conqueſts. - To encouraę 
them in their reſolution, . Ferdinand gave to ti 

firſt the government of the countries that beg 

at Cape de la Vela, and terminate at the Gulp 

of Darien ; and to. the ſecond, that of all the ſpat 
extending from this famous gulph to Cap 

Gracias à Dios. They were both ↄf them to a 
nounce to the people, at their landing, the tene 

of the Chriſtian religion, and to inform them 

the gift which the Roman pontiff had made 

_ country to * king of Spain. If the ſavag! 

refuſe 


Kite 


- 


wn 


— — 2 5 
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refuſed to ſubmit quietly to this double yoke, 5 A. K 
the Spaniards/were authoriſed to purſue them with — 
fre and word, and to reduce ___ nations 1 
larery. þ Arid gam 60 
ls it then the head 5 hy ws 1050 of of: all re- 
Jigions who gives to another what does not be- 
Jong to him ? And is ita Chriſtian ſovereign who 
xccepts of the gift? And are the conditions 
agreed upon between them, ſubmiſſion to the Eu- 
opean monarch, or ſlavery; baptiſm, or death? 
Upon the bare recital.of a contract ſounhear'd of, 
we ſhudder with horror, and we prohounce, that 
he man Who does not partake of the ſame ſenſa- 
ion, is a ſtranger to every idea of morality, to every 
entiment, and to every notion of juſtice; a man 
who is unworthy of being argued with. Abomi- 
able pontiffl And ifs theſe countries of which 
ou doſt diſpoſe have a lawful: proprietor, is it 
hy advice that he ſhould be ſpoiled of them? If 
hey have a legitimate ſovereign, is it thy advice 
hat his ſubjects ſhould break their allegiance? If 
they have Gods, is it thy advice that they ſhould 
be impious? And thou, ſtupid prince, doſt thou 
not perceive, that the perſon who confers theſe 
rights upon thee, arrogates them to himſelf ; and 
hat by accepting of them, thou doſt abandon 
thy country, thy ſcepter, and thy religion, to 
the mercy. of - an; ambitious ſophiſt, and 1 the 
moſt dangerous ſyſtem of Machiaveliſm ? 
Bur it was a more eaſy matter to — -theſs 
abſurd and atrocious privileges, than to put the 
darbarous and ſuperſtitious adventurers, who ſo- 
ited ſuch rights, in poſſeſſion of them. The 
B 3 Indians 
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> 9.9% lodisns rejected every kind of. intercpurſe.with 
fer of rapaeious ſtrangers, who threatened. equally 


, of Darien. 5715 1 44 * 41 21! 8 ol eich; 
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their life and their liberty. Arms were gat more 
fayourable to the Spaniards than their: perſidiou 


careſſes. The people of the continent accuſtom- 
ed to; garry on war with each other, received them 


; with a boldneſs unexperienced in the iſlands that n th 
had been ſo cally ſubdued. Poeiſoned arrow Mi cul 
were ſhowered upon them from all quartezs'; and lioſc 


not one of thoſe that were -wounded-eſraped 4 
geath mere / or leſs dreadful. To the artows d 
the engmy other cauſes; of deſtruction were ſooy 
joined 1 ſnipwrecks unavoidable in theſe un+ 
koow'n: latitudes; an almoſt continual want of 
ſubſiſtence upon a country totally uncultivated; 
and diſeaſes peculiar to this climate, which is the 
moſt unwholeſome one in America. The fey 
Spaniards: who had eſcaped ſo many calamiticy, 
2þ& who culd nor return to San Domingo, col: 
lected themſclves at Sha en 5 in the Province 


Tay lived nd in a Sos of anarchy, when 
Vaſco Nugnes de Balboa appeared among them; 
This man, who was honopred: by the companions 
of his crimes with the firname of Hercules, had a 
robuſt conſtitution, and intrepid courage, and 

6 popular eloquence. Theſe qualities made them 
chooſe him for their chief; and all his actions 
proved that he was worthy to command the vil- 
tains whoſe ſuffrage he had obtained. J udging 
that more gold would be found in the inland parts 
than upon the coaſts, from whence it had been ſo 
repeatedly * he plunged himfelf among the 

4 mountains 


2 IN THE BAST AND WEST INDIES. 

ith ountains. He ſound at firſt in the country, 3 
vally (hid ſome;of that ſame; ſpecies of little white — 
more nen, as are co be met with in Africa and ia cer 

diou ain of che Afatjc iNandss They are covered. with 

tom-W down. of a gliſtening white colour, $3. 96 hey, have 

them {Wo hair, their eyes are redy;and they only ſeg well 
that Mn the night-time. They are feeble, and their 
row MM -culcies,) appear to be more circumſcribed than 

and boſe of other men. Theſe ſayages, if it be true 

ed A Hhat they exiſted, were few in number; but ↄtherg 

rs ere found of a different ſpecies, brave and hardy 

foon nough ro defend their rights. They had @ very 


un: ¶ rtraordinary cuſtom among them, which Was, 
1t of hat the hyſhands on the death of their wives, and 


e wives on the death of their huſbands, uſed to 
vt off the end of a finger; ſo that merely by 


ben ooking on their hands one might ſee whether 
ics, Whey were widowers or vidaws; and how auen 


hey had been ſo. 
Notring has hitherto been, or will ä 


ad been obliged to practiſe this whimſical cere- 
ony, it would be natural to ſuſpect that it had 
en intended to prevent the impoſture of a wi- 
ow, who! might wiſh to paſs for a virgin to her 
cond huſpand. But this conjecture would loſe 
s force, when applied to the huſbands, whoſe 
ondition could never be a matter of ſuch conſe · 


ging {Wuence, as that it ſhould be carefully indicated by 
parts pdelible ſigns, This cuſtom hath obtained in 
n fo 


ther countries; but a ene is * to 
barien, | | 


'B 4 Wenn 


yer be ſaid, that can ſatisfactorily explain the : 
arious perverſions of reaſon. If che women alone : 
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The Spa- 
miards ac- 


quiethefirt with each other about gold, with a degree 0 hiv 


notion of 


Peiu. 


OUS nt er war gt airs SPY 


Fon have . your country, and that you maſſa 


purpaſes. Being urged: to explain himſelf mon 


HISTORY Or SETTLEMENTS! AND TRADE 
WAN a widow died, ſuch "of her childra 
whoſe tender age rendered it inipoflible®forthen(ſer!: 
to provide" for their own ſubſiſtence; were burid 
in the ſame grave with her. As no one would tak 
the charge of ' theſe orphans; the nation deſtroyel 
them, to prevent their being ſtarved to death. 
The charity of theſe barbarians extended no furiſheir 
ther. This is the moſt atrocious act to which dl 
deplorable ſtate ge” — "ever able ü 


Nb W BRSTA NIV Here” Aroclor "ile 
Balboa, ſupported by the obſtinacy of his dim 
poſition, ſpurred on by the inſatiable cupidity Marg. 
is ſoldiers,” and with the aſſiſtance of ſome pic ene 
of thoſe-blood-thirſty dogs which had been of H erſt 
much ſervice to the”Spaniards in all their conſt w. 


queſts, at length ſueceeded in deſtroying the u 


habitants of Darien; n in A er poo. nd 
them. 190 Y 
Ou day, as de contyverors were diſputigrme 


warmth that ſeemed to threaten ſome act of vo oel 
lence, a young Cacique' overturned” the ſcal Hari. 
in which they were weighing it. Ny, ſaid het | 
them, with an air of diſdain, why do you quam 
for ſurh a trifle ? If it be for this uſeleſs metal thi 


fo many people, I will conduct yon into u region ulm 
it is ſo common that it is employed far the meanf 


clearly, he aſſured them, that at a little: diſtand 
from the ocean which -waſhed the country of 


Darien, there was another ocean which led to thi 
_ rich 


DE TN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES.” .. 
drach country. The opinion immediately and uni- 2 9.0K 
them erſally prevailed, that this was the ſea which . 
burlel Columbus had ſo earneſtly ſought after; and on 8 

d wee firlt of September 1513. one hundred and 
kroyelſhinery Spaniards, attended by a thouſand Indians, 

death ho were to ſerve them as guides, and to carry 

10 futWheir proviſions and baggage, ſet out to recon- 

ch the oitre it. * 190, H ils GAD ADA 14 i 

ble U Fro the place -whenee this troop began their 
arch, to the one they were going to, there was 

innen o more than ſixty miles; but it was neceſſary to 

is d uicb ſo many ſteep mountains, to paſs" ſuch 

dity arge rivers, to traverſe ſuch deep moraſſes, to 

pci enetrate into ſuch thick foreſts, and to diſperſe, 


berſuade; or deſtroy, ſo many fierce nations; that 


r cot was not till after a march of five- and - twenty 
he inlays, that men accuſtomed to dangers, fatigues 
zduinMÞnd wants, arrived at the place of their expect. 


ions. Without a moment's delay, Balboa, 
med at all points, in the manner of the antient 
hivalry, advanced ſome way into the South Sea. 
Peftators of i both hemiſpheres, exclaimed this bar- 
barian, I call you to witneſs thut 1 take poſſeſion of 
bis part of tbe univerſe fur the crown' of Caſtile. 

% ſword ſball defend what my arm bath given to 

t. Already was the croſs planted upon the con- 
inent, and the name of Ferdinand inſcribed _ 
he bark of ſome of the trees. 

Tursz ceremonies gave to the Eaepen in | 
thoſe days the dominion of all the countries in 
he New World, where they could introduce 
heir ſanguinary ſteps. Accordingly, the Spaniards 
ought they had a *** to exact from the neigh- 

bouring 
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r bouring people a tribute in pearls, metals, an 
woy—_ proviſions. Every teſtimony was united in eg 


take his trial, and afterwards--caufed- him to be 
beheaded. His ſuhalterns, by his orders, or with 
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firming what had been/ a firſt ſaid of the richt 
of the empire that was called Peru, and the rol 
bers who medicated. the-ganqueſt of jt, returns 
to Darien, where they were to collect the farce 
necellary. for ſo difficult an enterpriae. 

BAL BOA expected that he ſhould be employel 
to conduct this great deſign. His companion 
had placed their confidence in him. He hy 
throw'n into the public coffers more treaſure t 
any one of theſe adyenturers, // In the opinion 1 
put him on a leyel wih Columbus, But by u 
inſtagee of that injuſtice and ingratitude ſo com 
mon in courts, Where merit cannot prevail again 
favour; where à great commander is ſuperſede 
in the midſt of his triumphs: by an unfit perſon; 


whete a diſſipating and rapacious favourite ding i 
places an ceconomical miniſter of finance; when en a 
che general good, and ſervices done are equally adi 
forgotten; and where revolutions in the greieir & 


offices of ſtate often become objects of mink 
and pleaſantry ; Pedrarias was choſen in his ſtead, 
The new commander, as jealous. as he was cruel 
had his predeceſſor confined ; he ordered him to 


his conſent, pillaged, burnt and maſſacred on al 
fides, without any diſtinction of allies or enemies; 
and it was not till after they had deſtroyed to the 
extent of hree hundred leagues of the country, 
that in 2518 he transferred the colony of St 

6 | May 


in l e AND WHIT: D T 


ary, on the borders af the, Pacific, ocean, % 3 2.8 
ice that received the name of Panama. $- =, 
50108 years poſſad away withour, this eftahlith- Ther or 
ot having been able 60 fulfil the great and inthe ferns a 
tant purpoſes. fur which jt was deſtined, At 22 
ngth, ihres mes of obſcure birth, undertoolt, at rence from 
cir on expense, to ſubyert an empire that ane 
düſted with glory for ſeveral W onda 
Francis” Prg annoy Who is the moſt know'n 
nong them, was the natural ſon of a gendleman 
Eftramadura/ ' His education had been foueg- 
ed, that Kd chuld hot road. The tending of 
decks; which was his firſt employment, not being 
table to his character, he embarked for the 
w World, His avarice and amhition infpired 
with inconceivable activity. He joined in 
ery expedition, and ſignaliaed himfelf in moſt 
them ; and he acquired, in the ſevera] ſitua- 
ns in which he was employed, that knowlege of 
n and things, which is indiſpenſably neceſſary 
advancement, but eſpecially to thoſe who by 
ir birth have every difficulty to contend with. 
he uſe he had hitherto made of his natural and 
quired abilities, perfuaded him that nothing was 
ove his talents 5 and he formed be N ex- 
ting them againſt Peru. | 
To theſe deſigns he affociated Diows de Al- 
gro, whoſe birth was equivocal, but whoſe 
urage was proved. Ile had ever been found 
mperate, patient, and indefatigable, i in thoſe 
mps in which he had grow'n old. In this ſchool 
had acquired 8: frankneſs which is more fre- 
ently learnt here than in _ ſituatiens; as 


well 
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o K yell as that obduracy and erveley” which are bi 


— M 


wr 


— 1 too commom me 419 T6339 da 
e Tus tomune ot two ſoldiebs/\etiouph conlide 
e le, being found inſuicient ford the conqu 

"Mey meditated;* they Joined themſelves to Tu 
_ — nando de Lutjues. He was à mercenary -pric 
who "had amaſſed "prodigious wealth by all 
methods whietr ſuperſtition renders eaſy to hi 
profeſſionj i and by ſome/ means parables, to 
manners of the age he lived in. 
gs the baſis of their aſſuciation the.confederm 
mutually» agreed, chat each ſhould! engage th 
whole of his property in this enterpriſe; that t 
wealth accruing from it ſhould be equally ſhard 
and that they ſhould reciprocally obſerve an ii 
violable fidelity. The parts that each of the 
were to take in this great ſcene were diſtribui 
as the good of the common cauſe required. I 
2zarro was to command the troops, Almagro cot 
duct the ſuccours, and Luques prępare the meat 
This plan of ambition, avarice, and-ferociouſne{ 
was completed by fanaticiſm. Luques publid 
conſecrated a hoſt; part of which he ate, and d 
vided the reſt between his two aſſociates; a 
three ſwearing, by the blood of God, that, to er 
rich themletves, apt nnn not ſpare the bloc 

| ee. 1 „ ib 9; | 
Tur Gebedivien; — under theſe ho 
jible auſpices, towards the middle of Novembe 
" 1524, with one” veſſel, one hundred and tweln 
men, and four hörſe, was not fortunate. It wi 
ſeldom that Pizarro was able to land; and in tl 
few places where it was poſſible for him to com 
| q 


ADE | 
1 IN, THE; EAST AND WEST INDE... 
are bi 
nſide 
Mnqu 
0 Fo 


iges, little diſpoſed to treat with him. Almagro, 
ho. brought him a reinſorcement of ſeventy 


en, did not meet — more encouraging ad 


ndians. More than one half of theſe intrepid 
paniards had periſhed by hunger, by the ſword 
r by the climate; when Los Rios, who had ſuc- 

ceded to Pedrarias, ſent orders to thoſe who bad 
ſcaped ſo many calamities, to return to the co- 
ny, without delay. They all obeyed ; all, of 
hem, except thirteen, who, faichful to their chief, 
ſolved to, follow his fortune to the end. They 


een; for they were obliged. to paſs ſix whole 
onths in the iſland of Gorgon, the moſt un- 
holeſome, moſt barren, and moſt dreadful ſpot 


heir No grew. milder: with a very ſmall veſ- 
l, which 


lace of deſolation, they continued their voyage, 
nd landed a at Tumbez, no inconſiderable village 
f the empire which they propoſed one day to in- 
ade. From this road, where every thing bore 
he marks of civilization, Pizarro returned to Pa- 


ear 1 1527. with ſome gold duſt, ſome vaſes of that 


ans, deſtined, ſooner or later, to ſerve as inter- 
reters. | 


ſhore, he met with, nothing but plains deluged B N e K 
ich water, impenetrable foreſts, and ſome ſa- 8 | 


atures; and he even loſt an eye in a very ſharp 
gagement he was obliged to ſuſtain» againſt. the 


pund it at firſt. more adverſe than, i it had hitherto a 


here was perhaps upon the globe. But at length 


ad been ſent them merely from mo- 
Ives of compaſſion, to remove them from this 


ama, here he arrived at the latter end of the 


recious metal, ſome vicunas, and three Peru- 


Far 
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8 0.9 * | Pax from being diſcouraged by the thisfortuſſ”"'? 
wa that hd been experienced, the three uMbciul}**" 
wete inflamed with « more ardent paſſion for tlie 
ſures which were now better know'n to then 
But they were in want of ſoldiers, and of fh brde 
fierce ; and the colony denied them both the ole 
fuccours. The miniſtry, whoſe ſupport Pizatie t, 
himſelf had come into Europe to ſolicit, ve e 
more favourably inclined. They authoriſed, v“ 
out referve, the levying of men, and the purchif ed, « 
of ptoviſions ; and added to this intlefitire bet 
every favout which drew nothing from the treaſuſi n 


Y NxvixrNITIss, the affociates, by combining 3 
all their means, could not equip more than th 
fmall veffels ; not collect any mbte than one hunl 3 


dted and forty- four infantry, and thirty-ſix hork 
This was very little for the great views that we 

de be fulfilled ; but in the New World the Sp 
nlards expected evety thing from their arms 1“ 
their courage; and Pizarro did not heſitate wi 
. embark in the month of February 1531. Thi 
knowlege he had acquired of theſe ſeas, mit 
him avoid the calamities that had thwarted his fil 
expedition; and he met with no other misfortunt 
than that of being obliged, by contraty winds, to 
land at the diſtance of ene hundred feagues fro 
the harbour where he Had intended to difein- 


giving themſelves up to that ſpirit of rapine and 
. | cruelty 
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DE 
" Weelcy which diſtinguiſhed the manners. of thoſe, n 91 4 
vil bros times. Tbe iſland of Pubs, which dev! wy 


nded the road; was taken by ſtorm, and the 
ops entered vidtorious into Tumbez, where 
ſorders of every kind detained them for three 
hole months, The arrival of two reinforce- 
ents, that came from Nicaragua, afforded them 
me conſolation for the anxiety they felt on ac- 
unt of this delay, Theſe reinforcements, in- 

d, conſiſted only of thirty men each; but they 

re commanded by Sebaſtian Benalcazar and by 

rdinand Soto, who had both of them acquired , 
brilliant reputation. The Spaniards were not 

ſturbed in their firſt conqueſt, and we n 

ntion the reaſon of it. 

Taz empire of Peru, which, like molt aki Manner in 
minions, had in it's origin but little extent, had Jo? FE 
en ſucceſſively enlarged. It had in particular evief of the 


ccived a conſiderable aggrandizement from the S- 
wventh emperor, Huyana Capac, who had poſ- of the c- 
ſed himſelf by force of the vaſt territory og 

vito, and who, to legitimate, as much as poſ- 

dle his uſurpation, had married the ſole heireſs 

the dethroned monarch. From this union, re- 


„ u beted equally by the laws and by prejudice, 
a balips was born, who after the death of his 
leber, claimed the inheritance of his mother. 


his ſucceſſion was conteſted by his elder bro- 


7 | l er Huafcar, who was born of another bed, and 
„„de birth had no Rain upon it- Two fuck 
ond verfal intereſts induced the competitors to take 
{WW ms. One of them had the people in his ſa- 


dur, and the cuſtom immemorial of the indivi- 
bility of the empire; but the other had previ- 
oully 
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v 9 & ouny ſecured the beſt troops. The 6ne-who hu 
ue uoopd on his de was Conqueror, put his int 
in chains, and becoming more powerful-thar'h 
had, expected, was maſter of all the provinces. 
Tust troubles, Which for the firſt time hi 
agitated” Peru, wete not entirely appeaſed wha 
the Spaniards/ appeared there. In the \confuliah 
in which the whole Kingdom was ſtill involve 
no one thought of moleſting then». 6n their march 
and they arrived without the leaſt obſtruction i 
Caxamilea. Atabalipa; whom particular eircum. 
a ſtances had conducted into the neighbourhood d 
this imperial palace; immediately ſent them ſony 
fruits, corn; emeralds, and ſeveral vaſes of goldyl 
ſilver. He did not however conceal from thei 
- interpreter his deſire that they ſhould quit his ter 
ritories; and he declared that he would go thi 
next morning to concert with their chief = bs. 
Per meaſures for this rerra tt 
To put himſelf in readineſs for: giert A 
without ſuffering the leaſt preparation of war td 
be perceived, was the only diſpoſition that Pizar 
made for the reception of the prince. He planted 
his cavalry in the gardens of the palace, when 
they could not be ſeen: the infantry was in tht 
court; and his artillery was pointed towards th 
gate where the emperor was to enter... 
- ATABALIPA' came without ſuſpicion to the pladd 
appointed. He was attended by about fiſtei 
thouſand men. He was carried on a throne of gold 
and gold glittered in the arms of his troops. He 
turned to the principal officers, and ſaid to them 
Theſe ſtrangers are the det * the REG 39 
careful of offending them. 1 


9 


Tu 


pt n THE kA AN Wer MDS. 


ice, #Hich was dceupied by Pizarro, when a do- 
inican; hamed Vincent de Valverdoy with 4 
rucitix in unt Hand, and His breviary in the other; 
ame up to the emperor. He ſtopped the prince 
his mare, and made him a long ſperch, in 
hich he expounded to him the chriſtian religion, 
ſeſſed lim tb embrace that form of worlhip, a 
topoſetl to him to fubmit to the king of Spe, 
whom the pope had given Peru. 

Tay empetor, who heard him with # Wunden 
patience, reptied, I am very willing to by the 
end of tht ling of Spaln, but not his vaſſal 4 the 
ye maſt ſabely be 4 very txtraordinaty than, to give 
liberally what does not belong to him. T ſhall not 
unge my religion for another ; an if the thriftiins 
fire a God whe died upon & traſt, I worſhip the ſun, 


ation? In this book, replied the monk, pre- 
fiting at the ſume time his breviaty to the em- 
or. Atabalipa took the book, txarhined it on 
Indes, fell lavghibg, and, throwitig 8 
tary, added; This book 22 me Hotbing of all 


in ti. Vincent then turned towards the Spatiiards, 
ing ove with alr his might, YVengednie, my 
ad, vengeance ! Chriſtians, do 4 mot ſee hoty 


defpiſes the goſpel ? Kill theſe dogs, «obo traniple 
o0t 1 be law of 8 od, 0 


lty reſtrained that fury, and that thirſt of blood, 


ſpired them' with, inſtantly obeyed the dominĩ- 
Vor. IV. | ur can. 


% de Niet. He then aſked Vincent where he 
ad learned all that He had ſaid of God and the 


Taz Spaniards, who probably had with diffi- 


ich the fight of the gold and of the infidels had 


i} 


Tat proceſnon was tiow drawing near the pa- 1 go « 
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210 & can. Let the reader judge of the impreſſion th 
4 muſt, have been made on the -Peruyians by, th 
Gghtiof the horſes who trampled upon them, 4 
by the noiſe and effect of the cannon and m 
ketry which, beat them down. They oled wit 
ſuch precipitation, that. they fell One. upon un 
other. A dreadful maſſacre was, made of them 
Pizarro himſelf adyanced, towards e emperot 
made his. infantry put tg the ſword; all. chat ſus 
| rounded his throne; took, the monarchpriſong 
and, purſued all the reſt, of the day thoſe, ho u 
| ue the ſword of his ſoldierss;, .A_anultituc 
| princes of the race of the Incas, the miniſten 
flower of the nohility, all that compoſed th 
court. of Atabalipa, were maſſacred, Eyen th 
crowd. of . WOMEN, old. men, and children, wil 
were come from all. parts to ſee their empern 
were not ſpared. W hile this carnage:cantinued 
Vincent ceaſed not to animate the aſlaſſins why 
were tired with laughter, exhorting them to ul 
not the edge but the point of their ſwords, to in 
flict deeper wounds. When the | Spaniards 1 
turned from this infamous maſſacre, they, paſſed 
the night in drunkenneſs, e idee 
ceſſes. of debauchery. - __ 5 
Tut emperor, though, cloſely. guarded, .ſog 
| diſcovered the extreme paſſion. of his enemies fo 
gold. This circumſtance. determined | him to of 
fer them for his ranſom as much of this metal y 
his priſon, . which was two andetwenty feet i 
length, and ſixteen in breadth, could contain 
and to as great a height as the arm of à man coull 


reach. His propoſal Was e But whik 
thalk 


- 
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{ary to enable Him to fulfil his engagements, 
| ; wy informed that'Huaſear had promiſedthree 
8s much to ſorrie Spaniards. whorhad/found 
| opportunity of converſin g wht him if they 
uld conſent to reinſtate him upon the throng 
| bis anceſtors. He was alarmed at this inci⸗ 
jent negotiation ; and his apprehenſions made 
im reſal we to, ſtrangle ariual h appeared ſo 
nh dt lenffiritte B Dat voti 
Ix ordex-46-difipate-the- ſuſpicions; which ſuch 
actiom muſt neceſſarily excite in his keepers; 
tabalipa urged with freſn zeal the collecting of 
e metalsſtipulated for the recovery of his liberty. 

hey mere brought in from all ſides as. faſt as the 
iſtance o the places and the-confuliba-that pre- 
ailed would allow. The iwhole would have been 
mpleted: in a- little time : hut theſe heaps of 
old, nee ſſantly expoſed taathe greedy; eyes oi 
e conquerors, ſo inflamed their cupidity, that 
vas jmpeſſible:ro delay: any longer the diſtribu 
on of them. The fiſth part of the; whole, which 


red to the agents! of the treaſury A hundred 
ouſand / piaſtres, or 540 livres q were ſet 
dart for the body of troops Almagro had uſt 
dught up, and which were ſtill upon the coaſts. 


d each bf Am oe voy N 


ee Jr 2 
neee (I; 20e. 4 88g) * Miles 
20 ea and 


-government;had+ reſerved to itſelf, was deli- 


ach of Pizarro's cavalry received 43, 200 hvVres f, 


19 


5 in hom he had moſt con- f 
dences - were employed in collecting what was — 
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n and the officers, kad furs propuncioned to 4 
— rank n the army. e eee e 50; 
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Tundz fortunts, bh entre dinarh t 
have ever been recorded ih hiſtury, did not it 
Fate che barbarity of the Spaniards. Mabel 
had? given his gold, and his name had ſerved y 
keep the\people in fubieckon it was 0% tin. 
therefort! to put un cnc to Rim. Viscent fri 
that he was A hardened prior, who. ought to b 
treated like Pharaoh.” Phe interpreter Philippili 
who had a criminal intercourſe with one of þ 
women, might be diſturbed in His pheaſutes, | 
magro-Was'apprehenfive, that while he il 
fered to ive, the army of lis colleggue might 
deſiroub of appropriating all the booty wirſelf 
part of the-empetor's ranſbm. © Pizarts had be 
deſpiſed by him becauſe being leſs informed thi 
the meaneſt of the foldiets, he ke ZnOt ho 
fead Theſe circumſtances; Wen more perhag 
has political: reaſbons, occaſſoned the! 1 
death xo be determined upon 54s! 
Tat Spaniards Had the eee l. ben 
to 4 formal triul; and; this atrocious: _ 6 
followæc with thoſe horrid conſequences that mul 
neceſſarily have been expected bum . 27 11:10 
Ars this judiciai-aflafſitation;/ the r jurdere 
6verfan! Prro With; that Tehirt) of agu, 
Runder which direkte all their actions. 
they ſhew'nſome degret of moderation Abe m 
nityithey would probably have made chemüh 
maſters of this vaſt empire, without drawing ti 
2 N people naturally mild, ache 


* 


* THE RAST-AND WEST INDIES; - 


o give chem, and ſuſtogiſhed at the terrible ſpecr 
cle they bed gut} been beholding ; ſuch 4 natigs 
ould have, ſubmitted te the yoke without much 
e Tbe plundering gk their 1805 
ir temples, the quirages done to their wives 
d daughters z cruelties af al} Kigds ſucceeding | 
ch, other without ee ſuch, a variety 
calamines ſtirred up the people 10 1 5 
d they found  Fommaggers . guide d Mit ſet 
arment, SHEA Gn, 
Npurnous arcies If. firſt objainedtore 1 advan- 
ges, Over a ſmall number c of tyrants 15 0 theſ 
menſe regions z but even theſe triffing ſucceſſes 
ere not durable. Several of the advepturers, 
bo had enriched themſelves by the ranſom of 
ſabalipa, had quitted their ſtandards, that they 
ght go efgwhere to enjoy, in a mare peaceable 
anner, a property ſo rapidly acquired. Their 
none inflamed the minds of men, in the old, 
in the new: world, and they haſtened from all 
aner to chis . country. of gold. The conſe- 
ence agg this was, that the Spaniards multiplied 
aleſs time at. Peru, than in the other colonies, 
hey ſoon amouated to the number of five or ſix 
guſand; and then all reſiſtance, was at an end. 
haſe of the Indians who were the moſt attached 
their liberty, to their government, and to their 
gion, took, refuge at a, diſtance among inac- 
ſible POURFAINS,, Malt of be „ee 
eee 2 90 t 8 
8 3 | 2 Ar- 


long time paſt 10 che meſt blind bros 922 * 
yer faithfol : to the maſters it had pleaſed, Heaven — 


22 Hs TNF or 88'FTEEMENTS! AND' TRADE 
* * A NEVO LU ro ſo remarleablé hath been fin: 
» ject of aſtonifiment to all nations. Peru is u con- 
try very difficult! of acceſs, Where one muſt icon 

tinually climb tountains, and perpetually maren 

in nürrom paſſes and defiles. Troops are” the 
obhged to be inceff; antly pafling and repatiig to 

rents or rivers, the banks of which are away 

; ſteep. Four or five thopſand men, with x wog 

| rate ſhare of coorage/and{kill; might deſtroy i 
bett diſciplined armies,” 'How then could it po 
1 bly happen, that 4 great nation did bot eit 
| venture to diſpute a territory, the nature of 60 rd, 
{i well known to thelh} againſt «few plufeſe 
derers, whom 1 dera a Juſt brovghe to the inen 
ſmores? em 19: v3 20 


They lived without uneaſineſs, and without m 
leſtation for ſeveral centuries. Let us add | 
dheſe conſiderations, chat fear is the offspring“ 

: jgnorat 


 anot] 
a a tr 
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j Tuts event tal WO for the ſame reaſon tu 0 
[ „ an intrepid robber, with the piſtol in his bantat tt 
i ſpoils with impunity. a body of men, who'd d thre 
id either quietly reſting by their fire ſides,” or whi ad k 
, mut up in à public carriage, are going along d 
j road without miſtruſt. Though the robber b here 
[ alone, aridthough he may haue only one or . ice 
vn iſtols to fire, yet he ſtrikes the Whole compa 2's 
[ with awe; becauſe no 'onEchuſes to ſacrifice hin" ſy 
ö for the reſt. Defence implies a mutual ag ce of 
5 ment, which is the more ſlowly formed, ast es of 
3 danger i is leaft expected. us the ſeeurity i 18 mo my 
i complete, and as it has laſted a longer tim e 
3 This was exactly the eaſe with che 'Peruvia BY t 
j 
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morance and aſtoniſhment ; 1 that 4 Aeg lelt * 52 * 
ultitude cannot ſtand againſt a ſmall number o 1 ee. 
pho, forces, and that courage, unarmed, 

reſiſt. cannon- hot. Accordingly, Peru 

" docs have been ſubdued, if even the do- 

eſtic diſſentions which then ſubverted i lit had not 

wed the way far it's ſuhjection. i 

Tais empire, which, according to the Spaniſh * 
iſtorians,, had flouriſhed for four centuries paſt, — 


manners, 


ad been founded. by Manco Capac, and by hig and arts of 


ile Mama Ocello, who. were called Incas, or —_— 

rds of Peru. It has been conjectured, that — 

eſe two perſons might. be the deſcendants of cer- 

in navigators of Europe, or the Canaries, who. 

ad been ſhipwrecked on the coaſts of Brazil. 10 

To ſupport this conjecture, it has, been ſaid, 

at the Peruvians divided the year, as we do, i in- 

three hundred and ſixty-five days, and that they ; 

ad ſome. notion. of aſtronomy z, that they, were 

quainted , with, the, points of the horizon, 

here; the ſun ſets in the ſummer and winter 

Iſtice, and in the equinoxes; marks, which tbe 

aniards deſtroyed, as being monuments of In- 

an ſuperſtition,. It has been aſſerted, that the 

ce of the Incas was whiter than that of the na- 

res of the country, and that ſeveral of the royal 

mily had beards; and it is a know'n fact, that 0 

ere are certain features, either ill- formed, or re- 

lar, that are preſerved in ſome families, choug N 

ey do not conſtantly Paſs from one generation 8 1 

mother. And laſtly, it has been ſaid, that it 1 

8a tradition generally « diffuſed throughout Peru, 

jd tranſmitted from age to age, that there would 
. one 
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% ® one day arrive by fea, men uch beards, and of iſo 
wy fuck Typeriopiry' in arme, that nothing Soul red af i 


them. | 
Ir there ould be any af our” readies dif cou 
to adopt ſo improbable an opinion, they; mu 0 
ceſſatily allow, that chere muſt have elapſed ert 
conſiderable ſpace of time betweeb the GipwrekMſer 
and the foundation of the Peruvian empire, "Tf cho ee 
be not admitted, we cannot explain hy the le. 
giſlator ſhould not have given the ſayages, whon allt 
he collected together, ſome notiopy- of writing 
though he ſhould not himſelf have beeh able ia 
read? Or why he ſhould not have taught them fe 
veral of our arts and methods of doing things, an the 
inſtructed them in certain tenets of his religion alto 
Either it was got an European who founded t suſt 
throne of che Incas,” or we muſt neceſtarily be alut 
Jievez that the veſſel of his anceſtors was wireckel mals 
on the <oaſt of. America, at an ra fo remote N 
that the ſucceeding generations muſt have for chin! 
gotten all the eee o the plice from Whol their 
they erm, fe regia 
"Tux le Sor. een ee to vie 
n N their father to make men gone! 
and bat pp They certainiy thought, that 0 the f 
| nos would inflane the minds of the people 
hom they meant to civilize, would' ele vate the 
courage, and inſpire them with greater love fa 
their Sünder anal with ware complete OO e 
to the laws. . hits 
_ In was to a ſet of Aeg and wapdering: men bing 
without agriculture, without induſtry, withoy 
apy, of . moral ideas du aro. the 1 i 
ocletſ. 
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5 | 
dd fociety, emen u 99 * | 
ref at roſe barbarians; who were. imitated by others wn . 


aſſembled round the Fallen: in the maine 
country af:Cuſco,/. lo ns ad biyodtaad.gl -; 
Maxce taught his new ſubjects, to ee 


arth, to ſow! corn and, pulſe, to wear: clgthes, 
(tech ind to provide dwelling- places ſor themſelves- 
fn ocello ſhewed the Indian wameg ham tg ſpin, to 
e 1s, weave cotton and wool z and, inſtructed them. in 


all the oggup tions ſuitable to wan a 
the arts f, domeſic economy »,..., 
Tas ſtar of fire, which diſpels, 8 darknels 

m ſe⸗ that cdxets the earth, which draws the curtain of 
„ade nights, and.) ſuddenly. diſplays, to che eyes of 
gion otoniſbed: man, the moſt extenſive, the moſt au- 

d the guſt, and, the moſt pleaſing of all ſcenes x which is 
be Glued. at it's riſing by the chearſulneſs af ani- 

cke wals, by the melody of birds, and by. the hymn. of 
note, che being that 1s. endowed with the faculty. of 
for thinking; which advances majeſtically above. all 
hen Meheir heads; which, in it's. progreſs, through, che 
regions of the ſky, traverſes an immenſityaf ſpaces. 
which, hen it ſets, plunges the univerſe, again 
into lilence and melancholy; which diſtinguiſhes 
the ſeaſons. and the climates which collects and 

diſſipates the ſtorms ; which lights up the thun 

der, and extinguiſhes it; which pours, upon the 
fields the rains that fertilize them, and upon the 19 
foreſts, thoſe that nouriſh, them; which animates | 
every thing by it's warmth, embelliſhes every ihe 
thing by it's preſence, and the privation of which, 
produces in all parts, a ſtate of languor and, anni- 
hilation ; the ſun, in a words was the God of 1 the. 


peru- 
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6 HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND” TRADE 

BOOK Peruvians; and indeed what being i is there in n. 
Vir. 

ure more worthy of the homage of the ignorant 


man, who is dazzled with it's ſplendour, or of 4 
the grateful man, on whom it's benefits are la:. Noth. 
viſhed? The worſhip of the ſun was accordingly Ml Thi 
inſtituted. | Temples were built to this deity, and WM jive 
human ſacrifices were aboliſhed. | The, deſcend. I thet 
ents of the leginatort were the only prieſts, of the Bil 3: 
nation. 1 

Tus laws pronounced the pain of death againk ng 
murder, theft, and adultery. Few other crimes p00 
were treated with the fame, ſeverity. Polygamy um 
was prohibited. No one was allowed. to have ve 


concubines except the emperor, and that becauſe 
the race of the ſun could not be too much multi- 
Pao. ©. Theſe concubines were ſelected from 
among the virgins conſecrated to the temple of 
Cuſeo, who were all of his own race. U 
A Most wiſe inſtitution enjoined that a young 
man, who ſhould commit a fault, ſhould be 
lightly puniſhed; but that his father ſhould be 
reſponſible for him. Thus it was that ſound mo- 
rals were always inculcated / a good educy 
tion. ES 4) N 
Takkx was no indulgence for idleneſs, 13. 


by 
was conſidered, with reaſon, as the ſource of al ny 
crimes.  'Thoſe, who from age and infirmitics WM aig 
were rendered unfit for labour, were maintained Wl een 
at the public charge; but on condition that they nir 
ſhould preſerve the cultivated lands from the Bl any 
birds; All the citizens were. obliged to make put 
their own clothes, to raiſe their own dwellings, 


and. to fabricate their own inſttuments of agri- 
culture. 


1 na culture. Every ſeparate rear knew how-to #©.0 K 
rant ſopply: it's Gee et ebe 04 Geng 
or of il Tus Peruvians were Gelben be love one an- 
eli. ¶ other, and every circumſtance induced them to itt 
agly Wl Thoſe common labours, which were always en 
and N nvened by agrecable ſongs; the object itſelf” of 
end. theſe labours, which was to aſſiſt every one whothad 
the Bil 6-cafion for ſuccour;' that apparel that vas made 
vy young women devoted to the worſhip of the fun, 
ain and diſtributed by the emperor's offieers to the 
mes Bl poor, to the aged, and to orphans ; that union 
amy which muſt neceſſarily reign in the decuries, where 
nave ¶ every one was mutually inſpired with reſpect for 
auſe Wl che laws, and with the love of virtue, becauſe the 
vlti- ¶ puniſhments, that ere inflicted for che faults of 
rom one individual fell on the whole body; that cuſtom 


e of Wl of regarding each other as members of one ſingle 
family; which was the empire; all theſe circum- 
ung Wl ſtences united, maintained among the Peruvians 
be concord, benevolence, patriotiſm; and a certain 
| be Bi public ſpirit and contributed, as mueh as pf 
mo-: ible, to ſubſtitute the moſt ſublime and amiable 
ca» Bi virtues, in lieu of perſonal intereſt, of the ſpitit 
ot property; and of the uſual incentives W 291 
uch by other legiſlators. Z 
all ” Tarsz* virtues were rewarded ih; mk orf 
ties ditkinction, as much as if they had been ſervices 
ned rendered to the country. Thoſe who had ſigna- 
hey . lized- themſelves by an exemplary conduct, or hy 
the I any diſtinguiſhed actions of advantage to the 
ake I public good; wore," as a mark of, ornament; 
195 ! þ , y 
eee, 
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1 6.6 © viry-probable that choſe Ratyes, which the: Spa, 

fs niards pretended that they found in the temples of 
the fup, and which they teak far idols, were !the 1 
ſtatues of men, who, by the greatnefs of then i!” 
ralerits, or by a life replete with Wuſtrious aRion, ion 
We the” — or love of kheir bello "y 
citizens. * 
Turns pie 1254 were ab ty the ſubjea 
of poems compoſed by the family of tho Ae 
che inſtrution of the penfle. 
Turk was andther ſpecies of poetry etc 
to morality. At Evfoa; and in all the other towng 
of Peru, tragedies and'comedies were performed, 
The firſt were leffons of doty to the pricits, wars 
riors, ; judges,” and perſons of distinction, and re: 
preſented! to them models of public! vittue. Co- 
medles ſerved for inſtruction io perſons of inferigr 
rank, and taught them the exerciſe. of Privat 

ves, and even of domeſtie 'axconovmy. 

Tux whole ſtate was diſtributed into dect 
with an officer that was appointed to ſpperintene 
ten familtes that were intruſted ta him, A tte 
perior officer had the fame inſpection oyer fty 
families; others over a . _ hundred, 100 
a thouſand, 

Tu decurions, and the . faerigcending 
officers, up to the ſuperintendant af a thouſand, 
wert obliged to give an account to the latter of all 
Actions 'wherher good or bad, to folicie pupiſh. 

ments and rewards for each, nd; to give informs 

| ton. If chere wert any want of proviſions, clothes, 

or korn, for the Year. / | The ſuperintendant of. 3 

thoulkknd" made his report to the muniſter of the 

Laca. 1 
2 


. XY NE TIN 
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* 4 „* maids. 
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ie es Le ae bp un 99 
the! part of the nation intruſted to; his care. I . 

country, where all the laws were thought te be 
preſcribed b. che ſun and where the leaſt in- 
fingement ef chem was conſidered as a ſacrilege. 
theſe erap{greſſions, muſt haye been very uncom- 
mon. "When, ſuch a mislortune kappened. the 
guilty | went of, cheir on accord to reveal 
their moſt ſeerct Favirs, and. co dlicit perſon 
w cipiare them. Theſe people told the Spaniards, 
that there nter had been one man of the family 
of the Incas who had deſerved puniſhmęent ; 3 2 

Taz lands f the, kingdom, that ers, fol 
etptible of dene 9 e into. 115 c 
parts, one appro 1 fo che another, do t 
ln, and achind.to the people. 4 The gelt Vers 
cultivated in common, as were evi che, lads 
of: orphaoss of widows, of old men of 
frm, eee Os 
Theſe were culti vated immed; . 
pproptiated do de ſun, and before theſe 
emperor. The ſoaſom of this labour was ann | 
by feſtivals t ic was begun and continued with dle 
. ating os 
hymns, © 1 50 15 

Tu emperor Jevicd na eribuse 5 * 0 | 
nothing from his ſubjects, bur that they ſhould 
culivate his lands ; the whole: produce of which, 
being depolited in public magazines, was ſufficient 
0 defray all hie expences of the reopire, | 1 Io 
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36 His TORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TAADE 
x lie worſhip! They were partly dultivated {by 

. ene a W elad in their richeſ 
be. De eval OH 1/6 acer nn in 
Wir eee unde that were in the pol. 

ſeſnidn of individuals, they were neither hereditary, 

nor even eſtates for life! the diviſion of them w 
continually: varying, and was regulared' with (tri 

equity according to the number of perſons which 
compoſed every fumily. There was no othe 

wealtti but what aroſe from the produee of thy 
ftelds, the ee, Fan 

that was granted by the ſtate, "1 0/1 1 
ITuuis cuſtom of moveable polfefions Nw FR 
whiverſally eenſured by men of underſtanding.” 11 

has been their general opinion, that a nation would 

never riſe" to any degree of power or greatnelz 

but by fed, and even hereditary property. I 

it were not for the firſt of theſe, we ſnould ſee on 

the globe only wandering and naked ſavages, mi 

ſerably ſubſiſting on ſuch! fruits and vegetable 

as ate the ſole» and ſeanty production of ride 
nature. If its were not for the ſecond; every a: 
aividual would Hve only for himſelf; mabltind 

vuld de deprived of every permanent advantage 

which paternal affection, the love of a .family 

fame; and the inexpreſſible delight we feel in ic. 

ing for the good of poſterity urge us to purſue, 
The ſyſtem of ſome bold ſpeculators, who hat 
regarded property, and particularly that ſpeci 
of it which is hereditary, as an uſutpation of 
ſom members of ſociety over others, is refited 
by the fate of all thoſe inſtitutions in Which then 


| N have been reduted bo, Practice. "mM 
ates 


ka falenito 3 . — 
6 wied for ſome time in a 2 of. gon: 

nd anarchy). a 5 6 
Ir Peru hath not — * be bie 
probably becauſe the Incas, not knowing the uſe 
f impoſts, and having only commodities in kind 


1 

[by 
chef 
* n 
po 
Fry, 


"Way 

trig o ſupply, the neceſſities of government, muſt 
ich Na ve been obliged to ſtudy howto multiply them. 
whe Wl hey were aſſiſted in the execution of this project 
alt their miniſters, by inſeriot officer, and by 
«off Fe ſoldiers themſelxes, who received nothing but 


he fruits of the earth far their ſubſiſtence and the 
upport of their rank. Hence aroſe 3 continual 
alicitude;.to,;in: teaſe theſ ©: productions, This 
tention, might haye for, it's principal object the 
traduftion, of plenty, into chg lands of the ſoue 
eign ; but his patrimony was ſo mixed and con- 
ounded with that of his ſubjects, that it vas not 
ſible to fertilize the one without fertilizing the. 55 
e. The people, encouraged by theſe adyane; 
which left little ſcope to their induſtry, 
ralied. themſelves. to labours, which, the nature, 
f their ſoil, of their climate, and of their con 
tage mptions, rendered very eaſy., But notwith-, 


ending all theſe. advantages; notwithſtanding 
ict Nhe ever actiyę vigilance. of the magiſtrate; not- 
fb! nchſtanding the certainty that their harveſts 
Baye ould never be ravaged. by a turbulent neigh- 
ci) eur; the Peruvians never enjoyed any thing 
in of ore than the mere neceſſaries of life, We ma 


enture to aſſert, that they | would have acquired. 
he means of diverſifying and extending their en= 


ments, if thejr talents had been x excited by = 


{4 


en) WW intro- 
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tn ineroduction of | renced;: randstad and heredi 
u property. 20 Pin « #5, ttt ne d 555: 

Tur Peruvians, though at the very fourte d 

gold aud-filver; knew not the uſe of Go. They 

had mot, propefly ſpeaking,” any kind of nd 

mercez and the more minvre "arts; which on 

their exiſtence to the imMmediute wants of ſocii 

life, were in a very imperfect [tate umong them 

All their "fclence confiſted in memory, all ther 

jaduſtry in example. They learut their religidh 

and their hiſtory by hymne, md their duties al 
1 by labour and"imitation, 

Tut legiſlation was vndoubreaty very 10 

perfect and lirnited} ſince it ſuppoſed the prind 

always juſt and infallible, and the magiſtrate 

polleſſec of as much integrity as the princej 

fitice not only the monarch; but his depurics, f 

ſuperintendant of ten, of 4 hundred, or of a thb 

ſand; might change at pleaſure the deſtination i 

puniſhments and rewards. Among fuch a people, 

deptived of the itieſtitmnable advantage of writing 

the wifeſt laws, being deſtitute of every principle 

of ability, muſt inſenſibly be corrupted, with 

out there being any metkod of teſtoring them i 

rheir prithitive charaQter. 

| Thx cbunterpoiſf of theſe dangers was Found! iſ 

their abſolute ignorance of gold arid Ailver coin} 

an ignorance which, ind Peftvian deſpor, rendered 

rhe fatal paſſion of amaſſing riches impoſſible. ſt 

Was found in the conſtitution of the empire, v which 

had fixed the amount of the fovereign's revenue, 

r ſettling the portion of lands that belonged w 

him. It was found in the extremely ſmall oy 
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rand moderate, nature of the wants o. the. 
ople, which, — ph ealy gratified, 1a a lh, Af 
xem happy and attached to the government. 
was found, in the influence of their religious 
inions,, Which made the obſer vation of the laws 
matter of. conſcience. Thus was the deſpotiim 
the Incas, founded, on a mutual confidence be- 
een the ſovereign. and the peoples, a confidence, 
ich reſulted ſrom the beneficence of. the prince, / 
om the conſtant protection he granted to all his 
bjefts, and from the eyident intereſt they had (o 
ntinue in obedience to him 99 ers 
Asr¹ r of pytrhoniſm, which hath 12 

a, blind, credulity, and hath been ometimes,. 
ried to unjuſtifiable Jengths, bath, for ſome time 
deayoured; to raiſe, abjeftions to what has been 
related of the laws, manners, and happineſs, 
ancient Peru. This account hath appcated to 

e philoſophers as chimerical, and formed only 
the naturally ſomantic imagination of a few. 
antards, +. But among the deſtroyers, of this 
linguiſhed part 'of the New World, was there . 
gle ruſfian ſufficiently enlightened. to invent a 
le 10 conſiſtent in all it's parts? Was there any 

e among them humane enough to wiſh to do it, 

| he even been equal to the taſæ? Would he 

t rather have been reſtrained by the fear of 1 in- 
ling | that barred, which ſo many cruelties had 
dugbt on his country throughout the whole 
ad? Would not the fable have been contra- 
ted by a multitude of witneſſes, who would 
ſeen the contrary. of what was publiſhed , 

b fo much, po pomp ? The unanimous t teſtimony 
ot. 1. D of 
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B 9.9 K of cotemporary writers, and of their immedinx 
—ſocceſors, 'ought to be regarded as the ſtrongeſeenm 


5 offspring of a wild imagination, this account od 


this beautiful æra may be renewed, fooner i 


| thoſe accounts, which the conquerors of Pe 


r rey Rang 
= 2 2 r — 
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length totally deſtroyed, when men of enlighten 
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hiſtorical demonſtration” that can poſſibly M 


defired, 4 oer 


Lr us therefore no Water den as ti 


ſucceſſion of wiſe ſovereigns, and of a ſeries ( 
generations among mankind exiſting without n 
proach. Let us rather deplore the fate of the 


people, and not envy them the ſad remembrand gif 
ok this honour, It is enough to have depri her 


them of the advantages which they enjoyed, wi erc 
out adding the baſeneſs of calumny to the mei 
neſs of avarice, the outrages of ambition, an Um 
the rage of fanaticiſm. It is to be wiſhed ti 


later, in ſome quarter of the globe. atlo 
WI ſhall nor juſtify with the ſame confiden{hlſ* * 


publiſhed concerning the grandeur and magni 
cence of the monuments of all kinds that they id 
found there. The deſire of adding greater luſi 
to the glory of their triumphs might poſſibly mi 
lead them. Perhaps, without being conving 
themſelves, they ſtudied to impoſe | on their of 
country and on. foreign nations. The firſt tel 
monies, and thoſe even were contradiftory, haſ 
been invalidated by ſucceeding accounts, and 


underftandigs had viſited this celebrated part 
the new hemiſphere. 

We muſt, therefore, conſider as fabulous ii 
report of that prodigious multitude of towns bi 


”— * WII 
4 A 
j * 


xcept Cuſco and Quito, beſide thoſe the con- 
vefor built? Whence comes it that we ſcarce 


nd of Pachacamac, the ruins of thoſe of which 
ch exaggerated deſcriptions have been pub- 
ſhed ? The people muſt therefore have been diſ- 
erſed over the country; and indeed it was im- 
oſſible it ſhould have been otherwiſe in a region 
here there were neither tenants, nor artiſts, nor 
erchants, nor great proprietors; and where 
lage was the ſole or the principal emen of 
men. 

Wx muſt e as fabulous the account of 
oſe majeſtic palaces, deſtined for the accommo- 


brand 
print 
„ Will 
mean 
n ant 
ed thi 


nd on their travels. As far as it is poſſible to 
dge through thoſe heaps of ruins which have 
en ſtirred up ſuch an infinite number of times by 
e hand of avarice, in expectation of finding 
eaſures among them, the royal manſions had 
either majeſty nor ornament, They differed 
ly in extent and thickneſs from the ordinary 
uildings, which were conſtructed with reeds, 
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ones without any cement, according to the nature 
f the climate, or the vicinity of the materials. 
We muſt conſider as fabulous the relation of 
hoſe fortified places which defended the fron- 
ers of the empire. There were undoubtedly 


us fd 
8 bil 
wil 


ith n the: ruins of two of them fituared pon 
n | mountains 


th ſo much labour . expence. 11 there wete 2 9 K 
many ſuperb cities in Peru, why do none exiſt Gps, 


nd any where, except in the vallies of Capillas 


ation of the Incas, in the place of their reſidence 
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ith wood, with compacted earth, and with rough 
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B 0.9. * mountains, the one conſtructed with earth, the 
other with the trunks of trees. It is ſuppoſed 
that they were furniſhed with ditches, and wit 

three walls, one commanding the other. Thi 

was ſufficient to contain the conquered people 

and to check the incurſions of neighbours thi 

were not very formidable. But theſe means d 

defence could be of no avail againſt the valout 

and the arms of the Europeans. Neither were the 
fortreſſes of the Upper Peru, though built d 

ſtone, better calculated for this purpoſe. M. de 


| 

; | la Condamine, who viſited, with that ſerupulou nol, 

0 attention that diſtinguiſned him, the fort «< ful 

N Cannar, which is the beſt preſerved, and the mol urin 

* conſiderable after that of Cuſco, found it to be df W 

| very {mall extent, and only ten feet high. 4 id e 
people who had nothing but their arms to aſſi 1 
them in carrying or dragging the moſt buli **: 


materials, and who were ignorant of the uſe d 
leavers and pullies, ni not un execute an 

5 ang deſigns 
We muſt conſider as fabulous as hiſtory of 
thoſe aquedufts and reſervoirs that are faid to 
have been comparable to the moſt 'magnificen 
monuments of the ſame kind tranſmitted to u 
from the antients. Neceſſity had taught the Pe. 
ruvians to dig trenches round the mountains, and 
upon the flopes of hills, and canals and ditche 
in the valleys, in order to make their lands fruit 
ful which were not fertilized by the rains, and u 
bring Water for their own uſe, when they had 
never 'thovghit of conſtructing wells for this pur 
poſe: : biit theſe works of earth or dry ſtone hal 
* A no: hung 
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mply the lighteſt knowlege of hydraulics, * 


ation ſo eaſy. The great roads of Peru were 


line, and intended for no other purpoſe but to 
oint out the way to travellers. There was no 
dad of any conſequence, | except that which bore 
e name of the Incas, and which traverſed the 


lo hole empire. This, which was the moſt beau- 
rt dul monument of Peru, was entirely deſtroyed 
emol uring the civil wars of the conquerors. 


W muſt alſo conſider as fabulous what has been 


. id of thoſe bridges which are ſo much boaſted 
al. How could the Peruvians, who were ignorant 
bulky the method of conſtructing arches, and knew 
ae alt the uſe of lime, raiſe ſtone bridges? It is 


Nain, however, that the traveller was continu- 
ly ſtopped in his paſſage by a great number of 
rents he met with among theſe regions. To 
ercome this great obſtacle, it was contrived to 


te any 


ry dl 
lid t0 
ficent 
to us 
e Pe- 


eater number made of oſier, to faſten them 
th other ſmaller cords, to cover them with the 
anches of trees, and with earth; and to fix 


5, and | 
ich" ſtrongly to the oppoſite banks. Rivers that 
l re larger and leſs rapid, were croſſed in Wen 


ud ling boats which tacked about with celerity. | 


y bal 
5 pul- 
e had 
„thing 


lated of the quipos, which were, among the 
ruvians,” a ſubſtitute to the art of writing 1 that 
8 unknow'n to them. Theſe were, as it hath 

D 3 been 


We muſt alſo conſider: as fabulous ur | 
f thoſe ſuperb roads which rendered communi- 


t together ſeven or eight cables, or even a 


We muſt alſo conſider as fabulous, the wonders 
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othing remarkable in them ; nothing. that could 5 oO Ok 


VII. 


* 


othing more than two rows of ſtakes diſpoſed in 
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8 been ſaid, regiſters made of cords, in which i 
ä ferent kinds of knots and various colours, poi 
ed out the facts, the remembrance of which 

was either important or agreeable to. preſery 

theſe records were kept by depoſitaries of coiſ 

dence appointed by publie authority. It mig 
perhaps be raſh in us to affitm, that theſe king 

of hieroglyphics, of Which we have never hy 

any but obſcure deſeriptions, could not poſliþ 

throw any light upon paſt events, But, wheny 
obſerve the many errors that infinuate themſeh 

into our hiſtories, notwithſtanding the * ; 

cility of avoiding them, we ſhall ſcarce be 

elined to think, that annals of ſo ſingular a nau 

as thoſe we have been em ae ent 
merit much confidence. ble 

Tun Spaniards do not deſerve more cred 

when they tell us of thoſe baths that were ma 

of filver and gold, as well as the pipes that fy {4 

plied them; of thoſe gardens full of trees, d 

6 | flowers of which were of ſilver, and the fruit 
a gsͤould, and where the eye, being deceived, m 
= 1 took art for nature; of thoſe fields of maize, . 
ſtems of which were of ſilver, and the ears 
gold ; of thoſe baſſo- relievos, in which the bet 
and. plants were ſa admirably exhibited, that vi 
ever ſaw was tempted to gather them; of th 
dreſſes covered over with grains of gold md 
delicate than the ſeed. of pearl, and the workmi 
ſhip of which the ableſt artiſts of Europe co 
not haye equalled, We ſhall not ſay, that ill 
works were not worthy. to be preſeryed, beca 


they never haye been, If the Greek ſtatuaris 
the 


IN, THE BASF AND WEST, INDIES. 


auctions of Greece would have reached us, But, 
if we may judge of what hath periſhed by what 
| remains, We may be certain that the Peru- 
ans bad made ng, progreſs in drawing. The 

<3, which. have eſcaped the ravages of time, 
on 1 as a ſignal, proof of the patience of the 
Indians; but they, will never be conſidered as mo- 
numents of their genius. Some figures of ani- 
ls, and of inſets, in maſſive gold, which were 
long preſerved 1 in the treaſury of Quito, were not 
more perfect. We cannot any longer judge of 


order to furniſh ſuccours for Carthagena, that 
was then beſieged by the Engliſh; and there was 


o purchaſe a ſingle piece at the bare weight. 
From what hath 1 een ſaid, it appears clearly, 
that the Peruvians had made ſcarce any advances 
in the abſtract ſciences.” Moſt of them depend on 
the progreſs of the arts, and theſe again on acci- 
dents which nature produces only in a courſe of 
ſeveral centuries, and of which the greateſt part 
are loſt among people who have no intercourſe 
with enlightened nations. 
lr we reduce all theſe. accounts to the ſimple 


theartof fuſing gold and ſilver, and of work ingthem. 
With theſe metals. they made ornaments, moſt of 
which were very. thin, for the arms, for the neck, 

for the noſe, and for the ears; and hollow ſtatues, 
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them; for they were melted down in 1740, in 


ot found in all Peru a Spaniard curious enough 


truth, we ſhall find that the Peruvians had arrived at | 


heir compoſitions had only employed. nn B 15 o k 
etals, it is probable that few of the capital pro- = 
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been often taken out of the tombs, moſt of which 
are in elevated ſituations, where citizens of dil. 


Pieces of workmanſhip are diſcovered in red and 
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B 0 0 * all of one piece, which, whether they were garvel that 


or caſt in a mould, had no greater degree of mis 
thickneſs, Vaſes were ſeldom made of theſe ri that 
materials, Their 8 vaſes were of very fin any 
clay, eaſily wrought, and of the ſize and figueMiſind 
adapted to the purpoſes for Which they were de. un. 
tined. Weights were not unknow'n among them fatal 
and ſcales are diſcovered from time to time, the the 
baſons of which are of liver, and which are in th beer 
ſhape of an inverted cone. Two kinds of ſtone tire: 
were uſed as looking-glaſfes; the one was ſoft, the 
other hard; one was entitely opaque, the other cone 
had a ſmall degree of tranſparency ; one was black, 
the other of a lead colour: it had been contrived Nesee 
to give t them a ſufficient poliſh to reflect object | 


Wool, cotton, and the barks of trees, were woven reaſe 


by theſe people into a cloth more or leſs compad, chin 
and more or leſs coarſe, which was uſed for wear- | 
ing-apparel, and of which houſehold furniture va Wy 
even made. Theſe ſtuffs, and cloths, were dyed Can! 


black, blue, and red, by means of the arnotty blem 


by different plants and by a kind of wild bea Med 
that rows in the mountains. Their emerald 
were cut in all ſorts of forms. "Thoſe that hare 


tinction were buried with whateyer they poſſeſſed 
that was rare, prove that theſe precious ſtones were 
more perfect here than they have been found to be 
any where elſe. Sometimes, by fortunate chance, 


yellow copper, and others which partake of both 


colours; from whence it hath been concluded, 


M THE EAST AND WEST INDIBS;- 41 
arvel that the Peruvians were acquainted with the art of 5 9 K 
e d mixing metals. One more important matter isz oye 


rich chat this copper never ruſts, and never collects 
y fe any verdigreaſe; which ſeems to prove, that the 
igure Indians mixed ſomething in the preparing of it, 


e def. 


hem fatal inconveniences.” It is to be regretted that 
the the uſeful art of tempering it in this manner has ; 
n the been oſt, either from want of encouraging the na- 


ſtone tives of the country, or from the contempt which 
k, the the conquerors had for every thing that had. ng | 
other concern with their paſſion for riches. < js. 
lack, Bur with what inſtruments were wie ann 


rived xecuted, | among 2a people who were unag- 
eds, 
oven 
pad, 
year- 
> Was 
dyed 
Otto, 


reaſon as the foundation of all the arts? No- 


he public monuments, or in the tombs, which 
an give information ſufficient to ſolve this pro- 
blem. Perhaps the hammers and mallets that were 


beat ſed, were made of ſome ſubſtance that time may 
"a1 ove either deſtroyed or disfigured!” If we will 
have not admit of this conjecture, wh muſt conclude, 


nich chat all che workmanſhip was executed with thoſe 
dib. atchets of copper, which alſo ſerved the people 
-fſed for arms in battle. In this caſe, labour, time, 


were 
to be 
Ince, 
and 


and patience, mult have ſupplied ae Ms Pe- 
ruvians the deficiency of tools. | 
IT was alſo, perhaps, with hatchets of copper or 
flint, and by inceſſant friction, that they contriv- 


boi ed to cut ſtones, ro ſquare them, to make them 
ded inſwer to each other, to give them the ſame height, 
that : and 


which had the property of preſerving it from theſe 


quainted with ir, wel is looked upon witk 


king has been preſerved! in the private houſes, 
or hath any thing been diſcovered among 
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4 HISTORY: OF, SETTLEMENTS; AN TRADE 


® © © andito join them without cement. Unfortunatch 

| 3 theſe inſtruments had not the ſame effect on wood 
as they had upon ſtone. Thus it happened tha 

the ſame men who ſhaped. the granite, and who 

drilled the, emerald, never knew, how, to join. tim: 

ber by mortiſes, tenons, and pins; it was faſten 

ed; to the walls only by ruſhes. The. maſt re 
markable buildings had only a covering of thatch 
ſupported by pales, like the tents. of our armiez 
+ They, had but one floor, and no, light except by 
the entrance, and. they. conſiſted only of detached 
apartments, that. 45 no e with 

| each other. 

mw whatever. were. "the arts. which the Spy 
wr le ae niards found in the country of Peru, theſe Barbs 
the mot rians were no ſooner maſters. of this vaſt empire, 
ug be. than they diſputed the ſpoils, of it, with all the rag 
| — which their firſt exploits announced. The ſeed 
*  - of theſe diviſions had been ſow'n by Pizarro him- 
ſelf, who, when he went into. Europe to prepare 
for a ſecond expedition into the South Seas, hal 
prevailed. upon the miniſtry; to give him a great 
ſuperiority over Almagro., The ſacrifice of what 
he had obtained from a temporary favour, had 
contributed to recancile him with his colleague Wl - 
v ho had been. juſtly incenſed at this perfidy ; but g 


the divifion of Acabalips's ranſom irritated gin = 
theſe two haughty and rapacious rabbers. A di- be 
pute, which aroſe concerning the limits of their re- 


ſpective governments, completed their animoſity 
and this extreme hatred was attended with the 
moſt PT * To 


Er 


IN THE BAST AND: WEST INDIES. 


themſelves into ſmall parties. Each petty faction 
hath it's demagogue ; each hach it's pretenſions, 
be they wiſe or extravagant, unanimous or contra- 
dictory, without their being know n. A number of 
confuſed clamours ariſe. The firſt ſtroke is followed 
by a thouſand others; and the people deſtroy 
each other without liſtening to reaſon. Private 
intereſts and perſonal animoſities prolong the du- 


come to explanations till after they are tired with 
carnage. Under the influence of tyranny, there 
are ſcarce ever more than three parties, that of the 
court, that of the oppoſition, and that of indif- 
ferent perfons : theſe are indeed luke-warm 'citi- 
zens, but ſometimes of great ſervice by their im- 
partiality, and by the ridicule they caſt upon the 
other two parties. Ia a ſtate of anarchy, when 
tranquillity is reſtored, the life of every individual 
2 fafe; under that of tyranny, tranquillity is fol- 
2 lowed by the death of r ILY or of 
na one only 

Tnovo the W e E divides the chick 
Haß of the Spaniards were not of ſuch importance, yet 
their effects were equally: terrible. Aſter ſome 
negotiations, diſhoneſt at leaſt on one part, and 
conſequently uſeleſs, recourſe was had to the 
ſword, in order to determine which of the two 


On the 6th of April, 1538, in the plains of Sa- 
85 lines, not far from Cuſco, fate decided againſt 
wu Almagro, who was taken priſoner and beheaded. 


1 HOSE 


Se 


ration of the publio troubles; and men da not 


competitors. ſhould govern the whole of Peru. 


4 
Crvu. wars uſually originate. in tyranny! and 3 2 * 
anarchy. In a ſtate of anarchy: the people divide 
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as HISTORY OF 8ETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
** 'Trosr of his partiſans who had eſcaped the 
S—— "carnage, would willingly have reconciled them. 
ſelves with the conquering party. But whether 
Pizarro did not chooſe to truſt the ſoldiers of his 
rival, or whether he could not overcome a re. 
ſentment that was too deeply rooted, it is certain 
that he always ſhewed a remarkable. averſion for 
| them, They were not only excluded from all the 
j favours that were profuſely laviſhed-upon the ac. 
| quiſition of a great empire; but they were alſo 
ſtript of the rewards formerly granted for their 
ſervices; they were perſecuted, and 2 to 

oy ay" mortifications.” 191 

'-Tras/ treatment: brought a great e of 
: ves to Lima. - There, in the houſe of the fon 
of their general, they concerted in ſilence the de- 
ſtruction of their oppreſſor. Nineteen of the moſt 
intrepid went out, ſword in hand, on the 26th of 
June, 1641, in the middle of the day, which in 
hot countries is the time devoted to reſt. They 
penetrated, without oppoſition, into the palace of 
Pizarro; and the conqueror of ſo many vaſt king- 
doms was quietly maſſacred in the center of a 
town that he had founded, and the inhabitants 
of which were compoſed: of his creatures, his ſer- 

vants, his relations, his friends, or his ſoldiers. 
Tos who were judged molt likely to revenge 
his death, were murdered after him: the fury of the 
aſſaſſins ſpread itſelf, and every one who ventured 
to appear in the ſtreets and in the ſquares was re- 
garded as an enemy, and put to the ſword. Inſtant- 
ly the houſes and temples were filled with laughter, 


and 9 nothing but mangled carcaſes. The 
ſpirit 


IN THE. EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


3 pirit * avarice, which induced them to conſider) % 
tte de rich merely as partiſans of the old govern - 5 
em. nent, was ſtill more furious than that of hatred, 
ther and rendered it more active, more ſuſpicious, 
1 and more implacable. The repreſentation of a 
' © ace taken by aſſault by a barbarous nation, 
den ound communicate but an imperfect idea of that 
* pectacle of horror which theſe ruffians now ex- 
Mm ibited, who - wreſted from their accomplices the 
gi booty of which they had fruſtrated them. 
allo Tars cruel maſſacre was followed by enormities 
heir Bf another kind. The ſoul of young Almagro 
I t ems to have been formed for tyranny. Every 
ere who had been in employment under the ad- 
2 erſary of his family was inhumanly proſcribed. 
fon he ancient magiſtrates were depoſed. The troops 
00 vere put under the command of new officers. 
no he royal treaſury, and the wealth of thoſe who 
i of periſhed or were abſent, were ſeized upon by the 
Lin furper.. His accomplices, attached to his for- 
ne) Nine by being partakers of his crimes, were forced 
of WW. give their ſupport to undertakings which filled 
ng. nem with horror. Thoſe among them who. ſuf- 
f 2 ered their. uneaſineſs at, theſe. proceedings to 
* ranſpire, were either put to death in private, 
wat * periſhed on a ſcaffold, : During the confuſion, 
: n which a revolution ſo. unexpected had plunged 
T eru, ſeveral provinces ſubmitted to this mon- 
*. ter, who cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed gover- 
or in the oapital: and he marched into the heart 
re. r the empire, to complete the reduction of every 
ae lace that oppoſed, or heſitated to | acknowlege 
irit N 
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BOOK A MuLTITUDE of ruffians joined him on hij 
83 march. His army breathed nothing but ven- 
geance and plunder: every thing gave way be. 
fore it. If the military talents of the generil 
had equalled the ardout of his troops, the war: 
had ended here. Unhappily for Almagro, be 
had loſt his conductor, John de Herrada. Hi 
inexperience made him fall into the ſnares that 
were laid for him by Pedro Alvares, who had 
put himſelf at the head of the oppoſite party. He 
loſt, in attempting to unravel his rival's plots, that 
time which he ought ro have employed in fight- 
ing. In theſe circumſtances, an event, which no 
one could have foreſeen, RR to change the 
face of affairs. 

Tus licentiate Vaſco di Caſtro; has had been 
ſent from Europe to try the murderers of old Al. Mpurf 
magro, arrived at Peru. As he was appointed o T 
aſſume the government in caſe Pizzaro was n hou 
more, all who had not ſold themſelves to the ty« Wl the 
rant, haſtened to acknowlege him. Uncertaint Wl they 
and jealouſy, which had for too long a time kept WM; (+ 
them diſperſed, were no longer an obſtacle be 
their re union. Caſtro, who was as reſolute as if WM thei; 
he had grow'n old in the ſervice, did not ſuffet ¶ ¶ latec 

their impatience to languiſh, but inſtantly 1:4 ¶ the 
them againſt the enemy. The two armies en- thre 
gaged at Chapas on the 16th of September 154% gage 
and fought with inexpreſſible obſtinacy. Victoꝶ, Wl that 
after having wavered a long time, at the cloſe of Wil gatie 
the day decided in favour of the government vi 
party. Thoſe among the rebels who were molt 
guilty, dreading to agi under diſgraceſul 
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obo killed Pizarro. Their chief was taken =_ 
ner, and died on the ſcaffold.” 


war: 
„ be hen Blaſco Nunnez Vela arrived in 1544 at 
His peru, with the title and powers of viceroy. The 


that court had thought to inveſt their repreſentative 


had MW vich a folemn. dignity and with very extenſive 
He authority, in order that the decrees he was 
that N commiſſioned to eſtabliſh, ſhould meet with leſs 
;oht- oppoſition, Theſe decrees were intended to leſſen 


ch no 
e the and more particularly to render theſe immenſe 


conqueſts uſeful to the crown: let us examine 


been Wwhecher 7 were  judiciouſly eonmived __ this 
1 Al. ene | 

ed to Tauzy Auen Sat Tome of ah! Nb has 
is 0 ſhould be free from that moment, and the reſt at 
e y: che death of their oppreſſors: that for the future 
aint Wl they ſhould not be compelled to bury themſelves 
12 in the mines; and that no kind of labour ſhould 
e to 


obe exafted from them without payment; that 
if heir public labours and tributes ſhould be regu- 
ſuffer A lated; that the Spaniards who travelled through 
lea the provinces on foot, ſhould no longer have 


dem three of theſe wretched people to carry their bag - 


L 54% BY gage; nor five when they went on horſeback; 
dor, Bil that the Caciques ſhould be freed from the obli- 
ſe ol gation of . the traveller and | om TO 

ment g wich food. l 
a By the Ainidredtldtion, all the Ueparemenwbe 
15 commanderies of the of the officers 
; of 


ortures, provoked the conquerors to murder * 
hem, crying out, Uke men in deſpair, It m 6 


Tuzsz ſrenes of horror were juſt coavleded; | 


the oppreſſion under which the Indians were ſunk, _ 


48 HISTORY OF'SETTLEMENTS AND TRAD! 
0x of juſtice, of. the agents of the treaſury, of the Wi, 1; 
— biſhops, of the monaſteries, of the hoſpitals, au Muir 
of all perſons who had been concerned in the egc 
public troubles, were to be annexed to the do. 
ä mains of the ſtate. The few lands that might grl 
belong to other proprietors, were to be ſubject u Moth. 
the ſame law, after the preſent poſſeſſors had end- 
ed their days, let their life be long or ſhort ; and 
their heirs,” their wives, or their children were u pe. 
have no claim upon any part of them. 
Bronx ſogreata revolution had been attempted, Wcce: 
would it not have been more proper to have ſoften. ¶ Cr 
ed the ferocious manners of theſe people, to hat Muiſhe 
gradually bent to the yoke, men who had alway; WV 
lived in a ſtate of independence, to have brought Nye 0 
back to principles of equity injuſtice itſelf, to Wiſp ar: 
have connected to the general intereſt thoſe who ty th: 
had been hitherto influenced by private intereſts WW th 
only, to have made citizens of adventurers, ; who ich b 
had, as it were, forgotten the country from whence Maniſe 
they ſprang; to have eſtabliſhed properties where er of 
the law of the ſtrongeſt had before univerſally ume 
1 prevailed; to have made order ariſe from the engt 
4 midft of confuſion; and, by a ſtriking contraſt to d po 
14 tte evils which had juſt been occaſioned by an- 
k 1} archy, to have conciliated attachment and reve- Pure 
rence to a well regulated government? But with» 
out any of theſe preliminary fteps, how could the 
court of Madrid expect en, to attain the 
end they propoſed ? 3 

Evxx ſuppoſing the matter public, did hey em- 
ploy a proper agent to effect it? At any rate, it 


would have been a work: of patience, and of 4 
| con- 
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had diſgraced' them, and become the oraecles d 


—— thoſe laws which they had inſulted.” Men ruin ou 


by theit extravagances and debaucheries, inſult 
with an overbearing pomp, choſe virtvous'citizeniſhz: 
whoſe patrimony they have invaded.” In thi 
ſtate of utter confulion, the paſſſons' only 1 
attended to.  Avarice ſeeks to grow rich withoi 
any trouble, vengeance to gratify it's reſentment 
without fear, licentiouſneſs to throw off eve on. 
reſtraint, and diſcontent to occaſion à rotal- ſu 
verſion of affairs. The phrenzy of carnage 
ſucceeded by that of debauchety. The fact ou 


| bed of innocence or of marriage is pollated E ark 


it cannot enjoy; and thus in a few hours periſh | 


accidents, ſuſpend theſe calamities, the habit! 


Ll 


| Perv, when Nunnez attempted to carry into en 


blood, advltery, and brutal violence. fhe ffs 7 
of the multitude rejoices in deſtroying! every tien 


monuments of many centurie. en! 
Ir fatigue, an entire laſſitude, or ſome fortund 


wickedneſs and murder, and the contempt of e 
which necefſarily ſubſiſts after ſo much confuſuſ em 
is a leaven ever ready to ferment. Generals who H bers 
longer have any command, licentiovs ſolce se 
without pay, and the people fond of noyely| Aries 
hopes of changing their ſtate for A "better; Pcs | 
fituation of things, and theſe means of confuſi 
are always in readineſs for the firſt factious per 
who knows how to avail. himſelf of them. anne 

Such was the diſpoſition of the Spaniards! 


cution the orders he had received from the ( 
hemiſphere. ” He was immediately degraded, 


in irons, and baniſhed to a deſert iſland, Where! 


ov: w r ner AND; WEST DES. „ 


cles df 
rvind 
inſalt 
*1tizent 


Fn oc 25 the river of the Amazons, and had ems. 
ly ed bim long enough to prevent him from 
vickoMking a part in thoſe revolutions which had ſo 


pidly ſucceeded each other. The anarchy he 


melt 
eye ond prevailing at his return, inſpired him with 
aue idea of ſeizing the ſupreme authority. His 


me and his forces made it impoſſible that this 
ould be refuſed, him; but his uſurpation was 
uked with ſo many enormities, that Nunnez 
as regretted, He was recalled from exile, and 
on collected a ſufficient, number of forces to en- 
le him to take the field. Civil commotions wers 
en renewed with extreme fury by both parties. 
o quarter was aſked or given on either ſide. 
he Indians were forced to take part in this, as 
had done in the preceding wars; ſoce ranged 


3 


1ape | 

{acre 
d wit 
he fu 
y thig 
riſh tl 


rtun a 
abit 
of law 


- 


\fiiid cemſelves under the ſtandard of the viceroy, 
who bers under, the banners of Gonzales. They 
ſoldie 2ged up the artillery,, levelled the roads, and 
reley med the baggage. After a variety of advany 

r; Mes for a long time alternately obtained, 1 


length favoured the rebellion under the walls of 
Lito, in the month of J anuary, in the year 1 545. 
ſunnez and the greateſt. part of his men were maſ- 
cred on that day. 


nfuſil 
fe q 


Jed 
to en 
the 0 
ed, f 
herei 

= 


ere deliberating on the ceremonies with which 
ſhould receive him. Some officers, wiſhed 


a canopy ſhould be carried for him to march 
ä under, 


2 W 


Conz LEG Pizanne : was | then 8 from 2 
azardous expedition, which had carried him as 


Pzakxo took the road of Lima, where they | 


T0 
as to remain ahbe zs cage tp rde, 399 5 
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7 _ HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
% * under, after the manter of kings. Others, with 


If adulation ſtill more extravagant, pretended thi 
paft of the walls of the town; and even ſome 
houfes, muſt be pulled down; as was the' cuſtoy 
at Rotte, when à general obtained the honouy 
df a triumpf· Gonzales contented Himſelf wit 
making his entrance on horfeback, preceded h 
lis Heutenants, who marched on tobt. Four hji 
Mops accompanied him, and he was followed h 
the magiſtrares. The ſtreets were ſtrew'n wit 
flowers, and the air teſoutided with the noiſe df 
bells and various muſical inſtruments. This hy 
mage totally turned the head of a man natural 
havghty, and of confined Ideas. He ſpoke a 
aeg in the moſt deſpotic manner. 

Hab Gonzales pöffeffed judge and the a 
pearance of modetation, 1 it would have been pdf 
fible for him to render himſelf independent. Ti 

ifetÞþal perſons of his party wifhed ir, The m 
arms would have viewed this event with ind 

| rence, and the reſt would have been 2 

oh confent to it. Blind cruekties, inſatiable avich 

And unbounded pride, altered theſe difpofition 

Even the per fons whoſe intereſts were more th 

nektell with thoſe of the tytant, wiſhed for u 
 liverer. 

wands Sven a deliveter Arden G Woropetn 

Th pur tbh" of Pedro de la Gatta. He was a pri 

on futon advanced in years, but prudent, diſintere 

of treat firm, and N endowed with an acute d 

 cernment. He brought no troops along vi 

" him; but he had been intruſted with vnlimt 

powers. The firſt uſe he allowed himſelf to ma 


NES. 
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he ſevere Jaws that had i xendered the preceding 


> him the flegt and the mountainops PIQVIAGESs 
Piꝛarro, to Whom the. amniſty had been. par- 
icularly affereti with (every geſtimony of giſting- 
100, had accepted of it, as he-was adv iſęd to do by 
he moſt enlightened, of his partiſans, che groubles 
ould have been at an end. The habit of com: 


riyate ſtationz and he had recourſe to g fp 
opes of perpetuating his memory, Without 


here La Gaſca was aſſembling his forces. On 
be 9th of April 1848, the battle was begun. at 
he diſtance of four leagues: from this plage, in the 

ins of Saeſahuana. One of the rebel generals 
an to throw himſelf into che enemy s battalions 
periſh like a Romans but this: weak head of 
party choſe rather to ſurrender, and end his life 
re W ſcaffold. Nine or ten of his, officers were 
t x Winged round bim. A mote; diſgraceful ſen- 

re was: pronounced againſt Carvajall. 

Tais confidant of Pizarro, who in all the ac- 
puns: is accuſed of having maſſacred with his 
n hand four hundred men, of having, ſacxi- 


NC Spaniards, and of having deſtroved;maore 
an twenty i, thouſand Jndians through exceſs gf 
to mi dur, was one of the moſt aſtoniſhing men ever 

. recorded 


ending would not ſuffer him to deſcend go 


ding a moment, he advanced towar ds Cuſco, | 


of chem; was to publiſh a general amnifty,wichour * 
giſtinction af perſons or. crimes,. and to Yoke wayne 


dminiſtration} odious, This ſtep alone ſęcured 


el, Hy. means of his agents, more than a thou- 
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B 9.0 x recorded in hiſtory. At a time when” the wink 
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_ of all' men were elevated, he-diſplayed'a” degre 
| (of courage vhich cbüld never admit öf à com 
pariſon. He remained always faithful to th 
cauſe he had engaged in, "though the cuſtomt 
changing ſtandards according! to eircunſtanct 
was then ubiverfally prevalent.” He never for on 
the miöſt triffing ſervice” that had been rendet 
Him, while thoſe who" had once cohferred a 
obligation vpon him might afterwards aFroit 
him with impunity. His cruelty was Become! 
proverb; and in the moſt hofrid"executions e 
ordered, he never loſt any thing of his mink 
Strongly addicted to 'raillery, he was appeaſe 
with a Jeſt, while he inſulted the cry of pain, whid 
appeared to him the exclamation of cowardice) 
weaknels.” His iron heart made a ſport of en 
thing. He took away or preſerved" life for a f 
thing, becauſe life was a nothing in his eſtimato 
His paſſion for wine did not prevent the uncon 
mon ſtrength of his body, and the dreadf 
vigour of his ſoul from maintaining chemſelyest 
the moſt advanced time of life. In extreme ol 
age, he was ſtill the firſt ſoldier, and the f 
commander in the army. His death was ch 
formable to his life. At the age of 'eighty-foi 
he was quartered, without ſhewing any remork 
for what was Te? or jr ir he pep for tl 
futore. 
Svcn was the laſt gene of a OY every al 
of which hath been marked with blood. Civil wal 
have always been cruel in all countries and in 


voy * at Peru W were deſtined to have! 
1 pecul 


— 
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** character of ferocity. Thoſe amt ren 
ited them, and thoſe who engaged 1 in them, were — 
moſt of them adventurers without education _ 
f mean birth. Avarice, which had brought them 

into the New World, was. Joined | to other paſtians 

hich render domeſtic .difſentions ſo Laſting ; and 

ſo violent,, All of them ch, without exception con- 

idered the chief whom they had choſen merely 

as 4 parrner i in their fortune, whoſe influ nge W 

only to tend to the guidance 0 of their boſhiſities. 

one of i t. em ace] ted any pay. "As s plunder 

and confiſcation were to be the fruits of visor, 


bY at 
no quarter, was ever given in action. N " After 2 
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engagement, was over, every rich'man was expoſe 
to informations ; ; and there were near as many 
citizens who periſhed by the hands of che exe 
cutioner, "as by thoſe of the ſoldiers. 1 in battle. 
The gold that had been acquired by ſuch [enor- 
mities, Was Toon exhauſted by the 175 Kind | 
of i intemperance, and the moſt | extravagant Juxur 5 
and the people returned again to all the « excel es 
of military licence that knows no reſtraint.” wy 750 
FoxTuxATELY, for this opulent part of * the new 
hemiſphere, the moſt ſeditious of the ee 
and of thoſe who followed their ſteps, had 151 
ed miſerably 1 in the ſeveral events that had fo fre- 
quently ſubverted i it. Few of them had ſurvived 
the troubles, except thoſe who. had conſtantly 
peſo peaceable occupations to the tumult and 
dangers o great revolutions, What ſtill remain- 
ed of that commotion that had been raiſed i in their 
minds inſenſibly ſank into a calm, like the agita- 
fion of waves. after A long and furious tempeſt, 
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5 — * Then, and chen only, the Catholic kings img it 
Shih ack Alte theinteives Wi: ſovercigns of ihe ci 
Spaniards fixed in Feru. "OY 17 ag was 1 wh 


11141 n 


ſtill remaining. 


Ea. ? im] 

Tais Jegtimate wir ve 10 N vat d 1 

minions; bi lived in the midſt of the mountains! in z and 
ſtate vf independence. Some prine nceſſes- of hn {cha 


5 | Kai iy who had ſubmitted. to ye conquerors the 
| abuſed, bis inexperience and youth and pf: s f 
Falle Upon him to come tö Lima. he; uſurpey of i 
of his. tights carried their infolence. to. ar as 10 WW wor 

| fend him Jetters of grace, wx 5 Tl to. hith they 
ly! a Very moderate dömiain for his ſublifteice hart 
=” went to hide his ame my kis regret in the WW con 
valley of Tucay, where at the expiration of three BW Sou 
years, death, though ſtill too tardy, put an end ld 
fo. his bur d career. An only Aaughte Sai 
who, ſurvived him, married Loyola ; and from had 
this union. are ſprung the houſes of Oropefa and WW hilat 
Alcannizas, , Thus Was the cohqueſt vr * 1 
completed towards the year 1 560, 30 dred 
, Was, t the Caſtiljans bad firſt made . ap» bor 
ance in this empire, it had an extent of more ¶ ¶ dene 
than fifteen thouſand miles of coaſt upon the South not 
Sea, and in it's depth i it was bounded only by tie N abo 
i ghet of che Cordeleiri: 1s mountains... In let then 
han bal a century, : th Adee wen 1 they 


eee 


mot of wem e frömm Peru by terrible A 
deſarts, or by people who obſtinately deſended MI Mag 


their Wee yet they wery all incofporated with A ehe 
7 i 


* m THE EAT Aten — 7 
l it, and ſubmitted to the bine dent ben dg LY 8 K 
F tee latter tides?” Let us take Kreer of Mö — 
Inet M which have ptelerved of acqufred one degree 
I esportasce, ang we mall begin With the Darich!? 
1 Tuis narrow r flip of and, Wich Joins 800 ' Norlons 
; in; nd North RAIL tagethe * is fortified” 5% 4 the province 
# bn WM chain of high mountains, ſofficiegtiy { 1d to, te t 1 
erorz i 8 of the two op po polite feas, "The count Lunt tr: —— 
pre: is fo | barren, tors Fw 0 leſome, and. q fol eee 
rpen of inſects, ek 1 8 85 10 6 -probabili ae 
as 0 would: hever; ha ave. thought, ; fixing there, h ad = 
hic hey not ound at orto. Belle aud at Panama, ** non? 
ence harbours, well. calculated for. eftal Riding ne 
h the Wi communication "between the Tp "At antic ang 5 
three i Southern Ocean, | The reſt of the ifthmats ha 0 
n end little attraction for them, that the ferdlementt dra | 
ohite Saint Mary, 2 N of Nombre de Dios, ich 
from lad at firſt 55 BJ ormed Nin were e magic 
a and Whilated, 
ber MW Tais ne eglett determined, i in 1651, 0 ele i | 
dred Scorch to go there, , The Company, united 

r ap» bor this enterprize, intended to gain the conff- 
more i dence of the few ſavages whom the ſword hag 
South not deſtroyed; to arm them againſt a people 
y the WW whoſe ferocity they had experienced; to work 
n les the mines which were thought more valuable than 
ulbel they are; to intercept the galleons by cruiſes ſxil. 
0 the fully conducted; and to unite their forces with 15 ts 
o the I thoſe of Jamaica, with ſufficient management to 
wert acquire the ſway. in this part of the New World. 
rrible Arzoj er ſo alarming diſpleaſed the court o 
-nded N Madrid, which ſeemed determined to confiſcate the 
with 18 of all the Engliſh, who traded with ſo much 

Wy advantage 
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* > Nc in "pri ATA a coſe 
Mb... .FÞ Vho oitered to a power al re too mue exe 
hay ted, a fleet ſufficient, to fruſtrate the deſign: i It 

diſplea aſed. 28 Tu 727 N 32 this 

ew. om any, W. ne e with t hem the 
— 1 — — 2 meh 95 2 — opolized i in.theſ 
9 * t Was even. a to the Brit 16 


= 


e ML uſtry, who, reſaw 2 corland, . rowin | 
tuane 3 }, ou wi 10 emerge mi that 104 of de- 80 
„ eee dence'ts Rich! it's po 7 had hitherto 7 ke. as 
2 1 3 le, de g K n ee 
Laune tertniged King Wi liam to, rele a} permits * 

which hi his fayg ayQUriges Rad. extgrred rom. 6 vil 

then, became Ie ceſſary to "eVacuace: the golden "re 


and U n which this colony had bech OY 
VV 
e having ſy ch a, nel bout, ane ed chem ns 

ts 14 igh 5 pl 


0. more attention themſelves to a county ſue 


ay 
Which ie had always hitherts difdalned. Thar Ml. all 
miſſionaries ſycceeded 1 in formin nine or 875 vil fog 
(10952 SY 
ages, each of which contained from one hundred ur 
and hifry to two hundred ſavages. Whether fron Ml pet 
the unſettled | diſpoſition of the Indians, or from ; 
lhe oppreſſion of their guides, theſe rifing ſettle» i +, 


ments began to fall off in 1716 ; and in our days atk 


there are no more than three of them remaining, Tr 
defended by four ſmall forts and by a hundre * 
ſoldiers. 4 "43 7 7 wa 12 m or: I 


Extent, li- TIE province of Carthagena is ordere? ol e 
— 1 Hog the Weſt by the river Darien,” and on the Eaſt by beg 


— HC Magdalena. The extent of it's coaſt ih .. 


lation, fifry-three leagues, and of the inland countries V2 


manners, 


and rode of eighty- five. The arid and i extrcitſel high moun. .c ; 
US HT 36 1+ - rains 
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mins that occupy the greateſt part of this vaſt Þ 1.4 * 
ſpace, are ſeparated by large valleys, well watered wonymne 
and fertile! The dampneſs and exceſſiye heat of 

the climate prevent, indeed, the corn, the oils, 

the wines, and the fruits of Europe from thriving 

there: but rice, caſſava, maize, cacao, | ſugar, 

and all the productions peculiar to America, are 

very common. But cotton is the only article cul- 


tivated for exportation; and even the wool of this 
js ſo long; and fo difficult in working, that it is 
only ſold for the loweſt price in our malen, and 


is rejected by moſt of the manufacture. 
BAA was the firſt European, who, in 1 502, 

appeared in theſe unknow'n latitudes. La Coſa, 

Guerra, Ojeda, Veſputius, and Oviedo, landed 


there after him: but the people whom” theſe 


plunderers meant to enſlave, oppoſed them with 
ſuck” firmneſs, that they ere obliged to give up 


all thoughts of forming a ſettlement there. Ac 
length Pedro de Heridia appeared in 1527, with 


a force ſufficient to reduce Trap, 4; He built and 


peopled Carthagena. 


In 1544; ſome Wanke pirates pillaged rer 
town. Forty- one years after, it was burat by the 
celebrated Drake. Pointis, one of the admirals 


of Lewis XIV. took it in 1697; but by his cruel 


rapacity, he diſgraced the arms which his ambitious 
maſter wiſhed to render illuſtrious, The Engliſh 


vere diſgracefully obliged, in 1741, to raiſe the 
ſiege of it, though they had undertaken ic with 


twenty-five ſhips. of the line, fix fire-ſhips, two 
bomb-ketches, and as many land- forces as were 


ſufficient to conquer a great part of America. 


The miſunderſtanding between Vernon and Went- 
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worth: the cabals which divided the army and 
AA... want of experience in moſt of the 
commanders, ant of ſubordination ip the ſubgl- 
terns: all theſe oauſes united to deprive the na- 
tion of the glory nnd advantage it had flatrered it 
gelt with, from one of the muſt brilliant armamenn 
That, 1 ever been e 2230 ae Brit 
rtl TING 307 27 north” tf 
Ard fo hrigey+aroledoie; ebene now 
ſubſiſts/in ſplendour in a peninſula of ſand, 'which 
i joined to the continent only by two Barroy 
12 7 of land the broad eſt of ich is hot thirty. 
five toiſes. It's fortifications arr regular. Nature 
has placed . at iadlivele diſtance a Hilf Df ia tolerable 
Height, on Which the citadeT'or St. Lazarus hath i oft 
been built. Theſe works art defenfled by a ga- cor 
nion more or leſs numerous, as circumſtances wh 
'Þ 'Fequire;” The town is one of the beſt built, the mo 
48  TFhoſt regular and beſt diſpoſed, of anyùn che Nerv I ity, 
£3 | World“ It may contain twensy-five thouſand i is | 
= . Wals. Of this number the Spaniards form the vin 
4+ ſixth part; the Indians, the. Negrors/-and ſeveril Bf the 
BY races compoſed of mixtures of . e hab 
Yoke vp the remainder, ro 7 929777 : BY for 
Tusk mixtures ate mort We Carths mo! 
gena than in moſt of the other SpanNſh culonics. A BY whi 
multitude of vagabonds 'without employment, Wl len- 
iwithour fortune, and without recommendations, are 
are fe” cohtinually reſorting to this place. In a The 
country Where chey are totally unknow'n, no Bf thei 
citizen can venture to repoſe any confidence in their 
ſervices; they are deſtined to ſubſiſt wretchedly on 
*the alms of the convents, and to lie in the corner 
of a ſquare, or under the partico-of ſome church. 


if 


* IN 1 THR EAST AND WEST NDS... | 6s, 
ande e e experience in this miſerable * 28 * 
f the BY aate ſhould bring ſome. violent diſeaſe upon them, — 


they are commonly aſſiſted by the free negro women 
whoſe care and kindneſs they requite by marrying 
them. Thoſe who have not the happineſs of; being 
in a ſituation. dreadful enough to excite the com · 


nents 
tig i paſſion of the women, are; obliged to take refuge 
in the country, and to devote themſelves to fa- 


tiguing labours; which à certain national pride, 
and ancient cuſtoms, render equally inſupportable. 
Indolence is carried ſo far in this countty, that 
men and women who are wealthy ſeldom quit 
their hammocks, and that but for a little time. 
Taz climate muſt be one of the principal cauſes 


hath WY of chis inadtivity. The heat is exceſlive and almoſt 
gat - continual at Carthagena. The torrents of water, 
ances which are inceſſantly pouring down from the 


month of May to November, have this peculiar- 


ty, that they never cool the air, which, however, 
and is ſometimes à little tempered by the north eaſt 


winds in the dry ſeaſon. The night is as hot as 
the day, An habitoal perſpiration gives the in+ 


icty, Wl habirants the pale and livid colour of ſickly per- 
bons. Even bt re perfect health, their 
rtha- Wl motions parrake of the ſoſtneſs of the climate, 
5. A which evidently relaxes their fibres; I his indo» 
ent, Wl fence manifeſts irfſelf even in their words, which 
ions, ate always uttered /Nowly, and with a low vuicr. 
in a Thoſe who come hither from Europe preſerve 
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,-no their freſh eemplexidns and plumpneſs :three'ar 
cheir WI four months : 'bur-they afterwards loſe botbd. p 


Tais decay is the forerunner of an evil ſtill 
more dreadful, hut the nature of which is little 
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Book known. It is conjectured that ſome perſons att 
affected with it from catching cold, others from 
indigeſtion. It manifeſts itſelf by vomitings, ac- 
companied with ſo violent a delirium, that the 

patient muſt be confined, to prevent him from 

tearing himſelf to pieces. He oſten expires in 

the midſt of theſe agitations, which ſeldom laſt 

above three or four days. A lemonade made of the 

juice of the opuntium, or Indian ſig, is, accord - 

ing to Godin, the beſt ſpecific that has been found 

againſt fo fatal a diſeaſe,” Thoſe who have eſcaped Wl cr: 

this danger at firſt,” run no riſque-for the future, ap} 

We are aſſured from the teſtimony of men of Wl the 
underſtanding, that even upon their return to Wl arc 

5 Carthagena; after a long —_— 120 have no- of 
5 | thing to fear. 0 121 blo 
1 Tux town and it's territory exhibie the ſpeRacl va 
37 of a hideous leproſy, which indiſcriminately attacks WW har 
73 both the inhabitants and ſtrangers. The philoſo- 1 
| phers who have attempted to aſcribe this calamicy WI Th 
to the eating of pork, have not conſidetred that nea 
Ig | nothing of a ſimilar kind is ſeen in the other parts of 
4 of the New World, where this kind of food is not Wi fro: 
4 leſs common. To prevent the: progreſs of this WW Th 
diſtemper, an hoſpital has been, founded in the ¶ pro 
country. Perſons who are ſuppoſed to be attack ver 
ed with it, are ſhut up here,; without diſtinction to x 
of ſex, rank, or age. The benefit of ſo wiſe an I ftor 
eſtabliſhment is loſt through the avarice of the N exe: 
governors, who, without being deterred by the Bil ed i 
danger of ſpreading the diſeaſe, ſuffer the poor tv BY and 
go in and out to beg. Thus. it is that the number BY ther 
of the ſick is ſo great, that the incloſure of the ¶ tion 
dwelling il -.. 
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6g. 
n aveclling is of an- immenſe ettent. Everyone © 5.9 K 
from there enjoys a little ſpot of ground that is marke. 
, ace ¶ out for him dn his admiſſion! There he build an 
t the I abode ſuitable to his fortune, where he Ives in 
from Wi tranquillity to the end of his days, which are often 
es in Wl long, though unhappy. This diſorder ſo powers 
la I fully excites that paſſion which is the ſtrongeſt o 


permit marriage to ſuch as are ufflicted with it. 
This is, perhaps, inereaſing the paſſion by in- 
creaſing the means of ſatisfying it. Theſe deſires 


them, they increaſe by their very remedies, and 
are reproduced by each other. The inconvenience 
of beholding this ardent diſeaſe which infects the 
blood, perpetuated in the children, hath given 
way to'the dread of other Sience n wy Per. 
haps, chimerical. e | 

Ler us be allowed to form a conjecture. 
There are ſome people in Africa that are ſituated 
nearly under the fame latitude, who have a cuſtom 
of rubbing the body with an oil that is expreſſed 
from the fruit of a tree reſembling the palm. 


this i This oil is of a diſagreeable ſmell: but beſide the 
che property it has of keeping off inſects which are 
ack» Wl very troubleſotme under this burning ſky, it ſerves 
tion Wil to make the {kin pliable, and to preſerve, or re- 


ſtore to that organ ſo eſſential: to life, the free 


| the BY exerciſe of the office for which nature has deſign- 
the ed it; it alſo-quiets the irritation” which dryneſs 


and aridity muſt bring on upon the ſkin, which 
then becomes ſo hard, that all kind of perſpira- 
tion is 8 If a ſimilar method were 
| tried 


appear to be irritated by the very gratification of 


all others, that it has been jadged neceſſary to 


* 


AND: "TRAD: 


1 * & tried at 8 and if the gleaplipeſs which 
— n 
leproſy .mpight. he ſtrained, or even touch 


aboliſhed, 7 


* Norpirnsray bin this dilgutting Ame 


the various defects of an inconvenient. and dans 


gerous climate, and many other diſagreeable cir: 


cumſtances, Spain hath always ſhew'n a great 


predilection for Carthagena, on account of ity 


harbour, one of the beſt that is Known. It i; 
two leagues in extent, and hath a deep and excel 
lent bottom. There is not more agitation ther, 
than on the moſt, calm river. There are two 
channels that lead up to it. That which is called 
Bocca- Grande, and which is from ſeyen to cight 
hundred toiſes in breadth, had formerly ſo lite 
depth, that the ſmalleſt capoe coulg with gifficuly 
paſs through it, The ocean hath gradually! in⸗ 
creaſed it's depth ſo much, that in ſome part 


twelve feet of water may be fond. If che reye! 


lutions of time ſhould bring about greater altes 
ations, the place would be expoſed. Accendingh, 
the attention of the court Madrid is ſeriouſly 
engaged in conſidering the means of preventing ſo 
great an evil. Perhaps, aſter much reflection, 
na ſimpler or more certain egpedient will he 
found, chan to oppoſe to the enemy's fleets 2 dyke 
formed of old ſhips filled with 4tencg and funk in 
the fea, The channel of Bocce Chica bath bees 
hitherto the only one practical. This is 10 
narrow, that only one veſſel can enter at ones, 
The Englich, in 1741, having deftroyed che forr 
aentiou chat defended dus paſſage, they ws 
en 


— 


m THE KAS AD vans Mu. 
cen ſince reſtored with eater ſkill. T hey ey n 6 gx 


vhich | 
$ thi ere no longer placed "at the entrance of the gut” — 
tall; et, but further up the channel, "IE, they will” OR ww, 


4 * #.4 4 * 
cure a better defence. | „nene 


nper, Ar the time that theſe countties were cdpptita 
dane ich proviſions, by the well cknow'n method of 
e cir: Me galleons, the veſſels which ſet out from Spain 
great u together, failed to Carthagena b. before they went 


p Porto Bello, and viſited it again on their re- 
rn to Europe. In the firſt voyage, they depo- 
ied the merchandize that was neceſſaty fot the 


ply of the interior provinces, and received the 
; twp rice of them in the ſecond. When ſingle thips 
alled Where ſubſtituted to theſe monſtrous E e 
cight e city ſerved rat the ſame kind of le. Tr was 
line vays the mg of communication between the 
cully a hemiſphere and great part of the New. From 
ly. in» e year 2 to 1753, this ſtaple was only viſited 
peru * (twenty-ſeven ſhips from Spain: theſe, in ex- 
reyo· ange for the merchandize they had brought; 


080 every year, 9,357,866 livres *; in gold; 
79,498 livtes , in | filver; - wi 951,765 
wes T, in the produce rel the Sr oy _ 


og ſo 939,069 livres 5. 

ion, Tas article of the Piodsce of the Aunty; „ 
11 be mpoſed 6f four hol eight hundred and four- -  - 
Ayke ore quintals of cacab, the value of which in Eu- 
ak is Pre was 509,760 livres ; of five hundred and eighty 

| beeg uintals of bark, of the value of 200,880 livres © ;. 

is i ſeventeen quintals of vicuna wool, of the value 

m 39.905 l. 115. 8 d. 4 197,0721. 88. 4d. 

maj t 35,4901. 145. 2d. 8 622,461 1, 138. 4d: 


|| 21,2401. we" | 1 570. 
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Book K of 12,474 livres *; of ohe quintal and u half 


— vanilla, of the value of 11,988 livres 11 of ſere 
cutnrals. -of tortoiſe ſhel], of the value bf 4-6] 
livres 4; of fifteen ne of morher*of- peu 
of the value of 1701 livrss Y of ſixtern qui 
of balſam, of Ft value of 18,900 Tivres |; d o 
two thouſand. and thirty quintals of à Tpetits 1 
Bralil wood, of the value of 29,295 livres 

of two N one hun dred ſkins, with the hat 
ON, of.the value of 34 ,029 livres , of forty 
quintals of. dragon's blood, of the value of 2200 


ble 
livres f of fi quintals « balſam of capivi, i 


ni 


the value of * 2,700 livres FI; of KAR! uiticals oc. 
ſarſaarilla, of the value of 97 77 2 Ii vres $ 1 of oil dine 
ue 170 88 Livres f 


quint LIE ivory, of. the Va 7 
— a_laftly,, one hugdred an eightpeig 10 l 
2 of i of” the ee or 11. ng 
livres CF. , er d. ON 165 { 4 


ere 


wit 241 5 e * H 
Is theſe raturns, where. ate was norhing om v 
government, and where, was for I Ire, 
territory of... Carchaged al rpiſhed | by y to IF 
amount of 93,241 livres Goon! That of of 4 bt eſſed 
tha was ſtill leſs — * oy ax e _— 
Cuales of . Tum province, the, extent of h * Ws 
into which Eaſt to Weſt is eighty leagues, and. one h hon ed | 
Te: and tape . Nenad to South, was, unlar we 
VWD None: 
1 1. Ich. f 1 . = 
; r 55 e er 
14%. 106. tt. £19 108. 10d. : led 
i; 4:83 l. | $5 401. 9%... ih 
An 16 1.38. 4d. Ci 900 J. 106. | 
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if of el diſcovered; as were all the beighbvoriag 2 
eel egions; at the diſaſtrous period when che Kings —— 
„e Spain, ſolely intent upon their uggrandize- Marks is 
ea ent in Europe, required only from thoſe of their 4. 


jets, who went info the New World, the 
ſth part of the gold which chey collected in their 
lunders. Upon this condition, theſe” robbers, 
ho were ſtimulated by the love of novelty, by 
inordinate paſſion for wealth, and even by the 
opes of meriring heaven, were left to be the 


le arbiters of their actions. Without dread of 
vi, 08Wuniſhrnent, or of cenſure, they might wander 
tuch bout from one country to another, preſerve ot 
ko dendon a conqueſt,” improve a tetritory, or de- 


roy it, and maffacre che people, or treat them 
ith humanity, as they thought proper. Every 
ing ſuired the Court of Madrid ; provided they 
ere fupplied with plenty of riches, the fovrce 
om which they came always 1 honeſt and 
Ra 
Ravacts 404 cruelties that cannot be ex- 
reſed, were the neceſlaty conſequence of theſe 
bominable principles; and univerfal defolation 
evailed. The fatal veſtiges of it are ſtill to be 
ced in all parts, but more eſpecially at Saint 
lartha. After theſe deſtroyers had ſpoiled the 
lonies of the gold which they had picked up in 
eit rivers, and of the pearls which they had 
hed upon their coaſts, they diſappeared. The 
among them who ſettled themſelves there, 
iſed one or two towns, and ſome villages; 
ich remained without intercourfe with each 
her, till it was opened by ſome indefatigable 
"IP £ Capucin 
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B. 9.0 K Capucin miſſionaries, who, in our days, hat 
w—— contrived to collect, in eight hamlets, - three 
thouſand one hundred and ninety-one Motilong, 
or Evagiras, the moſt ferocious of the ſavag 
who oppoſed it. Here their deſpicable poſttriy 
vegetates, fed and waited upon by | ſome Indian 
or Negroes, The mother- country hath newer 
ſent one ſingle veſſel into this diſtrict, and hat 
never received any kind of production from i 
The induſtry and activity of this place, conf 
only in a fraudulent trade of cattle, and eſpeciii ou 
mules, catried on with the Dutch, or with tg 
other cultivators of the neighbouring iſlands, yilih"' 
give in exchange cloathing, and ſome other ent 
jects of little value. Superſtition keeps up thi 
fatal indolence. It prevents the people E 
diſcerning that it is not by ceremonies, by fl 
gellations, or by autos aa fe, that the diyinit 
to be honoured; bur by the ſweat of man's bi iſpu 
by the clearing of land, and by uſeful labouſ lou. 
Theſe proud men perſuade themſelves that tion 
are greater in a church, or at the feet of a moi O 
than in the fields or the workſhop. The tyrauſ 
of their prieſts hath kept away from them th 
knowlege which might haye undeceived then 
Even this work, written purpoſely to enlight]l Ir; 
them, they will never be acquainted, with, Wd at 
ſame fortunate event ſhould put it into en 
hands, they would have an abhorrence of it, u lantat 
would conſider it as a criminal production, ti 
author of which would deſerve to be burnt. 


re events ALPHONSO Ojzpa was the firſt who reconnd 
: at hap- 


pened at de- tred, in 405 che country called Venezucls," 


nezuelas, 


—— 
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Little Venice, a name that was given to it, be- 9 
zuſe ſome huts were ſeen there, fixed upon nk 
takes, to raiſe them above the ſtagnant waters 

hat covered the plain. Neither this adventurer, 


den or his immediate ſucceſſors, thought of forming 
zny ſettlements there. Their ambition was only 


o make ſlaves, that-they might convey them to | . 
hu be iſlands which their ferocity had depopulated, 6@>© 
t was not till 1527 that John d' Ampuez fixed 
colony upon this coaſt, and promiſed to his 

ci Court a region abounding in metals. This pro- 

ch ue gave riſe, in the following year, to an 
rangement n cage to a our at- 
tion., A 

CnakIES V. who had — ſock, a number of 
rowns upon his head, and concentrated ſo much 

ower in himſelf, was engaged, by his ambition, 

r by the jealouſy of his neighbours, in endleſs 

bra iſputes, the expences of which exceeded his 

bon eſources. In his neceflities, he had borrowed 

it thefFonfiderable ſums of the Welſers of Augſbourg, 

ho were then the richeſt merchants in Europe. 

hat prince offered them in payment the pro- 

n tu oc of Venezuela, and they e it as a 

ther ef of Caſtile. ü 


igbe Ir was to be ſuppoſed that herding who 
a acquired their fortune by the buying and 
the ling of territorial productions, would eſtabliſh 
t, anY/ancations in their domains. It was to be 
n, t ppoſed, that Germans, who had been brought 
; p in the midſt of mines, would work thoſe which 
onnolfiſere upon the ſpot that was granted to them. 
ut theſe expectations were entirely fruſtrated. 
Foy +: The 
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pOOk 
VI. 
Ry mums 


The cocos 
Hath always 


tention of 
the Spani- 
ards upon 
Vene uels. 


and ripping them open, to extort from then 


dragged along, and laden with proviſions, whb 
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The Welſers only ſent into the New, World four 
or five hundred of thoſe fierce ſoldiers, whom 
their country began to ſell to whoever would and 
could pay for their blood. Theſe baſe hireling 
carried along with them beyond the ſeas, thu 
propenſity for pillagifig, which they had con- 
tracted in the different wars in which they had 
ſerved. Under the guidance of their chieſs, A. 
finger and Sailler, they overran an immenſe tra 
of country, putting the ſavages to the torture, 


where the gold was to be found. Some Indians 


were put to death as ſoon as they ſank under the 
laſſitude, followed this ſavage band. Hunger, 
fatigue, and poiſoned arrows, fortunately deli 
vered the earth of this odious burthen. The 
Spanierds reſumed poſſeſſion of a foil which the 
Welſers would no longer have any concern with; 
and their conduct was not very different from 


that which had juſt excited ſo much horror. mar 


Their commander Carvajal, indeed, forfeited hu by! 
life for theſe enormities: but this puniſhment did ker: 
not recall from the grave the victims that ha thir! 
been precipitated into it. From their aſhes aroſe, N and 
in proceſs pf time, a few. SrafvQionss « which 'T 
the cacao was the principal,” the 
Tut cacao tree, which is of 2 middling fize, WY part 


fixed bes generally thrgws out five or fix trunks from it pert 
root. The wood of it is brittle and white afte: 
it's root reddiſh,” and rather rugged. As i yell 
grows up it throws off ſome inclined branches Vit 1 


wee do not ſpread . Ars leaves arc alt BW vith 
| nat, 
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adn three in breadth. They are My 
ixed upon ſhort petals, flattened, and furniſ 
at their baſis with two membranes, or 0 


The flowers ariſe in ſmall bunches along the ſtems 
y had ind the branches. Their calix is greeniſn, and 
, Al BY bath five deep diviſſons. The five petals that 


compoſe- the corolla are ſmall, yellow, inflated 
at their baſe, lengthened out into a kind o 


then trap, which is folded up in a circular form, an 

lian widened at it's extremity, Theſe petals are 
vb fixed to a ſpatha, ſormed hy the aſſemblage of ten 
the threads, five of Which bear ſtamina. The five 
agen N other intermediate ones are longer, and in the 
deli- i ſhape of a tongue. The piſtil, which is placed 
Te in che center, and ſurmounted with one ſtyle 


only, becomes an oviform capſula, almoſt of a 

igneous texture, fix or ſeven, inches in length, 
and: two in breadth ;- uneyen_ upon it's ſurface, 
marked with ten coſtæ, and ſeparated internally 


d hu by membranous partitions into five cells. The 
t da kernels which it contains, to the number of 
dad thirty, or more, are covered with a brittle ſhell, 
roſe, N and ſurrounded with a whitiſh pulp. _ 
hich THEest kernels are. the baſis of the chocolate, 
the goodneſs of which depends upon. the oily 
ze, BY part they contain, and conſequently upon their 
rie perfect maturity. The capſula is gathered, when, 
te; after having changed ſucceſſively from green. to 


yellow, it acquires a dark muſk colour. It is 
fit with a knife, and all the kernels, ſurrounded 


vith their pulp, ener out and heaped up 1 
4 tub, 


nate, oval, and terminated. in a; point. 11 The 35 NH 
largeſt of them are from eight to nine feet in 


74, 
cox 
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» 2 * rubin order that they may ferment. T. ope · 

don deftroys the principle of vegetation, and 
removes dhe ſuperfluous moiſture from the kei- 

nels, which are afterwards. expoſed to the ſun 

upon hurdles, i in order to complete the drying of 

them. The» co thus prepared, keeps for a 

conſiderable time, provided it he in a dry place; 

but it is not prpper to keep/ it tho dong, /becaul 

it loſes, with * part of it's gil and of its pro- 
perties. Tj TOE OE EPI xi an ee 

TI coooa wal grows readily; from 'feeds-thut 

are ſom n in holes ranged in a ſtraight line, nt 

at ꝭtheidiſtance of five or ſix fert ſrom each other 

Theſe oY which muſt ber freche ſoon vegetate. 

The tree groyss up tolerably fuſt) an begins 1 
reward ch been che cultivator at the en 

of two years, Te crops art gathered erty 

Lear, which are equal in quality and quantity 

This tree requires "a rief and moiſt Toil; which 

path not been employed for amy other Kind df 

| culture. Tf it ſhould want water; it Would pro- 
og r duce no fruit, wither, and die. A ſhade, to 
8 ſhelter it continually from) the. heat of the ſun, i; 
. onot leſs neceſſary; to it. The fieſds in which the 
0! 4. Yor cocoa trees are planted, are alſo liable to be de- 

ſtroyecl by the hurricanes,” uhleſs care be taken to BN thi 

Akirt them with -ſtronger. trees. The culture anc 

arhiek the tree further requires is neither lab cor 

rious nor expenſive.” It is ſufficient to pull up ti: Wi ſho 

weeds that grow round it, _ which: would de- WW {en 

es. it of it's nouriſiment. the 

Tus cocoa tree is — 3 in ſeveral wane o BW ſho 

the New World in "wy of them it even grons 

5 natural 


ts of 
grons 
rally. 
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naturally. 


Nevertheleſs; it's fruit id no where 22 * | 


{o plentiful as at Venezuela; and no here of o — 


good a quality, if we except Soconuſc a. 

Bur for the ſpace of two centuries, the tebours 
of the colony did not turn out to the profit of che 
mother- country. 
overburdened with taxes, and ſo: much embar- 
raſſed with formalities; that the province found a 
conſiderable! advantage in receiving from the 


The national trade was ſo much 


hands of the Dutch of Curagoa all the merchan- 


diſe they wanted, and in giving them for pay- 
ment the produce of their ſoil, which theſe 
indefatigable neighbours ſold for an immenſe 
profit to part of Europe, and even to the nation 


that was proprietor” of the territory in which it 


vas collected. This ſmuggling intercourſe was 
ſo briſt and ſo conſtant, that from the year 1700 
to the end of. 1727, only five ſhips were ſent out 
from the ports of Spain to Venezuela, and they, 
all, of them without es Ae ory a voyage 
more or leſs ruinons. 

Svcn was the fituation af affairs, when thine 
merchants of the province of (Guipuſcoa, ima- 
gined, in 1728, that it would be. advantageous to 
them to unite in a body in order to undertake 
this nayigation. Their views were approved 


and encouraged by government. The principal 
conditions of the grant, were, that the Company 


ſhould pay for every thing they might chooſe to 


ſend out, and for every thing they might receive, 


the taxes that were already ſettled, and that they 


ſhould entorrain, at their own FAPENCE, 8 ſufficient 
number 
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mages number of guarda 008 mb rr inhabit. 
ants from ſmuggling. #08 nee e 
SOME aeration were mee made in the 
adiminiſtration of this ſociety. At firſt they were 
only permitted to fit out two" ſhips every year; 
but in 1734 they obtained leave to * TY 
as they thought proper. 17% bow 
© Is the beginning, the CPU bad not the 
privilege of an exeluſtve charter. The govern- 
ment granted it to them in 1942, for the depart- 
ment of Caraccas; and ten years after for that'of 

; Maracaibo, two territories, the union of which 
forms the province of YEN EN — 
eee miles along the coaſ. 
Tur the year 1744, the ny A Whol ret 

Hin the New World, were alF to depoſit” their 
whole cargo in the port of Cadiz. After thi 

period, they were only obliged to carry there, the 
cacao neceſſary for the ſupply of Andaluſia, and 
of the neighbouring diſtriẽts. They were allowed 
to diſembark the reſt at Saint r 1 
t of the riſe of the Company. 

- Ir was in this town that . nt eth 
of the proprietors was originally holden. In 
1751, it was transferred to the capital of the oh 
empire, where ſome one of the molt eſteemed 
members of the council of the” Indies pre 
pyer it every two years. WF Ta 1 

Tur merchandize was at firſt Schere to the 45 
higheft bidder. The Court was then informed T5 
that à general diſcontent prevailed ; that a ſmall 
Wmber of rich aſſociates ſhould monopolize the 

$ es cacao, 
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cacaa, which, is Sf Os an Aale BOO 0 K 
of primary neceſſity, and ſhould afterwards ſell it — 
at what price they choſe. Theſe murmurs occa- 
ſioned, in 175, a regulation, that without ſup- 
preſſing the magazines at Saint Sebaſtian, at 
Cadiz, and at Madrid, new ones ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed . at Corunna, at Alicant; and at Rarce- 
lona; and that in all of them the. cacao ſhould 
be retailed to the inhabitants ** . price ety 
$4 by the miniſtry, / J 5 
Tux Company obigined,..im 1735 — 55 Px 
ſhares ſhould. be conſidered as a real eſtate, that 
they might be perpetually entailed, and formed 
into thoſe unalienable, and indiviſible majoraſcos, 
or inheritances ſettled upon the eldeſt heir, which 
are; in 1 to e = 208 5 
Spaniards. 5 
Ir was Par We in 2961, cher the 8 
ſhould advance, to the members who might wiſh 
for it, the value of ſixteen ſhares; that theſe 
ſhares ſhould be put in truſt, and that they might 
be ſold, if after a ſtipulated period the proprietor 
did not withdraw them. The intent of this pru- 
dent arrangement, was to ſuccour ſuch of the 
proprietors whoſe affairs might be ſomewhat 
embarraſſed, and, to maintain the credit of the 
Company by honeſt i SUES 
Accoxpm to regulations made in 1776, the 
operations of the Company are to extend to 
Cumana, to the Oroonoko, to the iſlands of Tri- 
nity and St. Margaret. Theſe countries, indeed, 
have not been ſubjected to it's monopoly: but 
the favours it has received are e equivalent to an 


excluſive privilege, 
DvuzinG 
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Dunn theſe changes, the number of free · 


nen and of ſlaves were increaſing at Venezuela, 


| a ſeven hundred and fiſty-nine plantations, 


diſtributed in ſixty-one villages, were emerging 
from their languid ſtate, and others were form- 
ing. The former cultures were improved, and 
new ones eſtabliſned. The cattle penetrated more 
and more into the inland parts of the country, 


But it was chiefly in the diſtrict of Caraccas that 


the improvements were moſt conſpicuous. The 


7 town which bears this name, contained four and 


twenty thouſand inhabitants, moſt of them in 


_ ealy circumſtances, The guayra which ferved 


far the purpoſe of it's navigation, though it 
afforded nothing more than an indifferent anchor- 


age, ſurrounded with a ſmall number of hurt, 


was, gradually becoming a conſiderable colony, 

even a tolerable harbour, by means * a large 
pier conſtructed with ſkill. 8 

Ar Puerto Cabello, which had been entitch 


| abandoned, though one of the beſt ports of Ame 


rica, three hundred houſes were raiſed. Let us 


endeavour to inveſtigate the cauſes of this ſingular 
proſperity, under the ſhackles of a monopoly. 
Tur Company underſtood from the firſt, that 
their ſucceſs was inſeparable from that of the 
colony ; and they therefore advanced'to the inha- 
bitants as far as 3,240,000 livres“, without inte- 
reſt. This debt was to be diſcharged in com- 


modities; and thoſe who did not Fulfill their 


engagements, were ſummoned to the tribunal of 


* 135,0601, | | 
; ' the 


. 


the king's tepreſentative, nenn Was B * K | 
ſolely to judge, whether the cauſes of delay were, — 


n ee Wes TRE A 41 
Tur magazines of the Company were con- 

au ſupplied with every ahi that might be 

of uſe to the country, and always open to receive 

every thing the country ebuld pour inte theft. 

By this method the labours wete never langt 


for want of means, or of acmarket . 


Tux value of what the Company were to ell, 
or to buy, was not 'left to the rapacity of 
agents, The government of the 
fixed the price of what came from Europe: And 
a meeting, compoſed of the directors; colonilts, 
and factors, always regulated the price'of hi 
1 of the ſoil. 97 9117 By 
' Svcn of inhabitants of the New World as 
were not ſatisfied with theſe regulations, were 
allowed to ſend into the Old one, upon their own 
account, the fixth part of their crops, and to 
receive the value in merchandize ; but" theſe 
affairs were” -* oh to bs woman by cht hips 
of the Company. | L 
By theſe wr inndtcs hs cutlividior was bet- 
ter rewarded for his labours, than he had been at 
the time of the contraband trade. The new diſ- 


Yr Vos 


poſition of things was in reality fatal only to a 


few ſcheming, turbulent and adventurous men, 
who collected in their hands, at a low price, the 


productions of the country, in order to deliver 


them afterwards to foreign navigators of the fame 
character as themſelves. 


4 . Tax 


{ 
4 


province al\vays 
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* 08 Taz new kingdom of Grenada, Mexico, ſome 
— Of the American iſlands, and the Canaries, were 
in the habit of drawing from Venezuela part of 
the cacao conſumed by their inhabitants. Theſe 
colonies; continued to enjoy this right without 
reſtraint. They even purſued it with greater ad- 
vantage, becauſe the production which — 
wanted to procure became _— n 
was obtained at a cheaper rate. 15 2 
y FormerLy Venezuela furniſhed Tan to the 
tratle of the mother : country. The Company, 
fince their eſtabliſhrhent, have always ſupplied it 
with productions, the quantity of which hath ſuc- 
ceſſively increaſed . From the year 1748 to 1753, 
the Company conveyed annually into the colony 
to the value of 3,197,327 livres , in merchan- 
dize. They drew from thence antuially to the 
amount of 239,144 livres 2, in ſilver; thirty- 
ſeven thouſand quintals of cacao, which they 
: ſold for 5,332, ooo livres ; two thouſand: five 
2 hundred quintals of tobacco, ſold for 170, 200 
livres 9; one hundred and fifty-leven quintals 
of indigo, ſold for 198, 990 livres twenty 
356, 400 livres ;; and ſome dividi, ſold» for 27,000 
livres“; fo that their returns amounted to 
e ewes The . * Fn. Was, 


6 * 133,224 1, 8 ak + bb 62 84. 
* 222, 166]. 1338. 4d. „ $ 75425 J. | 
| il 8,291 J. 53. 8 4 . q 14,850 l. 1 


tt 264,646 l. 13. 84. 
therefore, 


o 


—— — — — ̃ 4 
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therefore, 3,6% livres e We call ie ap- 4 
parent, becauſe the expences and the cuſtomw 2 
abſorbed 1,932,500 livres + of this ſum ſo that 
che real profit of the Company was only 
1,701,897 livres 4. Gn ee D645. £53: SHI, 
Ar theſe branches of 'commerce' have been 
increaſed except that of the YJividi; whiel it 
hath been neceſſary to give up, ſince it hach 
been found that it was not fit to be ſubſtituted to 
the Aleppo nut in dying, as it had been rather 
inconſiderarely imagined, The extention would 
have been ſtill greater, had it been poſſible tb 
put an end to Meterlivg But notwithſtanding 
the vigilance" of ten cruizers, with eighty n 
guns, one hundred and ninety- tw] o ſwivels, and 
five hundred and eighteen men on board; not 
withſtanding twelve poſts, with ten or twelve ſol- 
dier in each, eftabliſhed along the coaſt, and 
notwithſtanding the annual expence of 1, 400, ooo 
livres , the contraband trade hath not been 
entirely RI 7 and it is mY ar Coro r 
it is carried on 1 
Tn nation hw — 5 e by che efts- 
blimment of the Company. It does not pay them 
for the cacao more than half the price which'the 
Dutch uſed to charge. The quintal, which. is 
now bought in Spain for a thing 1. — wad 
merly to coſt 320, . 1 
Tus advantages which accrue to brake Sbvetu⸗ 
ment from os ablifhmenc of the Company are 


i. - 151,433 17. 64. + 80,5901. 165. 8d. 
1 70, 922 I. 78. 6d. § 58, 333 I. 68. 8d. 
le, | 61. 138. 4d. q 131. 68. 8 d. | 
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K not leſs evident: Before this period the revenue 
— e of the Crown at Venezuela, were never ſufficient 


It 
on 
to defray the expences of ſovereignty; They en 
have ſince increaſed conſiderably, not only be · ion 
cauſe the citadel of Puerto Cabello has been ins 
conſtructed, which hath; coſt , 640, O00 livres *, 
but alſo, becauſe a greater number of regulat Wc: 
troops are maintained in the country. The 7 
treaſury, however, hath ſome ſuperfluous caſh; 
which it diſtributes at Cumana; at St. Mar- re. 
garet's, at Trinity iſland, and on the Oroonoko, re. 
This is not the whole. In Europe, the produc- 51. 
tions of the country pay annually to the State 
more than 1, 600, ooo f, and the navigation they ey 
give riſe to forms fifteen hundred ſailors for it, or . 
Hs: them in. conſtant employment. | 
Bur hath the Company itſelf been equally pro $10 
1 There was every reaſon to doubt, in 
the beginning, whether it would maintain itſelf. Merit 
Although the coloniſts were allured to become d 

- members of it, they refuſed. at firſt to deliver tin 
their productions to it. In Spain, where a com- e oc 
mercial; aſſociation was a novelty, no great eager- Ne 
neſs, was ſnew'n to become a member of it, not- Ne 
withſtanding the example ſet by the monarch, 
by the queen, by the Infant Don Lewis, and by es 
the province of Guipuſcoa. It was neceſſary to 
reduce the number of ſhares to fifteen hundred, 
which it had been reſolved to carry on to three iſ © 
thouſand; and the capital, intended to be ix . 

̃ millions Þ was reduced to three $ | Theſe "y 


» 67.300 l. | | + 66,6661. 13 8. . vor 
1 250, ooo l. | $ 1250001, 


culties 


NHR ZAS AD WEST Nh], 4% 
lies did not prevent- conſiderable dividende ® OW * 
om being paid to the proprietors even id the hm 

ry firſt years. The: ſums rig rreſttvet whe, 
nee 1752, to double the-oris 
nal funds, and in 1766 to trebl& them) win 
regular intereſt of five per cam. exeluſive oſ the 
traordinary dividends. On the firſt oſ January 
), the company's debts, even including the 
lue of the ſhares, which had riſen to 1, e * 

res *, amounted to no more than 13, 198,6 
res 12 ſols , and they were in poſſeſſion f 
133,60 livres ſour ſols . Conſeqquently / 
ey had 5.95514 livres 12 ſols g aboye Whaer 
ey oπ⁰. , 14351 39 2h re en oo OD 
Taz improper . pt that gebepehy prevail in 8 
cluſive ſocieties, hath not infected that of Caracl '*© 
5 ſo-much as others. It Hath never been led aſtray 
om it's ſyſtem by abſurd enterprizes: It's 09a 
grity hath preſerved it from every kind of law, 

d eren from the ſlighteſt conteſt, That 1h 1 
tiny might not be expoſed to the caprices ern 
e ocean, or to the riſques of war; it's cargoes | 

re been all of chem inſured- It's enga * 
re been fulfilled with inviolable fidelity! And 

ly, in a country where moſt of the landed * 
ates are entailed, and where there are few 
od vents for money, the: Company hath ob⸗ 
ned all that it wanted, at t Md: a: half 

bf office 0) ul cult ons tore; 
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In order to conciliate to itſelf the good wiſy 
of the nation, which are generally denied in il 
parts to a monopoly, the Company hath alva 
been deſirous of appearing animated with a put 
lic ſpirit. From the year 1735, it took up 
itſelf the care of the manufactures of ' Placent 
which: ſcarce uſed to furniſh eight thouſand fit 
locks: per annum; and which, at preſent, without 

c ing ſome other kinds of arms that hn 
to be fabricated there, ſupplies fourtee 
thouſand | four. hundred, with the ſcutcheon 


of their locks, which it was before neceſl far 
to bring from Liege. Though during t * 
ſhort war of 1762, ſix of the Company's ye "= 
ſels, richly. laden, fell into the hands of th * 
Engliſh; it till devoted to government all d * 
credit and influence it poſſeſſed. Wood for t M 
building of ſhips was periſhing in the provin % 
of. Nayazre, ſo that it became neceſſary to cut] N 
down. Roads were alſo to be made to bringi W 
dern te nber den ache Vidalia, and f > 
uncertain river vas to be put in a ſtate fit to ca 1 
this wood. to it's mouth, after which it was tol * 
conducted to the important harbour of Ferlfiſ "© 
Since the year 1766, all theſe things are execun 2 
by the Company to the great _— of 
anne rien . 
Tus Company ſtill continues to annovi 

; other enterprizes uſeful to the ſtate; but its 5 
matter of doubt whether it will be allowed ti ode 
to execute them. The reſolution which ! a 
Court of Madrid ſeems to have taken, to op Tre 
it's ports of the New World to all it's ſub9 lim 

. | | ' | 
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83 | 
bf the Old, muſt neceffarily excite 4 preſumption » * K 


in ug that the province of of Venezuela will, ſbotter or Cs 


later, ceaſe to be under the reſtraints of 4 mono- 
poly, It is however a problem, whether the 
wal dino wtion of the Company will be productive of 
emu good or evil, and it can only be ſolved by the 
— of the meaſures that ſhall be ne co by 
hn ue Spaniſh miniſtry, | 


* Tur coaſt of Cumana was diſcovired in 1498 
8. by Columbus. Ojeda, who had embarked with 


this great navigator, landed there the next year, 
and eren made forrie exchanges peaceably with 
5 "Wl the ſavages. ' It appeared more convenient to the 
"WY adventurers who facceeded him, to ſtrip theſe 
feeble men of their gold or of their pearls; and 
this kind of robbery was as common in this 
region as in the other' parts of America, when 
I Las Caſus undertook to put a ftop to it. 
Turs man, ſo famous in the annals of che New 
World, had accompanied his father at the time 
of the firſt diſcovery. The mildneſs and ſimpli- 
city of the Indians affected him ſo ſtrongly, that 
Fernd he made himſelf an eccleſiaſtic, in order to de- 
vote his Tabours to their converſion, But this 
ſoon became the leaſt of his attentions. Being 
more a may than à pries, he felt more for the 
cruelties exerciſed againſt them, than for their 
ndiculous ſuperſtitions, He was confinuall 
turrying from one hemiſphere to the other, in 
** order to comfort thoſe for whom he had con- 
| ceived fuch an attachment, or to ſoften their 
Frants, * The inutility of his efforts convinced 
kim, that he ſhould never do * good in ſettle- 
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* 0.0 K ments that were already formed; and he propoſe 
— to himſelf to eſtabliſh a colony an, a ney 
foundation... 


His coloniſts were all to' be bunten, unden 
or miſſionaries. No one was to be allowed to mix 
with them without his conſent. A particular dieß 
ornamented with a croſs, was to prevent them 
from being thought to belong to that race of Spy 
niards which had rendered itſelf ſo odious. He 
| reckoned, that with. theſe kinds of knights, he 
ſhould be able, without war, violence, or ſlavery 
to. civilize the Indians, to. convert them, to ac- 
cuſtom them to labour, and even to employ then 
in working the mines. He aſked no aſliſtance from 
the treaſury at firſt, and he was afterwards ſaii. 
fied with the twelfth of the tributes which be 
ſhould ſooner or later bring into it. 


Tux ambitious, who govern empires, conſ- 
der the people as mere objects of trade, and treat 
as chimerical every thing that tends to the im- 
provement and happineſs of the human \ſpecie 
Such was at firſt the impreſſion which the ſyſten 
of Las Caſas made upon the Spaniſh miniſtry, 
He was not diſcouraged by denials, - and at 
length ſucceeded in having the diſtrict of Cv 
mana ceded to him, to put his theory in practice 
This man of ardent genius immediately went 
| through all the provinces 6f Caſtile, in order ut 
collect men accuſtomed to the labours of the 
field, and to thoſe of manufactures, But thel 
peaceful citizens had not fo eager a deſire to leave 
their country as ſoldiers or ſailors have. Scarce 


could he prevail upon two hundred of them to 
oO polo 


pb IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES: | 


poſel 


L new Yr 


ficers 


nd total alteration in it at his return. The entire 
then eſtruction of the Indians in the iſlands ſubject to 
f Spe Spain, had excited the reſolution of going to the 
„ He ontinent in ſearch of ſlaves, to replace the un- 
its, he ortunate men who had periſhed from oppreſſion. 
lavery, AW bis cruelty diſguſted the independent minds of 
to ac ee favages. © In the height of their reſentment, 
y then ey maſſacred as many of the Spaniards as fell 
e fron Pato their hands by chance; and two miſſionaries, - 
- (atif. Who probably came to Cumana with a laudable 
ich be elign, were the victims of theſe juſt retaliations. 


conſ. Mo puniſh an outrage committed, as it was ſaid, 

d tre eainſt Heaven itſelf; and after having deſtroyed 
he im- Il by fire and ſword, he built a village upon the | 
pecies WiſP®'- which he called Toledo. 

fyſten e Ir was within theſe weak paliſades chat Las 
iniſtry. MCaſas was obliged to place the ſmall number 
and at his companions, who had reſiſted the intem- 


of Co- 
ractice. 
went 
rder t0 
of the 
t theſe 
0 leave 
Scarce 
hem to 
follow 


erance of the climate, and the attempts made 
ſeduce them from him, Their reſidence was 
ot long here. Moſt of them were pierced with 
he darts of an implacable enemy; and thoſe who 


dme where elſe. 

Soue Spaniards have ſince ſettled at Chil” 
ut the population of this diſtrict hath always 
0 en much confined, and hath never extended to 


ALTHOUOCH Las Caſas had only * the 
ew Hemiſphere two years before, yet he found 


dcampo immediately went from St. Domingo, 


caped, were forced, in 1521 1, to ſeek an aſylum 


G3 | any 


Mow him. With theſe he ſer ſail for America, Bo 518 K 
ind n at ee, ar in 1 1519, auer a fortu- — 
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| liquors and merchandize. of Fange, receiye 


river takes it's ſource among the Cordeleiria 


by forty. openings, after it hath been increaſe 
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any diſtance from. the coaſts, During the cour 
of two.centuries, the mother country had not any 
direct intercourſe with this ſpot. It is but 
lately, that one or two ſmall ſhips have been 
ſent 3 annually, which, in exchange for the 


cocos and ſome other productions. 


Ir was Columbus, who, in 1400, firſt diſco- 
vered the Qroonpko, the borders of which han 
ſince. been named, Spaniſh Guiana. This great r 


mountains, and diſcharges itſelf into the oceu fi” 


throughout an immenſe track by the afflux of x 
prodigious number of . rivers. more ar leſs conſ. WW” 
derable. Such is it's jmpetvolity, that it ſtem 
the ſtrongeſt tides, and. preſerves the freſhneſs of iſ" 
it's waters to the diſtance. of twelve leagues fron 
that vaſt and deep channel within which it und 


_ confined, It $ rapidity, however, is not always the Mone 


ſame, which is owen to a circumſtance perhapy 
entirely peculiar, The Oroonoko, which begins to 
ſwell in April, continues riſing Be five months m 
and 9 the ſixth remains at. It's greatel 


p40 F- Tay 


; whole of en it remains in the fixed ſtate of i iin 


greateſt dimipution, Theſe alternate change ligh 
are regular, and even invariable, | Oro 


Tris phœnomenon ſeems to depend much will 
more on the ſes than on the land, In the xm” 


months. that the river is riſing, the hemiſphere 
. be New World 12 Fang l but e 8 } 
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E | 
ourk {iWeaſt but little land, to the perpendicular action 1 % Il 
t any r the rays of the ſun. In the ſix months Of Gnynnns | 
but e's fall, America exhibits nothing bur dry land | 
been ro the planet by which it is illuminated, The | | 
Ir the ea at this time is leſs. ſubject to the influence of +? | 
ceive Ine ſun, or, at leaſt, it's current towards the q 
aſtern ſhore. is more balanced, more broken by ö 
diſco. ue land, and muſt, therefore, leave a freer - | 
ben worse to the rivers, which not being then | | 
grea; ("00817 confined by the: ſea, cannot be ſwelled 11 
leit bot by rains, or by the melting of the ſnows 1 
ocen om the Cordeleirias. Perhaps, indeed, the 1 
read Wing of the waters of the Oroonoko may depend 1 
« of entirely on the rainy ſeaſon. But to be tho- li 1 
conf. roughly acquainted with the cauſes of fo ſingu- tl. 
fem r 2 phænomenon, it would be neceſſary ia 10 
neſz f conſider the connection between the courſe of TH 
, from dis river, and that of the Amazons by Rio Negro, 1.18 
it vnd to know the track and direction both of the itt + 
ays the One and the other. From the difference of their it " 
erhap poſition, their ſource, and their opening into the itt bl 
zins wee it is not improbable that the cauſe of ſo be- Wt! | 
onths, markable a difference in the periods: of their flux 19 
reatelt Wand reflux might be diſcovered. All things are 16 
ay connected in this world by ſyſtem, The courſes N 4 | 
ut the of the rivers depend either on the diurnal, or | 
ori anual revolutions of the earth, Whenever en- 1 
hang shtened men ſhall have vifited the banks of the 19 
osoncko, they will diſcover, or at leaſt they 11 
much vill attempt to diſcover, the cauſes of theſe phas- al 
che f emena: but their endeavours will be attended 
iſpher mth difficulties, This river is not fo navigable 
eas, 4 


u it might be n from it's magnitude i 


teak G 4 it's 
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Former and 
preſent con · 


dition of the 
women on 

the banks of 
the Oroon- 


: plough with, and hatchets made of ſtone to cut 
_ down trees; which, after being burned, or rotted | 


. gions. The ſavage, whole wants engage hi 


the ſame care. At length the inſtant arrives, 
when this ſocial reaſon exiſts no more: but then, 


4 * pover of long 0 he comfort of ſeeing 


they any form of government. Free under the 
yoke of poverty, they lived chiefly by hunting 
and fiſhing, and on wild fruits. But little of 


any permanent conſequences, if paternal and ma- 
ternal tenderneſs did not attach the parents to 
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it's bed is in many Plsces fled vp. with rocks, 
which oblige the navigator, at times, to cam 
both his boats 51 the ue en laden 
with. "i 

Bron the erh of hes Whrepiliis; IE 
ple who border on this river,” but little diſtan 
from the burning equator, knew not the uſe of 
clothes, nor the reſtraints of police; neither had 


their time or labour could be ſpent on agricul- 
ture, where they had notking but a ſtick to 


left the ſoil in a proper ſtate for bearing. 
Tux women lived in a ſtate of oppreſſion on 
the Oroonoko, as they do in all barbarous t. 


whole attention, is employed only in providing 
for his ſafety and his ſubſiſtence. He hath 10 
other allurement to partake of the pleaſures of 
love, than that mere natural inſtinct which 
attends to the perpetuity of the ſpecies. The 
intercourſe between the two ſexes, which is ge⸗ 
nerally caſual, would ſcarce ever be followed by 


their offspring. But before the firſt: child can 
provide for itſelf, others are born which call for 


ourſelves 


LY 
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DE % 
och; ourſelves ſurrounded by a family more or leſs 5 oge 
cam numerous, the hopes of being aſſiſted in our latte 
laden I years by our poſterity; all theſe circurnſtances 
Fey, expel the idea and the wiſh of a ſeparation. "The 
pep · men are the perions who reap the greateſt advan- 
iſtant tages from this cohabitation. Among people ; 
iſe of WY vio hold nothing in eſtimation: but ſtrength and 
r bal courage, tyranny is always exereiſed over weak - 
r the WH ocfs, in return for the protection that is afforded 
nting it. T he women live in a ſtate. of diſgrace. La- 
le of WM bours, conſidered: as the moſt abject, are their 
ricul. portion. Men, whoſe hands are accuſtomed to 
k to WM the handling of arms, and to the management of 
0 cot the oar, would think themſelves: degraded, 41 | 
otted, they employed them in ſedentary nem or 
F even in the labours of agriculture, | 
on on Amon a people of ſhepherds; wha: wick a 
1s re- more certain exiſtence, can beſtow rather more 
e his attention upon making it agreeable; the women 
iding I are leſs wretched. In the eaſe and leiſure which 
h 00 they emoy, theſe people can form to themſelves an 
res of BW idea of beauty, they can indulge their taſte in the ob- 
which WW ject of their affections; and, to the idea of natural 
The WW pleaſure, can add that of a more noble ſenſation. 
is ge. Tax connections between the two ſexes are 
ed h ain further improved, as ſoon as the lands begin 
1 ma- Wi to be cultivated. Property, which had no extſt- 
ts o ence among ſavages, and was of little conſequence 
d cal BY among a people of ſhepherds, begins to acquire a 
ll fr degree of importance among a people engaged in 
fv” BY agriculture. The inequality which: ſoon intro- 
chen, BW duces itſelf among the fortunes of men, muſt 
oY (xcaſion ſome in the conſideration they hold, 
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22 * The ties of martiage are then no longer formed 
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i... by chance; but according to conditions in life 


chat are ſuitable to each other. A man, in order 


to be accepted, muſt make himſelf agreeable; 
and this neceſſity brings on attentions to the vo- 
men, and gives them a degree of dignity. 


1 HEY! receive additional importance from the 

abliſhment of the arts and of commerce, 
Buſineſs is then increaſed, and connections are 
complicated, | Men, who are often obliged, from 
more extenſive affairs, to quit their manufactures 
and their home, are under the neceſſity of adding 
to their talents the vigilance of their wives. As 
the habit of gallantry, luxury, and diſſipation, 
hath not yet entirely diſguſted them of ſolitary or 


| ferious occupations, they devote themſelves, with- 


out reſerve, and with ſucceſs,” to functions with 
which they think themſelves honoured. The 
retirement which this kind of life requires, ren- 
ders the practice of all the domeſtic virtues dear 
and familiar to them. The influence, the te- 
ſpect, and the attachment of all thoſe that arc 


about them, are e en. won mn ſq 


eſtimable. dog e 18 F Ban; FE 
Ar length the time comes, wiſhes men grow 


diſguſted: of labour from the increaſe of their 
Aortunes. Their principal care is to prevent time 


from hanging heavy on their hands, to multiply 
their amuſements, and to extend their enjoys 
ments. At this period the women are eager y 
ſought after; both on account of the amiable qua- 
lities they hold from ae and of thoſe they have 


received from education, Their connections bv 


- IN/THB/ZAST Au WIS Umm. Se 


come more extenſive, ſo that they are no longer ® ©9 K 
ſvited for a retired life, but required ta ſhine in a — 
more brilliant ſcene. When introduced upon 
the ſtage of the world, they become the ſoul of 
every pleaſure, and the primum mobile of the 
moſt important affairs. Supreme happineſs con- 
fits in making one's ſelf agreeable to them, and 
it is the height of ambition to obtain ſome diſtinc- 
tion from them. Then it is, that the freedom 
which exiſts between the two ſexes in a ſtate of 
nature is revived, with this remarkable differ- 
ence, that in poliſhed. cities the huſband is often 
leſs attached to his wife, and the | wife to her 
huſband, than in the midſt of the foreſts; that 
their offspring, truſted, at the inſtant of their 
birth, to the hands of mercenaries, are no longer a 
tie; and that infidelity, which would be attended 
with no fatal conſequences among moſt ſavage 
people, affects domeſtic tranquillity and happineſs 
amongſt civilized nations; where it is one of the 
principal ſymptoms of general corruption, and 
of the extinction of all decent affections 
Tux tyranny exerciſed againſt the women upon 
the banks of the Oroonoko, ſtill more than in the 
reſt of the New World, muſt be one of the prin- 
cipal cauſes. of the depopulation of theſe countries 
that are ſo much fayoured by nature. Mothers 
have contracted the cuſtom of deſtroying the 
daughters they bring forth, by cutting the umbi- 
lical cord ſo eloſe to the body, that the children 
die of an hemorrhage. Chriſtianity itſelf hath not 
eren been able to put a ſtop to this abominable 
We The _ is confirmed by the Jeſuit 
Sumilla; 


.; 


—— —— — 
* = 
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Bo 0 * Gumillaz: who being informed that one of his . 

1 converts had been guilty of ſuch a murder, vent Wl :: 

to her in order to reproach her of her (crime in . 

be ſtrongeſt terms. The woman liſtened to the ii « 

emiſſary without ſhewing the leaſt figns of emo - 

tion; When he had finiſhed: his remonſtrance, . 

ſhe deſired leave d er _ which ſhe did in Wi 

| the following manner. 4% 10 2603496423. ; ce 

r 4 WouuD to God, O Father l Would to God ec 
«that at the inſtant of my birth, my mother had 

t ſhewed love and compaſſion enough for her Wc: 

child, to ſpare me all the evils T have endured, . 

< and: thoſe I ſnall ſtill ſuffer, to the end of my Wii. 

iel Had my mother deſtroyed me at my birth, W« 

I ſhould have died, but T ſhould not have been Wſ«: 

E ſenſible of my death; and ſhould have eſcaped Wc 

e the moſt miſerable of conditions. How much llc 

e have I already ſuffered, e 1 —_— mu « ] 

1 have ſtill to undergo! | 42505 «1 

1 Repreſent to thyſelf, O p pate, hes bebte 10 0 

tte that are reſerved for an Indian woman among t 

te theſe Indians. They accompany us into the t 

c fields with their bow and arrows; while we «1 

ce go there, laden with an infant, whom we carry c 

tt in a baſket, and another, who hangs: at our h 

: ce breaſt, They go to kill birds, or to catch “u 

«fiſh; while we are employed in digging the WI h 

“ground, and after having gone through all the .d 

c labours of the culture, are obliged alſo to bear tl 

ti thoſe of the harveit. They return in the even · N o 

13 e ing without any burthen, and we bring them tc 

* roots for their food, and maize for their drink. tt 
50 hes ſoon as they come home, they go and 
66 « amuſe 
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f his t amuſe. themſelves. with. their. friends ; while B 001 K 
went Wi «© we are fetching: wood and water to prepare 
ne in Will for their ſupper. When they have eaten, 

o the they fall aſleep; and we paſs, almoſt the 2 5 
emo · Wi « night in grinding the maize, and in preparing 
ance; Wil « the chica for them. And what reward have we _ 
id in WW for theſe labours? They drink; and when — 
150 « are intoxicated, 28 drag us by W n 
God, “ trample us under f en ,-.{1 7A ett; 

r had « O Father, would to God that my . Hos | 
ber N deſtroyed me at the inſtant of my birth !//Thow - 
ured, E knowelt,. thyſelf, that our complaints are jultz. 
fm thou haſt daily inſtances before [thine eyes off 
birth, the truth of my aſſertions. But the greateſt 
been WI « misfortune we labour under, it is impoſſible. 
:aped thou ſhouldeſt know. It is a melancholy cin - 
much Wi cumſtance for a poor Indian woman to ſerve 
what her huſband as a ſlave in the fields, oppreſſed. 
with fatigue, and at home deprived of tran- 
zubles WK quillity: but it is a dreadful thing, when 
mong twenty years are elapſed, to ſee him take ano- 
o the I ther woman, whoſe judgment is not formed. 

e we He attaches himſelf to her. She beats our 
carry children; ſhe commands us, and treats us as 


t our “ her ſervants; and if the leaſt murmur eſcape 


catch “ us, a ſtick raiſed . +/+ +.» + ++ . . Oh! Father, 


g the I how is it poſſible that we ſhould bear this con- 


11 the “dition? What Can an Indian woman do better, 
o bear . than to prevent her child from living in à ſtatg 
even · of ſlavery infinitely worſe. than death? Would 


them “ to God, O Father I repeat it, that my mo- 
drink. “ ther had conceived affection enough. for me to 
5 and « bury 
amuſe 
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* | 

» 0.9 & bon che oben 1'#as bern! "My heart voi .” 

dor have been thus afflicted; nor would mine wo 
eyes have been accuſtomed to tears,” * 

u Tus Spaniards, who could not pay attention fly 

— to all the regions they diſcovered, loft ſight of the E 

takers Oroonoko. They did not attempt to fail up th 


river agaln "tl the year 1535, when, not having 
found there the mines they were in ſearch of, the 
neglected it. Nevertheleſs, the few who hal 
been throw'n' upon tiris ſpor, devoted themfelye 
wich ſo much affiduity to the culture of cobaccy, 
that they delivered a few cargoes of ĩt every yeu 
ta the foreign veſſels which came to purchaſe it 
This contraband trade was prohibited by che 
mother - country, and this weak fettlement wa 


twice plundered by enterprizing pirates. Theft T. 
difaſters occaſioned it to be forgotten. It vu wei 
recalled to mind again in 1753. The commo- ir t 
dore Nicholas de Tturiaga was ſent there. Ti © 
prudent man eſtabliſned a regular ſyſtem o d 
government in the colony, that had formed bh ; Ti 
inſenſibly in this par of the New World. 4 
"In 1971, thirteen villages were ſeen upon the 8 
banks of the Oroovnoko, nch contained fout * 
thouſand two hundred and nineteen Spaniath One 
Meſtees, Mulattoes, or Negroes; four hundred Si 


eight hundred and" fifty-four” oxer, mules g n 


Prevailed upon to quit cheir ſavage life, were dif 


and thirty-one plantations; and twelve chouſan 


Ir ibe Fad 9 850 the dtals, ſis had bee 
tributed 1 in forty- nine hamlets, 


Tat 


dred and twenty - ſix inhabitants, three hundred 
and forty- four plantations, 24 nine nee 
fifty heads of cattle. 


ELzven of them, which are 3 ha POS bo 


dug of the Franciſcan. friars, reckoned nineteen. hun- 


rig ired and chirty-four inhabitants, three hundred 


they and five n and nige, W n. 


had heads of cattle, .. 


15 EL EVEN chard. which ane: 3 the direQion $2 


© of the Capucias: of Arragon, computed two thou- 


hundred and. ſeventy IE Sg and five: 1. 
dred and ſeven heads of cattle. 94 
Tux two and twenty which are ih thei. 
rection of the Capucins of Catalonia, reckoned 
ſix thouſand eight hundred and thirty inhabic- 


and forty-ſix/ thouſand heads of cattle, 
nies, ſixteen - thouſand ſix hundred and t 


two plantations, and ſeventy- two thouſand thret 
hundred and forty- one heads of cattleQ. 


of Curacao were the only Perſons who craded 
with this ſettlement. They ſupplied it's wants, 
and were paid with tobacco, hides, and cante. 
The bargains were all concluded at St. Thomas, 
the capital of che colony. The Negroes and the 


Europeans managed their own” n but they 


ſand two hundred and eleven inhabitants, four 


ants, fifteen hundred and ninety- two plantations, 
Tris amounted in the whole wo fixey-rwo cee bo, 
inhabitants, three thouſand one hundred aud forty» 


Tu theſe laſt mentioned times, the Dutch 


were 


90 
Tut five of theſe which had Aae be 228 
Jire&ion of the Jeſuits, computed fourteen hun» — 
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96 3 msrohY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
BO 2 x ere the miſſionaries. alone who treated for their 
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— converts. The ſame arrangement of things ſtill bee 
ſubſiſts, although for ſome years paſt the compe- go. 
tition of the Spaniſn ſhips, hath Pn? to o keep Th 
away the ſmuggling veſſels and 

Ir is pleaſing” to entertain a hips, that cheſ och 
vaſt and fertile regions will at length emerge from i trac 
the ſtate of obſcurity into which they ate plunged, bee 
and that the ſeeds which have been ſow'n there exit 
will produce, ſooner or later, abundant fruits. Be- it's 
tween a ſavage life and a ſtate of ſociety, there is 1 
an immenſe deſert᷑ to paſs: but from the infancy call 
of civilization, to the full vigour of trade, there who 
are but a few ſteps to take. Time, as it in- on 
creaſes ſtrength, ſhortens diſtances. The advan- t. 


tage that might be obtained from the labour of N vas 

theſe new colonies, by procuring. them conve- Wl ther 
niences, would. bring riches to Spain. on 

— Short de- BeH theſe very ae dende f which WY itz 
1 db. Ne we have been ſpeaking; and in the inland part of le 
| kingiom of the country, is found what the Spaniards call the ¶ «nd 
New kingdom of Grenada. It's extent is pro- Spar 

igious. It's climate is more or leſs damp, more of 

cola cold, more or (leſs hot, and more or leſs whic 

{1 | temperate, according to the direction of the be o 
{| branches of the Cordeleirias mountains which in- cels 
| terſect the different parts of it. Few of theſe Wi from 
mountains are ſucceptible of cultivation: bu: Wl We 
moſt of the plains and valleys that 2 n ſition 
exhibit a fertile ſoil. Treg 35g 5259 ſubd 
Even before the conqueſt, "Os nätry was them 


r. inhabited. In the midſt of the ſavages WW {von 
that | 
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been formed which had à religion, a form f 
government, and which practiſrd cultivation, 
This nation, though inferior ta the Mexicans 
and Peruvians, had raiſed itſelf much above the 
other people of America. . Neithes hiſtory nor 
nadition inform us in what manner this ſtate had 
been created 3 but we mult ſuppoſe. that it hath = 
exiſted, akbough-thare, be no. traces inine of 
it's civilizations. 1, ci .: ; 14 * 
Tais diane if we may ths 4 "a4: 
call it ſo, was called Bogota. Benalcazar, 
who commanded at Quito; attacked it in 1526, 
on the ſouth de; and Queſada, who had landed 
at Saint Martha, attacked it on the north. It 
was to be ſuppoſed, that men united among 
themſclyes, accuſtomed to fight together, and led 
on by an abſolute chief, would malte ſome re- 
litance.» This they accordingly did; but were 
at length obliged to yield to the valour,/ the am, 
and the diſcipline aſ the Europeans. The two 
Spaniſh captains had the glory, ſince it is one, 
of. adding one large poſſeſſion to thoſe with 
which their ſovereigns had ſuffered themſelves to 
be ovet loaded in this New Hemiſphere. In pro- 
cels of time, the provinces -more ar Jeſs diſtan 
om this. central point, were partly ſubjected. 
We ſay partly, becauſe. ſuch is the natural diſpo- 
ſition of the country, that it was never poſſible (o 
ſubdye all it's inhabitants; and that thoſe among 
them who had ſubmitted to the yake, broke it ag 
ſvon as they had the courage vo determine. reſar 


luely about it. It j po even joprpbable, that 
Vol. IV. | H moſt 
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that wandered over it, à nation had 1 . « 
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B.0.0 K moſt of them would have taken this reſolution bo. 
3 had they been employed in thoſe deſtructive 1 nan 
bours which have cauſed ſuch e by | the now 

other parts of the New World. the 

What the Sons writers have ſpoken with almoſt uner . on 
dom of Gre- ampled enthuſiaſm, of the riches which were at 
boy, uber firſt derived from this new kingdom. They make 
bs ir may them amount to a ſum capable of aſtoniſhing the 
become, minds of thoſe who are moſt eager of the mar. rok 
vellous. Never, perhaps, was exaggeration 
ever carried ſo far. If the reality had only ap- Wir 1, 
proached near to the fabulous accounts, this 
remarkable proſperity would have been recordel Nhe n 

in the public regiſters, as well as the ſtate of all Wir)... 

the colonies that are really important. Other Wiſi.... 
monuments could have perpetuated the remem- M uan. 
HDrance of it. Theſe treaſures have never there: fre b 

14 fore exiſted at any time, except under the pen of ahi 
— 1 2 few writers, naturally eredulous, or who ſuf- Nome 
| | fered themſelves to be ſeduced by the hope of 
| adding to thodplcadaun with eg their country 
12 ren ſhone... and 
Tur New kingdom nes at aner the 

emed a precious ſtone, which is tranſparent, 

and of a green colour, and which hath no greate nount 

degree of hardneſs than the rock cryſtal. 

* countries of Europe furniſh emeralds; but Nut e 

they are of a ar imperfect ne and 1 in little Nreque 
eſtimation. N 1 ever | 

, II was for a long time believed, that emeralds peri 
of a bright green came from the Eaſt Indies, and . 

'| b it is on this account that they have been called ions b. 
| oriental. This opinion hath been rejected, * The c 
| | 4 l thole 
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on, nose who ſupported it have not been able to 81 
la- name the places where they were found. It is . 
the now certain that Aſia hath never ſold us any of 
theſe jewels; \ except what ſhe herſelf 16s n 
from the New Hemiſphere. 4 


vat Tas beautiful emeralds, Wee ia a cer- 
ake zinly to America alone. The firſt conquerors of 
the peru found a great quantity of them, which they 
Nats 


broke on anvils; from an opinion which theſe ad- 
enturers entertained,” that they would not break. 


ap- e they were fine. This loſs became the more ſen- 
thi ibly felt through the impoſſibility of diſcovering 
7 he mine from whence-the Incas had draw'n them. 


he kingdom of New Grenada ſoon ſupplied this 
leficiency. This diſtrict ſends at preſent a leſs 
quantity of theſe jewels, whether it be that they 
re become more ſcarce; or that they are leſs in 
ahion in our climate than they were. But gold 
omes from thence in greater plenty, and it is ſup- 
lied by the provinces of Popayan and Chaco. 
t is obtained without much riſque, wy at no 
onſiderable expence. | 
Tas precious metal, which in other parts 
uſt be digged out of the entrails of rocks, 
ountains and precipices, is here found almoſt 
t the ſurface of the earth. It is mixed with it, 


but pot eafily ſeparäted by waſhings, more or leſs 
ittle Nrequently repeated. The negroes, who are 


ever employed in mines of any depth, becauſe 
perience hath ſhew'n, that the cold in theſe 
nines deſtroyed them very faſt, are the only per- 
ons burthened with theſe troubleſome labours. 
The cuſtom is, that the ſlaves ſhould. bring to 
H 2 ., their 
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HISTORY oF SETTLEMENTS AND. TRADE 
their maſters a certain quantity of gold. All they 


can colle& above this quantity: belongs to then. Wi '» 

' ſelves, as alſo what they find upon the day; Wi it 
conſecrated to reſt by religion; but under the to 
expreſs condition, that they ſhall provide for Bl ti 
their ſubliſtence during theſe holy-days. Br Wi n 
theſe arrangements, the moſt laborious, the molt {iſ be 
frugal, and the moſt fortunate among them, ar Wi ſöt 
able, ſooner or later, to purchaſe their liberty, | 
Then they raiſe their eyes towards the Spaniards; WW im 
then they mix their blogs: oem vol proud Bi the 
conquerors. def 
Tus Court of Madrid was diatisfied that 1 bar 
region, the natural advantages of which ven tir 
continually extolled, ſhould furniſh fo few 1. ing 
ticles, and fo little of each. The diſtance of this tin 
immenſe country from the center of authority, if 50 

_ eſtabliſhed at Lima for the government of a dim 
South America, muſt have been one of the pri- vil 
cipal cauſes of this inactivity. A more imme vill 
diate ſuperintendence was accordingly given to i 1 
in order to communicate more motion to it, ud one 
to make that motion more regular. The vice. diff: 
royalty of Peru was divided into two parts. Th mor 
which was eſtabliſned in 1718, in the New king-W ſacre 
dom of Grenada, was formed upon the Noni mies 
Sea, of all that ſpace that extends from the fror degr 
tiers of Mexico to the Oroonoko ; and upon ti vho 
South Sea of that ſpace which begins at Ver agu and 
and ends at Tumbez. In the inland Parts of the leng 
country Quito was alſo incorporated in it. 95 
ou 


Tunis new arrangement, though prudent a6 
O07; did not at firſt produce the great a0 


7 
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they rantages chat were expcted from it. Much time 2 2 Kk | 
hem. is required to form good directors; and more 3 [| 
days ſtill, perhaps, to eſtabliſh order, and to reſtore 41 
r the to labour whble generations, ener vated by con- 1 
e fo e (dinuing for two centuries in a ſtate of idleneſs 11 

„d libertiniſm. The revolution hath however 1 
mon begun to rake place; and Spain already receives C || 
„ a ſome benefit from it. ; 
erty, Har? of the gold collected in the colony was 4] 
ard: ſmuggled to foreigners; and it was chiefly - by | 


— 


the rivers Atrato and de la Hache, that this clan- 
deſtine trade was carried on. The government 
have made themſelves maſters of the courſe of theſe 

rivers, by forts properly ſituated. Notwithſtand- - 
ing theſe precautions, the ſmuggling will ſtill con- 
tinue, as long as the pants and their neigh- 
bours ſhall find their intereſt in it; but it will 


- 
—— —— 
— — — — — —_— — 2 
— — — — = — 
2 if — * 3 


ority, 

* diminiſh. The harbours of the mother-“α˙˙try 

pri- vill fend a greater quantity of pra epom and 
vill receive more metals. | 


6 Tas communication between one province, | 
„ud one city, and even one village and another, was | 
vice. difficult or impracticable. Every traveller was 


more or leſs expoſed to be plundered, or maſ- 
ſacred by the independent Indians. Theſe ene- 
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North mies, who were formerly implacable, yield, by 
fron degrees, to the invitations of the miſſionaries 
2n the vbo have the courage to go in ſearch of them, 
| and to the marks of benevolence which have at 


—ZE3 


length ſucceeded to the cruelties fo generally 
praftiſed f in the New World.. If this mild ſpirir 
ſhould be continued, the ſavages of this region 


Hz may 
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may one day become all men, and N a fixed 


eee ihs: [knowtn, di of 
great part of the territory, ſeveral of the province; 
forming the New kingdom, uſed to draw their 
ſubſiſtence from Europe or from North America, 
At length the government have been able to 
prohibit the importation of foreign flour through. 
out the extent of the yice- royalty, and even to 
furniſh Cuba with ſome. When the means ſhall 
no longer be wanting, private plantations will be 
eſtabliſhed in the New World along the coaſts; 
bur the difficulty and the dearneſs. of tranſport, 
will never allow the inland parts of their country 
to extend their harveſts beyond what is required Wl ..; 
for. local conſumption, The chief wiſh of the I ;.. 
people who inhabit. theſe parts, is generally con: img 


fey ro the extenſion of the mines. Spa 

Evxky thing announces that theſe mines are, one 
in a manner, innumerable in the New kingdom, ten 
The quality of the ſoil points them out. The WW gon 
almoſt daily earthquakes, that happen there are bim 


owen to them. It is from them that the gold inſp 
muſt flow, which the rivers habitually carry along of C 
with them; and it is from them that the gol Itis 
came, which the Spaniards, at their firſt arrival iſ one 
in the New World, took. from the ſavages on the WW lena 
the coaſts in * great quantities, Theſe a WM tion 
not mere FonjeqQures at Maraquira, at Moſo, a 8 Quit 


The great mines that are found there a are pa: den 
to he opened; and it is e they will not be mor 


ek 


- 0 


Jeſs abundant than thoſe of the valley of Neyva, 


which for ſome time paſt have been worked with * 


ſo much ſucceſs. | Theſe new treaſures will all 


unite themſelves to thoſe of Chaco and Popayan 


in Santa Fe de Bogota, the _ of 1 vice · 
royalty, 

Tur city is firuited at chu foot of ore ind 
cold mountain, at the entrance of a vaſt and 
ſuperb plain. In 1774, it contained ſeventeen 
hundred and ſeventy houſes, three thouſand two 
hundred and forty-fix families, and ſixteen thou- 
ſand two hundred and thirty-three inhabitants. 
Popplation muſt neceſſarily increaſe there, ſince 
it is the ſeat of government, the place where the 
coin is ſtricken, the ſtaple of trade; » and. laſtly, 
ſince it is the reſidence of an archbiſhop, whoſe 
immediate juriſdiction extends over -thirty-one 
Spaniſh villages, which are called towns; over 


one hundred: and ninety-five Indian colonies, an- 


tiently ſubdued ; and over eight and twenty miſ- 
lions, eſtabliſhed in modern times. This arch- 


biſhop hath. likewiſe, as metropolitan, a ſort of 


inſpection gyer the dioceſes of Quito, of Panama, 
of Caraccas, pf Saint Martha, and of Carthagena, 
lt is by this laſt place, though at the diſtance of 
one hundred leagues, and by the river Magda · 
lena, that Santa Fe keeps up it's communica- 
tion with n., "The ſame route nes os 


Quito, 


Tais province is of PP extent; a as Remarks 
greateſt part of this vaſt ſpace is full of foreſts, — 


moraſſes, and deferts, in which we meet with 7 
H 4 nothing 


— 
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#6 My * nothing but a few wandering ſavages; at great 
— intervals of diſtance. The only part that can 


properly be ſaid to be occupied, and governed 
by the Spaniards, is a valley of fourſcore leagues 
in length, and fifteen in breadth, irma A 
bran ches of the Cordeleras. 

Tunis is one of the fineſt countries in the 11 
Even in the center of the torrid zone, ſpring here 


is perpetual. Nature hath combined, under the 


line that covers ſo many ſeas and ſo little land, 
every circumſtance that could moderate the ar- 
dent heat of that beneficent conſtellation; which 


is the cauſe of univerſal fertility: theſe are, the 


elevation of the globe in this ſummit of it's 
ſphere; the vicinity of mountains of immenſe 
height and extent, and always covered with 
ſnows; and continual winds which refreſh the 


country the whole year, by interrupting the force 
of the perpendicular rays of heat, -Nevertheleſ, 


after à morning which is uſually delightful, va- 
pours begin to ariſe about one or two o'clock in 
the forenoon. The ſky is covered with gloomy 
clouds, which are changed into ſtorms. Then 
the whole atmoſphere is illuminated; and appear 
to be ſet on ſire by lightning; and the thunder 


makes the mountains reſound with 2 terrible 


noiſe. To theſe, dreadful earthquakes are ſome- 
times added: at other times rain or ſunſhine 


| prevails without intermiſſion for fifteen days to- 


gether ; and then there is an univerſal conſter- 


_ nation. The exceſs of moiſture ſpoils what is 


ſow'n, - . drought produces dangerous diſ- 


ales. 
N Bor, 
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Bur, if we except theſe unhappy accidefits, B 919 K 
which are extremely rare, the climate is one of wings 
the moſt wholeſome. The air is ſo pure; that 
choſe nauſedus inſets are there unknow'n which 
infeſt almoſt the whole of America. Though 
licentiouſheſs and negle& render venereal com- 
plints here almoſt general, the people ſuffer 
ere very little from them. Thoſe who have inherited 
the BW this contagious diſtemper, or who have acquired 
nd, Wi it, grow old equally Without deuter and without 
ar- inconvenience. 
ch Tus moiſture and the action of the ſun being 
che i continual, and always ſufficient to unfold and 
it's WI firengthen the ſhoots, the agretable picture of 
nſe WW the three moſt beautiful ſeaſons of the year is 
vith continually preſented to the eye of the inhabit- 
the WW ants. In proportion as the graſs withers, freſh 
Ice graſs ſprings up; and the enamel of the meadows 
els is hardly paſt, but it appeats afreſh. The trees 
. re inceflantly covered with green leaves, adorned 
in with odoriferous flowers, and always laden with 
my fruit; the colour, form, and beauty of which are 
hen continually varying in all their ſeveral progreſſive 
ears ſtates, from their firſt appearance to their matu- 
der WWF rity. The corn advances in the ſame progreſſion 
ble or fertility that is always renewing. At one view 
ne. one may behold the new-ſow'n feed ſpringing up, 
une Wh ſome that is grow'n larger and ſpiked with ears, 
to. fone turning yellow, and ſome under the reaper's 
er. ſeythe. The whole year is paſſed in ſowing and 
t is reapitig, within the compaſs of the fame horizon. 
dif This conſtant variety * on the W dau 


the GpgJures, 
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BOOK AccoRDINGLY,;this/is the moſt populous part nal 
of the continent of America. There are ten or the 
1 by we twelve thouſand inhabitants at St. Michael d'Ibar. ] 
| _— ra. Eighteen or twenty thouſand at Otabalo. Ten kee 
| populows or twelve thouſand at Latacunga, Eighteen or are 


| hours of it's twenty thouſand at Riobamba, Eight or ten anc 

inhabitants. thouſand at Hambato. From five and twenty to Wi 
thirty thouſand at Cuenga. Ten thouſand at con 
Loxa, and ſix thouſand at Zaruma, The coun- Am 
try places do not afford a leſs number of men than 
the towns. 

PoevLaTIon wauld dials be leſs conſider 
ables! if, as in many other places, the people 
had been buried in the mines. Numberleſf 
writers have blamed. the inhabitants of this diſtrict 
for not having continued to work the mines that 
were opened at the time of the conqueſt, and for 
having neglected thoſe that have been ſucceſſively 
diſcovered. This reproach appears to be. 1ll- 
founded to enlightened perſons, . who have an 
opportunity of examining nearly into theſe mat- 
ters. Their opinion in general is, that the mines, 

ol this diſtri are not ſufficiently plentiful to de- 
fray the neceſſary expences of working them, 


We ſhall not pretend to decide upon this diſpute, II 
Nevertheleſs, if we do but juſt conſider the paſſion WW prov 
which the Spaniards have always ſhew'n for the cove 
kind of wealth, which, without any labour on their with 
parts, coſt nothing more than the bload of their Wil It u 
flayes, we ſhall be induced to think, that nothing cult} 
but a total impoſſibility, evinced by repeated ex- that 
perience, can have determined them to reſiſt their It's 
natural ſame 
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the mother- country. 

In the country of Quins, obs ae e 
keep thoſe perſons employed, who in other parts 
are enervated by the mines. Many hats, cottons, 
and coarſe woollen cloths are fabricated there, 
With the produce of the quantity of theſe articles, 
conſumed in the different countries of South 
America, Quito paid for the wines, brandy, and 
oils, which it was not allowed to procure from it's 
only ſoil; for the dried and ſalt fiſn that came 
from the coaſts; for the ſoap, made of goat's 
greaſe, that was ſupplied by Piura and Truſcillo; 
for the crude or wrought iron that was wanted for 
it's manufactures; and for the ſmall quantity that 
it was poſſible it ſhould conſume of the merchan- 
dize of our hemiſphere. Theſe reſources. have 


been conſiderably leſſened, ſince manufactures of 


the ſame kind have been eſtabliſhed in the neigh- 
bouring provinces; and eſpecially ſince the ſupe- 
rior cheapneſs of the European cottons and linens 


hath extended the uſe af them. in a fingular man- 


ner. Accordingly, the country is fallen into the 
moſt extreme ſtate of miſery. 

Ir will never emerge from this ſituation fr it's 
proviſions. - Not but that it's fields are in general 
covered with ſugar canes, with all ſorts of corn, 
with delicious fruits, and with numerous flocks, 


It would be difficult to find a foil ſo fertile, and 


cultivated with ſo little expence; but nothing 


that it furniſhes, can ſupply foreign markets. 


It's natural riches muſt be conſumed upon the 


ſame territory that hath produced them. The 
| bark 
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BOOK bark is it's only production which it has hitherto 


— been poſlible to export, 

Thebuk , Tus tree which yields this precious reriiedy 
the province hath a ſtreight ſtem, and riſes to a conſiderable 
A. en, height when left to itſelf. It' trunk and it's 


Ane. branches are proportioned to it's height, The 


leaves, which are oppoſite, and connected at their 
baſe by an intermediary membrane or ſtipula, 
are of an oval figure, ſpread out at the lower 
part, and acute at their apex; they are very 
ſmooth and of a beautiful green. From the 
axillz of the upper leaves, which are ſmaller, 
ariſe cluſters of flowers, reſembling, at firſt ſight, 
thoſe of the lavender. Their calix, which is 
Mort, hath five diviſions. The corolla forms an 
elongated tube, blueiſh on the outſide, and red 
within; it is filled with five ſtamina, ſpread out 
at the upper part, and divided into five lobes 
- finely dentated. It bears upon a piſtil, which 
being ſurmounted with a fingle ſtyle, occupies 
the fundus of the calix, and becomes with it 2 
dry fruit, truncated at the upper extremity, and, 
divided longitudinally into two half - pods full of 
| ſeeds, and lined vich 4 e erpan- 
fion. | 
Tuts tree grows upon the ftope of Mountains, 
The only precious part of it is the bark, know 
by it's febrifuge qualities, and which requires no 
other preparation than that of drying. The 
thickeſt was preferred, till repeated analyſes and 
experiments had ſhew' i, that the rhjoneſt poſſeſſed 
moſt virtue. | | 


Tat 


Taz inhabitants neu three Watte or 0 
rather three varieties of bark. The yellow and — 


the red, which are in equal eſtimation, and differ 
ble only in the depth of their colour; and the white, 
It's which being of a much inferior quality, is not in 
"he great requeſt, It is diſtinguiſhed by it's leaf 
leit being leſs ſmooth and rounder, it's flower whiter, 
la, it's ſeed larger, and it's bark white on the out- 
ver fide. The bark of the good ſpecies is generally 
ery brown, brittle, and ene; on ws en with 
the cracks upon it. „ ert 


Uronx the borders of this! river + the 
lt, country of Jaen furniſhes à great deal of White 
8 bark: but it was imagined,” for a long time, that 
an the yellow and the red were foond no where but 
red upon the territory of Lexa, a town, founded in 
out 1546, by Captain Alonzo de Mercadillo. The 
bes moſt eſteemed was that which grew at the diſ- 
ich tance of tuo leagues from this place, upon the 
ies mountain of Cajanuma; and no longer than fiſty 
t 1 years ago, the merchants uſed ta endeavour to 
nd. prove by certificates, that the bark which they 
fold came from that celebrated ſpot. In endea- 
als vouring to increaſe the quantity collected, the 

old trees were deſtroyed, and the new ones were 
ns, not ſuffered to come to their complete growth; 
wh ſo that the talleſt of them are at preſent ſearce 
10 three toiſes high, This ſcarcity occaſioned the 
"he trees to be ſearched for in other places. At 
nd Wi length the ſame tree was diſcovered at Riobamba, 
ied at Cueriga, in the neighbourhood of Loxaz and 

ſtill more recently at Bogota in the New King- 
1 dom. ̃ | 


TE 
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1 9 K Tux bark was know'n at Rome in 1639. The hiſt 
wy——s Jeſoits, who had brought it there, "diſtributed it we 
gratis to the poor, and ſold it at an exorbitant erte 
price to the rich. The year following; John de tai 
Vega, phyſician to a vice-queen of Peru, who and 
had experienced the ſalutary effects of it, eſta- val 
bliſhed it in Spain at a hundred crowns a pound *, go 
This remedy ſoon acquired great reputation, mee 
which ĩt maintained till the inhabitants of Loxa, but 
not being able ro ſupply the demands that were io 
made on them, thought of mixing other barks p ww 
with that for which there was ſo much demand, whi 
This fraud diminiſhed the confidence that had gov 
been placed in the bark. The meaſures taken emp 
by the court of Madrid to remedy ſo dangerous new 
an impoſition, were not entirely ſucceſsful. The man 
late diſcoveries have been more effectual than grat 
authority, in putting a ſtop to this adulteration. bf ae 
Accordingly, the uſe of the remedy hath become whe 


more general, eſpecially in England. _ 5 
Ir is a generally received opinion; that the na- bin 
tives of the country were very antiently acquaint- = 
ed with the bark, and that they: had recourſe.co {4 
it's virtues in intermittent fevers.” It was ſimply , 
infuſed in water, and the liquor given to the an 
patient to drink, free of the reſiduum. M. my 


Joſeph de Juſſieu taught them to make the ex- 
tract from i it, the uſe of which is work ee 3 
to that of the bark in kind. In 5 


Tunis Botaniſt, the moſt de of choſe mh 
whom their zeal for the improvement of natural *% 


® 121. 10s, 


hiſtory 
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hiſtory hath carried into the-Spaniſh poſſeſſions 5 2 


KK =! 

0 in the New World, had formed a much more wings: ll 
nk extenſive plan. He went over moſt of the moun- _ | 
7 tains of South America with incredible fatigues, 

* and was juſt going to enrich Europe with the 

os valuable diſcoveries he had made; when his pa- 

„ pers were ſtolen from him. An excellent me- 

n; mory might partly have repaired-this misfortune; 

a, but he was alſo deprived of this reſouree. There 


0 was great want of a phyſician and an engineer in 
ky peru. M. de Juſſieu poſſeſſed all the knowlege 
d. which theſe two profeſſions required, and the 
4d government of the country called upon him to 

employ his talents in this double capacity. Theſe 
new employments were accompanied with ſo 
be many contradictions, ſo much diſguſt and / in- 1 
gratitude, that this excellent man could not bear . 


n. bp zgainſt them. Elis mind was totally deranged, 1 
* when, in 17/1, he was embarked, without for- _—_ | 

| tune, for a country which he had quitted fix and 110 
4 thirty years. Neither the government which had | 11% 
x ſent him to the other hemiſphere, nor that which ä 10 
eo had detained him there, condeſcended to take WH 
„o care of his future deſtiny; which would in- 1110 
bs deed have been deplorable, had it not been for Wil | [ 


I. the tenderneſs of a brother, as reſpectable for his 
virtues as celebrated for his knowlege. The 
worthy nephews of M. Bernard de Juſſieu have | 
inherited their uncle's attention to this unfortu- | 
. nate traveller, who died in 1779. May this | 
conduct of a family, whoſe name is illuſtrious in 80 
the ſciences, ſerve as a model to all thoſe, . Ml [! 
who, | Wl kl 

| =—_ | 

| 
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| 
| 
ts © 00s who, either for their happineſs or their misfor. 
| — £Une; apply e to my cultivation of lite, 
it | rature! 
| i M. Joszvar DE if SRO has ſaved chat th 
| 4 people had received with docility the inſtruAiong 
| he had given them reſpecting the bark, endea, 
| | voured alſo: to perſuade them to improve by con- 
ſtant: and regular attention, the wild cochineal 
which the country ſelf f ſupplied their manufac- thoſ 
tures with, and the coarſe cinnamon which they Iren 
drew from Quixos and Macas: but his advice ine 
hath hitherto had: no effect, whether it be tha I ſente 
theſe productions have not been found ſuſceptible Alo 
of any improvement, or ber me paint have reſpe 


been taken to bring it about. Mere, A 
Tus laſt conjecture will e e motley pro» Wile 
bable to thoſe who have à proper idea of the Jura 
maſters of the country. Still more generally than have 
the other Spaniſh Americans, they live in 2 ſtate on oi 
of idleneſs from which nothing can rouſe them ntie 
and in debaucheries which no mative can inter- The fi 
rupt. Theſe manners are more : particularly ſnot! 
the manners of the perſons, whaſe reſidence, ouffa 
from birth, employments, ori fortune, is fixed nd 
ia the city of Quito, the capital of the province, Four 
and very agreeably built upon the declivity of the nile 


celebrated mountain of Pitchincha. Fifty chou- 
ſand Meſtees, Indians, or Negroes, allured by 
_ [theſe ſeducing examples, alſo alſo infeſt this ſpot 
wich their vices, and in particular carry thel 
paſſion for rum, and for gaming, to an exceb 
that is unknow'n in the other _— cities of the 
New Wars. * 
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; a . . 5 . . , 0 Oo. ; 
Bur, in ordef to relieve. our imagination from 39 0K 


ſuch a number of diſtreſſing pictures, which. 
Dięre ſſion 

perhaps, have too much engaged our attention, upon the 

let us for a moment quit theſe bloody ſcenes, anni. 

and let us enter into Peru, fixing our contem- 

plation ppon *thoſe frightful mountains, where 

on. — and bold aſtronomers went to meaſure the 

neal WY figure of the earth. Let us indulge ourſelves in 

ac: Whoſe ſenſations which they undoubtedly. expe- 

hey WE rienced, and which every traveller, learned or 

vice WY ignorant, muſt experience, wherever nature pre- 

tha WH ſents him with ſuch a ſcene. Let us even be 

ible allowed to throw out ſome. general conjectures 

ave reſpecting the formation of mountains. 

Ar the ſight of thoſe enormous maſſes, which 


riſe to ſuch prodigious heights above the humble 


the ſurface of the earth, where almoſt all mankind 
than have fixt their reſidence; of thoſe maſſes, which, 


on one ſpot are crowned with impenetrable and 
antient foreſts, that have never reſounded with 
he ſtroke of the hatchet, and which preſent, on 
another, nothing more than a barren. and dreary | 
ufface; which in one country reign in ſedate 
ind ſilent majeſty, that ſtops the cloud in it's 
ourſe, and breaks the impetuoſity of the wind; 
phile in another, they keep the traveller at 
liſtance from their ſummits by ramparts of ice 
hat ſurround them, from the center of which 


ſpot WF olleys of flame iſſue forth; or frighten him who 
heir ttempts to aſcend them, with horrid and con- 
cel {W<aled caverns digged on each. fide; maſſes, 


veral of which give vent to impetuous torrents 
leſcending with dreadful noiſe from their open 
vor. IV. 3 ſides, 
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BOOK ſides, or to rivers, ſtreams, fountains; and bojl. 
3 ing ſprings; all of them ſpreading their refreſhing 
ſhade over the plains that ſurround them, and 

affording them a ſucceſſive ſheltet againſt the 

nl heat of the fun, from the moment that luminary 
gilds their tops at the time of it's riſing, 'till 

that of it's ſetting? at this aſpect, 1 ſay, every 

man is fixt with aſtoniſhment, and the inquiter 


into nature is led into reflections. 


H aſks himſelf, who it is that hath given birth 
here' to Veſuvius, to Etna, to the Appeninez 
and here to the Cordeleras? Theſe mountains, 
are they as old, as the world, have they been 
produced in an Inftanr;" or is the ſtony particle 
that is detached from them more antient than 

they are? Can they be the bones of a ſkeleton, 
of which the other terreſtial ſubſtances are the 
fleſh ? Are they diſtinct maſſes, or do they hold 
together by one great common trunk of which 
they are ſo many branches, and which ſerves as 
foundation to themſelves, and as a baſis for un 
thing that covers them? 

I, we agree with one whilvſopbe: ce The 
« center of the earth being occupied by an im- 
ee menſe reſervoir of waters, the ſubſtance that 

e contained them ſuddenly burſt, The catarads 
« of the ſky were immediately opened, and 
« the whole globe was "confounded and ſunk 
<< under water. The fabulous account of chaos 

ce was renewed, and the earth did not begin to 
ec extricate itſelf from this ſtate, till the time 
« when the different materials precipitated, ac. 


&« cording to the laws of Oy, by which they 
«a 5 1 e 
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l. « were ſucceſſively impelled; the layers of theſe 29.0 K 
ng « ſeveral heteregeneous ſubſtances were heaped Gmymnes: 
nd « one upon another, and raiſed their ſummits 
he « above the ſurface of the waters, which went to 
ry dig a bed for themſelves in the plains.” 
ill AnoTarR philoſopher obſerves: © That theſe 
ry « cauſes are inſufficient to explain this phæno- 
ter « menon, without the intervention and approach 
« of a comet, which he calls forth from the vaſt 
rth « regions of ſpace where theſe bodies loſe them- 
es, « ſelves. The column of waters, he fays, which 
ns, e this comet drew along with it, was joined | 
een « by thoſe which roſe from the ſubterranean - - 
cle Wi © abyſs, and thoſe which deſcended from the £7 
n © atmoſphere. The action of the comet made 
on, them riſe above the higheſt mountains, which 
the WW © were already exiſting; and from the ſediment 
old of this deluge they were reproduced.” 
ich A TRD writer treats all theſe opinions as 
1 4 idle dreams, and ſays: '** Let us caſt our eyes 
ery * around us, and 'we- ſhall ſee the mountains 
e riſing from the very element that deftroys 
[he them. It is fire which hardens the ſoft layers 
im- of the earth; it is that, which,  affiſted in it's 
that “ expanſion by air and by water, throws them 
at's Wl © up, and drives their ſummits into the clouds ; 
and WW © it is that which burſts them and forms their 
unk “ immenſe caldrons. Every mountain is a 
1205 “ volcano, rh is a en or hath 
n % © ceaſed.” : 
ame Tuksk opinions ate again contradited by A 
16, Bi moſt eloquent modern writer, the charms of 
e whoſe but while J liſten to it, * leave 
vert ER 2 me 
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| ; BO2E me at liberty to judge of his opinion. He ſays: 
mn | — In the beginning t there were no mountains. 
9 n « The ſurface” of the globe was uniformly. co. 

| e vered with waters, which were not, however, 
ce in a ſtate of reſt. The action of the ſatellite 

« that accompanies the earth agitated them, even 

* to their greateſt depth, with the: motion of 

« ebb and flow which we now ſee impreſſed 

1 . upon them. At each oſcillatory motion, theſe 
| | c waters dragged along with them a, portion of 
1 e ſediment, which they depoſited upon a pre- 
« ceding portion. It is from theſe depoſits, 
&« continued through a long ſeries of ages, that 
| te the layers, of the earth have been formed; and 
it 4} | . the enormous maſſes, that aſtoniſn us, are theſe 
1 _« layers accumulated. Time is nothing to na- 
ec ture; and the ſlighteſt cauſe, acting un- 
ec interruptedly, is capable of producing the 
Fc greateſt effects. The imperceptible and 
tc continued action of the waters hath there- 
cc fore formed the mountains; and it is the {till 

e more imperceptible, and not leſs continued, WW viat 
ce action of a vapour that ſoftens them, and of 3 of 
ee wind that dries them up, which lowers them are 
« from day to day, and will at length reduce inte 
© them to a level with the plains. Then the The 
« vaters will again be ſpread uniformly over the dilu 
« equal ſurface of the earth. Then the firl laye 


c phznomenon will be renewedz and who neo! 
« knows how often the mountains have been de- bed: 
te ſtroyed and reproduced? + The 


Ar theſe words the Obſerver EI) ſmiles, kno 


and, n to me the book of the .Jevih i long 
| Legiſlato!, 


2 
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Legiſlator, together with his own, ſays to m 
ec Reſpect this book, na condeſcend to caſt 
te thine eyes upon mine.“ Lehmann hath ex- 
plained, in his Ard Seer of his Art of Mines, 
his ideas upon the formation of the layers of the 
earth, and upon the productions of mountains. 
His ſyſtern-is founded on conſtant and repeated 


* 
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vu. 


v es 


obſervations made by himſelf, with a very un- 


common degree of ſagacity, and with a labour, 
the aſſiduity of which we can ſcarce conceive. 
They comprehend the ſpace from the frontiers 
of Poland to the borders of the Rhine. The 
analogy which renders them applicable to ſeveral 
other regions; recommends the | knawlege of 
them to men who are ſtudious of natural hiſtory; 
and although he-attributes the formation of the 
layers of the earth to a deluge, the facts with 
which he ſupports his arguments are not the leſs 
certain, nor his diſcoveries the leſs intereſting. 
HE diſtinguiſhes three kinds of mountains. 
The antidiluvian, or primitive; the poſt-dilu 


vian, and the modern. The firſt, which are 


of different” elevation, are the higheſt. They 
are ſeldom found diſtin, but are uſually formed: 
into chains. The declivity of them is ſteep. 
They are furrounded on all ſides by the poſt- 
diluvian mountains, or ſuch as are compoſed of 


layers. The ſubſtance of them is more homoge- 


neous; the portions of them leſs different, their 
beds are always perpendicular, and thicker. 
Their roots deſcend to a depth which is ſtill un- 
Known. The ores. they contain, run in the 
ogrudinal direction of the mountain. Thoſe 

13 in 
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in the poſtdiluvian mountains are diſpoſed in 


users: which are formed of different ſubſtances, 
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The laſt of theſe, or that which is at the baſis, i; 
always of coal. The firſt, or that which i; 
neareſt the ſummit, always furniſhes ſalt ſprings, 
The mountains never fail to terminate in the for. 
mer. They ſupply copper, lead, quickſilver, 
iron, and even filver, but in leaves, and capil- 
laceous, But they would deceive our avidity 
if we expected to find gold in them. The moun. 
tains which produce this bag are the mock of a 
deluge, 

Taz modern mountains door by fire 
by water, and by an infinite number of va 
rious and recent accidents; exhibit in their in- 
ternal parts, nothing but broken layers, a con- 
fuſed mixture of all kinds of ſubſtances, and al 
the marks of ſubverſion and diſorder, - 

Ir is in vain that nature had concealed the 
precious metals in the midſt of theſe hard 
and moſt compact maſſes; our cupidity hath 
broken them. This circumſtance, | however, 
would not call for aur cenſure, if we could fay 
of the men employed in theſe dreadful labour, 
what we read of them in Caffiodorus ; * They 
« go down poor into the mines, and come out 
te of them wealthy. They enjoy a kind of riches 
de which no man dares to take away from them. 
de They are the only perſons whole fortune | 
e neither ſullied by rapine or meanneſs.” 

Europeans, reflect upon what this judicious 
writer adds: * To acquire gold by ſacrificing 


* men, is a crime, To 80 in ſearch of it acro 
ec che 
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« the perils of the ſea, is a folly. To amaſs it B ef * 
« by cotruption and vices, is baſe. The onlỹ/ 


« profits that are juſt. and honeſt; are thoſe that 
« are acquired without injury to any perſon; 
« and we never can poſſeſs, without remorſe, 
« what we have 4 at 1 ue dane 
« men's happĩineſs. = - 

Axp you, in oder: to bei eee nude 
gone acroſs the ſeas. In order to have gold, 
you have invaded other countries. In order to 
have gold, you have maſſacred the greateſt part 
of the inhabitants. In order to have gold, you 
have precipitated into the: bowels of the earth 
thoſe whom your daggers had ſpared. In order 
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to have gold, you have introduced upon the earth 


the infamous trade of mankind and ſlavery. In 


order to have gold, you repeat the ſame crimes 


every day. May the chimerical idea of Lazarro 
Moro be realized; and may ſubterraneous flames 
ſet on fire at once all thoſe mountains of which 
you have made ſo many dungeons, where inno- 

cence expires, for ſeveral ages paſt ! | 
Tars. cutſe would. firſt fall upon. the Corde- 
leras, or Andes, which cut almoſt the whole of 
America. through it's length, and. the different 
branches of which extend themſelves irregularly 
in it's breadth. It is particularly under the Line, 
and at Peru, that theſe mountains awe us by 
their majeſtic appearance. Through the en- 
ormous heaps of ſnow that cover the moſt con- 
ſiderable of them, it may eaſily be diſcerned, 
that they formerly were volcanos. The clouds 
of ſmoke, and guſts of flame, which {till iſſue from 
I 5 a ſome 


Natural or- 
gan is ation 
of Peru. 


propeily ſo 


called. 
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B * K ſome of them, cannot allow us to have the leaf 
doubt reſpecting the eruptions. Chimboraco, 
the higheſt of them, and which is near three 
thouſand two hundred and twenty toiſes above 
the level of the ſea, is more than one-third 
higler than the Peak of Teneriffe, the loftiet 
mountain of the antient hemiſphere. The 
Pitchincha, and the Caragon, which have ptin- 
cipally ſerved for taking the obſervations upon 
the figure of the earth, have only two thouſand 
four hundred and thirty, and two thouſand fout 
hundred and ſeventy toiſes; and it is, however, 
at this height that the moſt intrepid travellers 
have been obliged to ſtop. Eternal ſnows have cat 
hitherto rendered rewe of nes mme inac⸗ any 
ceſſible. - f £ 


A PLain, which is bert thirry to fey 1 an 
in breadth, and is raiſed one thouſand nine hun- wh 
dred and forty-nine toiſes above the level of the ſpe 

ocean, ſerves as the baſis to theſe aſtoniſhing by 
mountains. Part of this vaſt ſpace is occupied by of 
lakes. more or leſs conſiderable. That of Titi- ift 


7 
{ 

1 
2 
2: 
14 


caca, which receives ten or twelve large rivers, WM {oil 
and ſeveral ſmall ones, is ſeventy toiſes in depth, ] 
and fourſcore leagues in circumference. In the ma 


midſt of it there riſes an iſland, where the legi- ele 

Nators of Peru pretended to have received their ſno 

birth. They owed it, as they ſaid; to the Sun, fan 

who had preſcribed to them to eſtabliſh his wor- thei 

ſhip, to raiſe mankind from a ſtate of barbariſm, whi 

E and to give them beneficent laws. This fable whi 
rendered the ſpot venerable; and one of the moſt one 


auguſt temples in the * was conſtructed . pea 
upon | 


— 
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jewels. It is a tradition generally received in 
the country, that at the arrival of the Spaniards, 
the prieſts and the inhabitants threw all theſe 


riches into the waters, as they had before done at 


Coſco, in another lake, ſix leagues to che ſouth 
of that celebrated capital. From moſt of the 
lakes there are torrents iſſuing; which, in proceſs 
of time, have digged ravines of a tremendous 
depth. At the ſummit of them the mines ate 
uſually found in”a ſoil generally arid. It is a 


little below this that the corn eee and the 


cattle ſeed: In the bottom the ſugar," t enn 
and the maize are cultivatee. 

Tus coaſt, Which is of an — mag 
and from eight to twenty leagues in breadth, 


which extends from the plain we have been 


ſpeaking of to the ſea, and which is know'n to us 


by the name of the Valleys, is nothing but a heap 


of ſand. Solitude and eternal barrenneſs ſeem as 


if * vere iotended to Winne to this mee 


ſoil. 1 Hu! 

N varies, wary in 2 very 3 
manner, in this uneven territory. The moſt 
elevated places are perpetually covered with 
ſnow, After this come the rocks and naked 


ſands. Beneath theſe ſome moſſes begin to ſhow 


themſelves. Lower down is the Icho, a plant 
which they burn, ſomewhat reſembling ruſhes ; and 
which grows longer and ſtronger in proportion as 
one deſcends. At length the trees make their ap- 


| un. to the: number of three ſpecies, particu- 


lar 


upon it. Pilgrims reſorted to it in crowds” from B 00 4K 
the provinces, with offerings of gold, ſilver, andi 
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Cireum. 
ſtantes in 
which the 
mountains, 
plains, and 
vallies of 
Peru differ 
from each 
other, 
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BOOK lar to theſe mountains; and which, all of them, 
8232 announce in their ſtructure, and their foliage, 
the ſeverity of the climate that produces them, 


The moſt uſeful of theſe trees is the Caſſis. It 
is weighty ; hath ſome ſubſtance, and is laſting 
and theſe qualities have occaſioned it to be de-. 


ſtined to the labours of the mines. Theſe large 


vegetable productions are not to be met with 
under a milder ſky, and they are only replaced 
by a ſmall number of others of à different quality. 


There would not even be any one ſpecies in the 
vallies, if ſome had not been cke i a 


which have become naturalized. 
Ix this region, the air hath an ar een Wade 
upon the conſtitution of the inhabitants. Thoſe 


of the moſt elevated diſtricts are ſubject to 


aſthmas, pleuriſies, to pulmonary complaints, 
and to rheumatiſms. Theſe diſeaſes, which are 
dangerous to all individuals that are ſeized with 
them, are commonly mortal to any one that hath 
contracted venereal maladies, or is addicted to 
ſtrong liquors; and this is unfortunately the 
uſual ſtate of thoſe who are born in theſe climates, 
or have been led into them by avarice- 

- Tazsz calamities do not affect the inferior 


mountains; but other ſcourges, ſtill more fatal 
are ſubſtituted to them. Putrid and intermittent 
fevers, unknow'n in the countries we have been 
mentioning, are habitual there. They are 6 


eaſily caught, that travellers are afraid to come 
near the places that are infected with them, 
They are frequently ſo contagious, that not 4 


_—_ man would eſcape the infection, if the in- 
ä habitant 


|” 


)Itants 


ſuccred each other without beholding one, are 
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habitants did not abandon their villages, in order * 
to return to them again when a freſh ſeaſon hath — 
purified them. It was not thus in the time of 

the Incas. But ſince. the Spaniards, have intro- 

duced the ſuger canes into the narrow gorges of 

the mountains, where the air circulates with dif- 

ficulty, there ariſe, from the moiſtened ſoil which, 

this cultivation requires, infectious vapours, which, 

being _ * the rays * 1 en on: be- 

come fatal. 10 77 s | 

THE: tertian 15 we te intermittent eee are 
ſcarce leſs common or leſs obſtinate in the vallies 
than in the gorges of the mountains: but they 
are infinitely Jeſs. dangerous; they are ſeldom 
attended with fatal conſequences, except in the 
country places where no helps are abe his * : 
where precautions are neglected... | | 

AnoTHER::general malady in a part of oho 

New World is the ſmall-pox'; which was brought 
there in 1588. It is not habitual as in Europe; 
but it occaſions, at intervals, inexpreſſible ra- 
vages. It attacks indifferently, the white men, 
the Negroes, the Indians, and the mixed races. 
It is equally deſtructive in all the climates. 
Much advantage is to be expected from the prae- 
tice of inoculation, introduced two years ſince at 
Lima, and Rue will N e an become 
general, 

Tazxz is another ſcourge rprovalling hee, 
againſt which human invention will never find a 
remedy, Earthquakes, which in other countries 
are ſo rare, that whole generations frequently 
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B 9.0 * ſo common in Peru, that they have there con- 
= trated an habit of reckoning them as a ſeries of 
epochas, ſo much the more memorable, 2 
their e return _ not n their vio- 
Tuts eee 0 is ever lower in 
it's fudden returns; is however announced by very 
perceptible” omens. When the "ſhock is confi. 
derable, it is preceded by a murmur in the air, 
the noiſe of which is like that of heavy rain falling 
from a cloud that ſuddenly burſts and diſcharges 
it's waters. This noiſe ſeems to be the effect of a 
vibration of the air, which is agitated in different 
directions. The birds are then obſerved to datt 
in their flight. Neither their tails nor their wings 
ſerve them any longer as oars and helm to ſwim 
in the fluid of the ſkies. 'They daſn themſelves in 
pieces againſt the walls, the trees, and the rocks, 
whether it be that this vertigo of nature dazzles 
and confuſes them, or that tlie vapours of the 
earth take away their — _ eee to com- 
mand their movement. 

- To this tumult in the air is added the rumbling 
of the earth, the cavities and deep receſſes of 
which re- echo each other's noiſes. The dogs 
anſwer theſe previous tokens of a general diſorder 
of nature, by howling in an extraordinary man- 
ner. The animals ſtop, and, by a natural inſtinct, 
ſpread out their legs that they may not fall, 
Upon theſe indications, the inhabitants inſtantly 
run out of their houſes, and fly to ſearch, in the 
encloſures of public places, or in the fields, an 


aſylum from the fall of their roofs. The cries af 
children, 


Arey - 
» 
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children, the lamentations of women, * FRO B. UP K 


darkneſs of an unexpected night; every thing 
combines to aggravate the too real evils of a dire 
calamity, which ſubverts every thing, by the ex- 
cruciating tortures of the imagination, which is 
diſtreſſed and confounded, and loſes, in the con- 


templation of this diſorder, the We and cou: 


rage to remedy it. 1805 
Tux diverſity of aſpects n ieh ee 
have preſented themſelves, to one of our moſt 
indefatigable . and intelligent obſervers, hath 
pointed out to him different periods, ſeparated 
from each other by intervals of time ſo conſider- 
able, that the firſt formation of our planet is 
throw'n back by them to a degree of antiquity at 
which our imagination is-ſtartled. At the firit of 
theſe periods, the volcanos throw out from their 
ſummits fire, ſmoke, and aſhes, -and pour out 
torrents of lava from their ſides that are laid 
open. At the ſecond, they are all of them extin- 
guiſhed, and exhibit nothing but an immenſe cal- 
dron. At the third, the air, the rain, the wind, 
the cold, and the lime, have deſtroyed the-cal- 
dron, or crater, and nothing but a hillock remains. 
At the fourth period, this hillock, deprived of 
t's covering, diſcovers a kind of nidus, which 
being deſtroyed by time, leaves nothing but the 
place where the mountain and volcano have ex- 
ited; and this ſtate. conſtitutes a fifth period. 
From the center of this place cauſeways of lava 
are extended to a diſtance; and theſe cauſeways, 
whether entire or broken, or reduced into ſepa- 
rate fragments, are ſtill as many other periods, 
between 
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BOOK between each of which we may inſert as many 
3 years, as many ages, or as many thouſands of ages 


as we chooſe. One thing however is certain, that 
one of theſe periods, whichever of them we may 


' chooſe, is not connected, in the memory of man, anc 

with that which ſucceeds it in the courſe of nature, for 

The principle, therefore, that from nothing fel 

nothing can be produced; and the deſtruction of for 

beings, which by being changed into others, ſhey car 

us that nothing is annihilated, ſeem to announce the 

an eternity which hath preceded, an eternity bec 

which will follow, and the co-exiſtence of the fog 

Great Architect with his wonderful work. gre 

Tux climate exhibits ſome very remarkable abc 

ſingularities in the Upper Peru. The inhabitants Th 

experience on the ſame day, ſometimes in the its 

ſame hour, and always in a very ſhort ſpace ef can 

time, the temperature of the two oppoſite zones, gre 

Thoſe who come there from the valleys, are A 

pierced on their arrival with ſevere cold, which wit 

they cannot get the better of either by fire, by ne 

l motion, or by adding to their clothing; but the thri 

ll impreſſion of which ceaſes to be diſagreeable, ? 
N after a reſidence of a month or three weeks. to 
bi The voyagers who come there for the firſt time, trac 
= are tormented with the ſymptoms of ſea ſickneſs, Wil foy 
3 wich more or leſs. violence, in proportion as they Wil eſt 
| have ſuffered from it on the ocean. But, what- oft 
ever may be the reaſon of it, men are not expoſed wit 

to this accident in all parts; for not one of the 7 

aftronomers, who meaſured the figure of the EA 

earth upon the mountains of n were attacked Wa hea 


with 1 it, g } — x 
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near the equator, enjoys a delicious temperature. 


and yet neither of them can be called trouble- 
ſome. The winter ſeaſon is the moſt ſenſibly 


for from the winds of the South Pole, which 
becauſe they blow under the influence of a thick 
fog, which at that time covers the earth. Theſe. 


about noon: but it is ſeldom they are diſſipated. 


The Sun generally remains ſo much clouded, that 
it's rays, which ſometimes make their appearance, 


can only n the cold in a a . 2 
gree. 


Wnarzvzx may oy WO cauſe of fo coming a 


winter under the torrid zone, it is certain that it 
never rains, or that it rains only r two or 
three years in the Lower Peru. 


NarvaAt philoſophy hath exerted it's efforts 


to diſcover the cauſe of a phenomenon ſo ex- 
traordinary. May it not be attributed to the 
ſouth-weſt wind, which prevails there the great- 
eſt part of the year; and to the prodigious height 
of the mountains, the ſummir of which 1 is covered 

with eternal ice? | 
Taz country ſituated between both, being 
continually cooled on one fide, and continually 
heated on the other, maintains ſo equal a tem- 
perature, 


oon aſtoniſhment is equally, if not more, ex- ? 
cited in the valleys. This country, though very — 


The four ſeaſons of the year are evidently marked, 
felt. This hath been attempted to be accounted 
carry the effects of the ſnows and ice over which 


they have paſſed. They preſerve it only in part, 


groſs vapours do not indeed riſe- regularly till 
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VII. 


pd vote * far ns to * e sen into was 
ter. | 
I en a even 1 daily dats, would 
be neceſſary, to communicate ſome degree of 
fertility to the coaſts which extend from Tumbez 
to Lima, that is, throughout a ſpace of two hun- 
dread and ſixty- four leagues. The ſands are in 
general ſo barren,” that there is not a ſingle herb 
to be ſeen, except in parts which it is poſſible to 
water, and theſe do not often occur. There is 
not a ſingle ſpring throughout the whole of 
Lower Peru; rivers are not frequent there; and 
thoſe which we do meet with have, for the moſt 
part, water in them only for ſix or ſeven months 
in the year. They are torrents iſſuing from the 


= 


formed in the Cordeleras, which only flow over a 
| | ſmall fpace, and are dried up during the ſummer, 
In the times of the Incas, theſe precious waters 
were carefully collected, and, by the aſſiſtance of 
ſeveral canals, diſperſed over a large ſurface 
which they fertilized, _ The Spaniards have 
availed themſelves of theſe labours. Their vil- 
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where the huts of the Indians were, which, per- 
4 haps, for this reaſon, were leſs numerous in the 
1 fe Lower Peru than on the mountains. The val- 
leys which lead from the capital of the empire to 
Chili, have a great reſemblance with thoſe we 
have ſpoken of; but they are in ſome places more 
ſuſceptible of cultivation. 


a O perature; that the clouds which riſe can never 


lakes, of greater or leſs magnitude, that are 


lages and towns have been erected on the places 


; Norwrra- 
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NorwrrnsTanDiNG theſe. defects of natural ® as 9 * 
organization, the region we have heen deſcribing CE 
hath ſeen-a flouriſhing empire ariſe in the midſt The few 


of it. It's population cannot reaſonably be who bars } 
called in queſtion, when we behold ſelf-evident ra og ty 4 

proofs that this happy people had covered with 3 

t- their Wlonies all the provinces that they had con- * 

in quered; when we attend to the aſtoniſhing num- . 

b ber of men engaged in the ſervice of government; brutal fte. 

to and deriving their ſubſiſtence from the "ſtate; 

Is Such a variety of hands and levers employed in 

of moving the political machine, neceſſarily imply 

nd a conſiderable degree of population, that may 


ft be enabled to maintain, with the productions of 
the earth, a very numerous claſs; of the inhabit- 
ants, who are not chemſelves nee in . 
culture. d 241501 10 P34 : 

By what buli, . hath i it ae that . (01080 
peru is how ſuch: a deſert? By tracing things to 1 
their origin, we find that thoſe who conquered the 
coalt of the South Sea, being ruffians, without 
birth, education, and principle, originally com- 
mitted greater enormities than the conquerors of 
Mexico. The mother- country was à longer 
time before ſne checked their ferocity, which was 
continually fomented. by thoſe long and cruel 
civil wars that ſucceeded the conqueſt. - A more 
heavy and regular ſyſtem of oppreſſion was after- 
wards eſtabliſhed, than had prevailed in the other 


countries of the New World, leſs diſtant from 
Europe. 155 


UnivaRSAL diſcouragement was the neceſſary 
conſequence of this abominable conduct. Ac- 
Vor. IV, N 3 cordingly, 
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cordingly, the natives of the country grew dif, 
guſted of the ſtate. of ſociety, and of the fatigues 
it brings along with it. They continue in the 
-- ſame. diſagreeable- diſpoſitions, and would not 
even give themſelves the leaſt trouble to culti- 
vate ſubſiſtence for themſelves, were they not 
compelled to it by the government. This com- 
pulſion influences their behaviour. All the 
inhabitants of one community, men, women, 
and children, unite themſelves to till and 
ſow a field. Theſe labours, which are inter- 
rupted every inſtant by dancing and feaſting, are 
carried on by the ſound of various inſtruments, 

The harveſt of the maize, and of the other grain, 
is gathered with the ſame careleſſneſs, and ac- WWF... 
companied with the ſame pleaſures. Theſe peo- 
ple are not more anxious to procure themſelves 
clothes. In vain hath it been attempted to in- 

ſpire them with better diſpoſitions, and more Ss 

ſuitable. to the good of the empire. Authority . 
hath been unavailing againſt cuſtoms which it's 
tyranny had given riſe to, and whick-v were kept 
up by it's injuſtice. 

Tu Pervvians, all of them within: exception, 
are an inſtance of that profound ſtupidity into idler 
which it is in the power of tyranny to plunge liber 
men. They are fallen into a liſtleſs and uni- 
verſal indifference. Can it be poſſible that theſe nopo 
people ſhould have any kind of attachment, whoſe recei 
religion once elevated the ſoul, and from whom an e 
the moſt abject ſlavery hath taken away every ſen⸗ 
timent of greatneſs and glory? The riches, 


which 1 nature hath ſcattered at their feet, do not 
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tempt them; and they are eren inſenſihle to 5 OR. K 
honours. They are whataver one chooſes, with- Bann 
out any ill humour, or choice, vaſſals.or ca- 
ciques, or Mitayos, the objects of diſtinction or 
of publie deriſion. The ſpring. of all their paſ- 
ſions is broken. That of fear itſelf | hath often ng. 
effect on them, through the little- attachment a 
they haye to life, I hey intoxicate themſelyes, 
and dance 3 theſe are all the pleaſures they have, 
when they are able to forget their miſery. . Indq- 
Jence is their predominant habit. [am not bun 
ery, they ſay to the perſon, who would Pay them _ 
for their labour, 

Tar void that had. beth manch in «4 yopulas. 
tion of Peru, and the indolence of the few men 7 
that remained there, determined. the conquerors 
to introduce à foreign race; but this mode of 
ſubſtitution, which was dictated by the refine- 
ment of European barbarity, was more prejudi- 
cial to Africa, than uſefu] to the country of the 
Incas, Avarice did not derive from theſe new 
laves all the advantages it had flattered itſelf 
with, The government, ever intent on laying. 
taxes upon vices and virtues, upon induſtry and 
idleneſs, upon good and bad projects, upon the 
liberty of exerciſing oppreſſlons, and the permiſ- 
lion of being exempted from them, made a mo- 
nopoly of this baſe traffic. It was neceſſary to . 
receive the Negroes from the hands of a rival; of 
an enemy, to carry them to the place of their f 
deſtination, through immenſe ſeas and unwhole-, 
ſome climates, and to defray the expences of 
ſreral very dear markets. Nevertheleſs, this 
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ſpecies of men hath multiplied more at peru 
than at Mexico. There is alſo a much greater 
number of Spaniards there, for the n 
reaſons: i 

Ar the time when the firſt conqueſis were 
made, when emigrations were moſt frequent, the 
country of the Incas had a much greater repu- 
tation for riches than New Spain ; and, in reality, 
for half a century, much more conliderable trea- 
ſares were brought away from it, "The deſire of 
partaking of them muſt neceſſarily dray thither, 


as was really the caſe, a greater number of er 
Caſtilians. Though they almoſt all went over Th 
there with the hope of returning to their c country by 
to enjoy the fortune they might acquire, yet the et 
majority of them ſettled in the colony. They 1 
were induced to this by the ſoſtneſs of the cli- p 
mate, and the goodneſs of the Proviſions. ' "They 15 
alſo ſuppoſed chey ſhould enjoy a great ſhare of p 
independence in a tec remote 2 8 the mo- oy 
ther- country. 1 | _ 
W muſt now examine to what degree of Wl .. « 
proſperity. Peru hath been raiſed by the united of | 
labours of ſo many different people. pref 
Tux immenſe coaſt that extends from Panama WW var 
| to Tombez, and which, in 1718, was detached Jo 
from Peru to be incorporated in the New King- ſpac 
dom, is one of the moſt miſerable regions of the hab 
globe, A great part of it is occupied. by ny FS 
cious and numerous moraſſes. The part that is tirel 
not covered with theſe, is deluged for ſix months of v 
in the year, with rains that fall down in torrents. For 
255 the midſt of cheſe ſtagnating and unwhole- Wi this 


6. . 
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oziers, that the ſtrongeſt and moſt intrepid man 
cannot penetrate into them. Thick and frequent 
fogs throw a dark veil over theſe hideous coun- 
tries. None of the productions of the Old 
Hemiſphere can grow in this ungrateful ſoil, 
and thoſe even of the New Hemiſphere do not 


number of ſavages to be ſeen here, and thoſe, for 
the moſt part, wandering ; and ſo few Spaniards, 
that it might almoſt be ſaid there were none. 
by The coaſt is fortunately terminated by the gulph 


1 of Guayaquil, where nature is in a Jeſs ow 
15 rate ſtate. 


Taz ſecond town which the Spaniards built! in 
Peru, was raiſed upon this river, in 1533. The 
71 Indians did not long ſuffer this monument, 
erected againſt their liberty, to ſubſiſt; but it 


was re built four years after by Orellana. It was 
„dot placed in the bay of Charopte as it had been 
of at firſt, The back of a mountain, at the diſtance 
ted of five or fix hundred toiſes from the river, was 
preferred. The exigencies of commerce after- 
Ma wards determined the merchants to fix their 


dwellings upon the fide of the river itſelf. The 
pace which ſeparated” them from their former 
habitation, hath been gradually filled up; ſo that 
pe: at preſent the two quarters of the town are en- 
b 1s tirely united. The houſes are in general built 
th of wood, both in the lower and in the upper town. 
its. Wh Formerly, they were all covered with thatch ; but 
be this practice hath been aboliſhed gradually by 
me 5 | K 3 the 


* 


thrive much. And, indeed, there 1s but a ſmall 
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ſome waters, pits ariſe, that are as antient as 30 7 00x K 
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B © - the orders: of government, who have thought 


— 


— this regulation neceſſary, to prevent the accident; 


of fire, ſo common in theſe countries. Guayz 

Juil was lately an entirely open place, It is a 
preſent defended by three forts, guarded only by 
the inhabitants. Theſe are large beams diſpoſed 
in paliſades. Upon this ſoil, which is always 
damp, and under water a great part of the year, 


à ſort of wood, + wen never rots, is preferable to 


the beſt conſtructe works either in earth or in 


| lone. | 


Ir is a circumſtance well know'r n at . 
that on the coaſt of Gua aquil, as well as on that 


of Guatimala, are found thoſe ſnails which yield 
the purple dye fo celebrated by the antients, and 


which the moderns have ſuppoſed to have been 
loſt, 'The ſhell that contains them is fixed to 
rocks that are watered by the ſea. It is of the 
ſize of a large nut. The juice may be extracted 
from the animal in two ways. Some perſons 
kill the animal after they have taken it out of the 
ſhell; they. then preſs it from the head to the tail 
with a knife, and ſeparating from the body that 
part in which the liquor is collected, they throw 
away the reſt. When this operation, repeated 


upon ſeyeral of the ſnails, hath yielded a certain 


quantity of the 3 Juice, the thread that is to be 
dyed is dipped i in it, and the buſineſs is done. 
The colour, which is at firſt as white as milk, 
becomes aſterwards green, and does not tum 
purple till the thread is dave <0: «;; 

TnoskE who do not chuſe this method, drav 
the animal partly out of it's ſhell, and by pre 


{ure 
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ſure oblige it to diſcharge it's liquor. This 
operation is repeated four different times, but at 
each time with leſs advantage. If it be conti- 
nued, the animal dies, from the loſs of that 


which it hath no longer the. power to renew. 

We know of no colour that can be compared 
to the one we have been ſpeaking of, either in 
luſtre or in permanency. It ſucceeds better with 
cotton, than with woollen, linen, or filk. 

IT is little more than an object of curioſity ; 
but Guayaquil ſupplies the neighbouring pro- 
vinces with oxen, mules, falt and fiſh. It fur- 
niſhes a great quantity of cacao to Mexico and to 


South Sea, and might partly become that of the 
mother-country. We know of no ſpot upon 
the earth more abundant in wood for maſts and 
for ſhip-building. The hemp and the pitch 
which it is deſtitute of, is procured 1 855 Chili 
and from Guatimala. 

Tars town is the neceſſary ſtaple of all the 
trade which the Lower Peru, Panama, and Mexi- 
co keep up with the country of Quito. All the 
commodities which theſe countries exchange, paſs 
through the hands of it's merchants. The largeſt 
of the ſhips ſtop at the iſland of Puna, ſix or 
ſeven leagues diſtant from the place. The 
others can go thirty-five leagues up the river as 
far as Caracol. 


proſperity, Guayaquil, the population of which 
conliſts of twenty thouſand ſouls, is far from 
K 5 5 


fluid which was the principle of it's liſe, and 


NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe ſeveral means af | 


Europe. It is the univerſal dockyard of the 
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being wealthy. The fortunes of it's inhabiran 
hare. been ſucceſſively deſtroyed nine times, by 


fires, and by pirates, who have twice ſacked the 


town. Thoſe fortunes, which have been acquired 
fince theſe fatal periods, have not continued in 
the country. A climate, where the heat is into- 


lerable the whole year, and the rains inceſſant for 
fix months; where dangerous and noiſome inſets 


do not, allow any tranquillity; where diſtempers, 
prevailing in the moſt oppoſite degrees of tem- 
perature, appear to be united; where one lives in 
perpetual dread of loſing one's ſight; ſuch a cli- 
mate is by no means proper to fix the reſidence 
of it's inhabitants. Such perſons are only ſeen 
here, as have not acquired ſufficient wealth to 
enable them to remove elſewhere, and ſpend 
their days in indolence and pleaſure. 

ON. quitting the territory of Guayaquil, we 
enter into the yallies of Peru. They, occupy 


four hundred leagues of the coaſt, and upon this 


extent there are a great number of bad harbours, 
among which chance hath placed one or two that 


are tolerably good. Throughout this vaſt ſpace, 


there is not the veſtige of a ſingle road; and itis 
neceſſary to travel over it upon mules in the night- 
time, becauſe the reverberation of the Sun ren- 


ders theſe ſands unpaſſable in the day. At the 


intervals of ny 9 or fe. 4 we fing the 


557 «0 


of Arica, hey in the eee, ſpace, a {mall 
number of hamlets and villages. , Throughout 
this whole extent there are but three places 

worthy 
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worthy of being called towns ; Truxillo, which 2.00 K 
bath nine thouſand inhabitants; Arequipa, which 
hah forty thouſand ; and Lima, which hath fifty- 
{our thouſand, Theſe ſeveral ſertlements have been 
formed wherever there was the leaſt appearance 
of land fit for cultivation, and wherever the 
waters were _—_— of fertilizing a ſlime naturally 
barren. - | 
Taz country e the fruits rann to 
the climate, and moſt of thoſe 1 in Europe. The 


in culture of maize, of pimento, and of cotton, 
li- which was found eſtabliſned there, was not ne- 
ce glected; and that of wheat, barley, caſſava, 
en potatoes, ſugar, and of the olive and vine, was 
to ſet on foot there, The goat hath thriven very 
nd well; but the ſheep have degenerated, and their 
wool is extremely coarſe. Throughout the whole 
we of the valleys. there is but one mine, which is 
py that of Huantajaha, 
his In the Upper Peru, at the 4 of one 
ry hundred and twenty leagues from the ſea, ſtands 
hat Cuſco, built by the firſt of the Incas, on a very 
ce, uneven territory, and upon the declivity of ſeve- 
is ral hills. It was at firſt only a ſmall village, 
ht- which in proceſs of time became a conſiderable 
en. city, divided into as many quarters as there were 
the nations incorporated with the empire. Each of 
the theſe nations were allowed to follow their antient 
of cuſtoms; but they were all of them obliged to 
nd worſhip the brilliant conſtellation that fertilizes 
al] the globe. There was no edifice that had any 
Out grandeur, elegance, or convenience, becauſe the 
ces people were ignorant of the firſt elements of 


hy architecture. 
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x architecture. Even the temple of the Sun itſelf 


Could not be diſtinguiſhed from the other public 7 
or private buildings, unleſs by it's extent, and [ 
by the profuſion of metals with which is was or. pt 
namented. th 
To the north of this 3 was a kind of re 
citadel, built with much care, labour, and ex. tu 
pence. The Spaniards long ſpoke of this monu- fe 
ment of Peruvian induſtry with a ſpirit oſ admi. ſo 
ration that impoſed upon all Europe. The ruins WI 
of this fortreſs Have been ſeen by enlightened de 
perſons, and the marvellous hath diſappeared, It ot 
hath been found, that this fortification had ſcarce in] 
any adyantage over the other works of the ſame 
kind erected in the country, except that of being 10 
buile with ſtones of a more conſiderable ſize, ha 
Arx the diſtance of four leagues from the city, th 
are the country-houſes of the great, and of the P; 
Incas, in, the wholeſome and delicious valley of by 
Yucai, There it was that they went to recover * 
their health, or to flax. from the {argues of go· 
vernment. 8 
AFTER the conquelt, the 1 ſcarce pre- Fo 
ſerved any thing but it's name. There were 11 
other edifices, other inhabitants, other occupa- 5 
tions, other manners, other prejudices, and ano- hit 
ther religion. Thus the fatality which ſubvert Res 
the earth, the ſea, empires, and nations; which 8 
throws ſucceſſively upon all parts of the globe pl 
the light of the arts, and the darkneſs of igno- 4 
rance; which changes the reſidence of men, and hic 
transfers their opinions, from one place to ano- th 
ther, as marine Progucyone are puſhed upon the is 


coaſt 


IN THE. EAST AND WEST INDIES. 
coaſt by the impulſe of the winds and the B © I? 0 K 


currents; that impenetrable and ſingular deſtiny, 
[ ſay, ordained that Europeans, with all the ap- 
pendages of their crimes, and monks, with all 
the prejudices of their faith, ſhould come to 
reign and repoſe in thoſe walls, where the vir- 
tuous Incas had for ſo long a time promoted the 
ſelicity of mankind, and where the Sun was ſo 
ſolemnly adored. Who, therefore, can foreſee, 
what kind of race, or form of worſhip, will one 
day ariſe upon the ruins of our kingdoms and 


our altars? Cuſco reckons twenty-ſix thouſand 


inhabitants under it's new maſters. 


Is the midſt of theſe mountains other towns 


are till to be ſcen. Chupuiſaca, or La Plata, which 
hath thirteen thouſand ſouls; Potoſi, twenty-five 
thouſand ; Oropeſa, ſeventeen thouſand; La 
Paz, twenty thouſand; Guancavelica, eight thou- 
ſand; and Huamanga, eighteen ee five 
hundred. : 


Bur let it be ws obſerved, that none of theſe 


towns were erected in regions which preſented a 
fertile ſoil, copious harveſts, excellent paſtures, 
a mild and ſalubrious climate, and all the con- 
veniences of life. Theſe places, which had 
hicherto been ſo well cultivated by a numerous 
and flouriſhing people, were now totally diſre- 
carded, Very ſoon they exhibited only a de- 
Porable picture of a horrid deſert; and this 
wildneſs muſt have been more melancholy and 
hideous, than the dreary aſꝑect of the earth before 
the origin of ſocieties. The ſight of confuſion 
is not always e it ſometimes aſto- 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
niſhes : that of deſtruction afflicts us. The tra. 
veller, who was led by accident or curioſity into 
theſe deſolate plains, could not forbear abhorrin 
the barbarous and bloody authors of theſe de- 
vaſtations, while he reflected that it was not owen 
even to the cruel illuſions of glory arid to the 


fanaticiſm of conqueſt, but to the ſtupid and 


abje& deſire of gold, that they had ſacrificed ſo 
much more real or, and fo numerous a po- 


pulation. 


Tuis inſatiable thirſt of TY which neither 
attended to ſubliſtence, ſafety, nor policy, waz 
the only motive for eſtabliſhing new ſettlements, 
fome of which have been kept up, while ſeveral 
have decayed, and others have been formed in 
their ſtead, The fate of them all hath correſponded 
with the diſcovery, progreſs, or decay of the mines 


to which they were ſubordinate, 


FzwtR errors have been committed in the 
means of procuring proviſions. The natives had 
hitherto lived ſcarcely on any thing elſe but maize, 
fruits, and pulſe, for which they had uſed ng 
other ſeaſoning except ſalt and pimento. Their 
liquors, which were made from different roots, 
were more diverſified ; of theſe the chica was the 


moſt uſual; it is made from maize ſoaked 


in water, and taken 'out: of the veſſel when it 
degins to ſprout. It is dried in the ſun, then 
arched a little, and at laſt ground. The flour, 
after it has been well kneaded, is put with water 
into- large pitchers. The fermentation may be 
expected in two or three days, and muſt not 
continue longer. The great inconvenience of 
this 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


this drink, which, when uſed immoderately, B 92 * « 
infallibly intoxicates, is, that it will not keep — 
more than ſeven or eight days without turning 

four, It's taſte is nearly that of the moſt indiffe- 

tent kind of cydet. 

Ali the cultivations eſtabliſhed in the empire, 
were ſolely intended to ſupply articles of primary 
neceſſity, The only thing cultivated: for luxury 
was the coca; this is a ſhrub which ramifies 
much, and ſeldom grows higher than three or 
four feet, It's leayes are alternate, oval, entire, 
and marked in their longitudinal 3 with 
three coſtæ, two of which are not very apparent. 
The flowers, collected in cluſters along the 
ſtems, are ſmall, compoſed of a calix, with five 
diviſions, and five petals, furniſhed at their 
baſe with a ſcale, The piſtil, ſurrounded 
with ten ſtamina, and ſurmounted with three 
ſtiles, is changed into a ſmall, reddiſh, oblong 
derry, which, as it dries becomes triangular, 
and contains one nut filed with a ſingle ker- 
nel. | 

Tus leaf of the coca, was the delight of the 
Peruvians. They chewed it, after having mixed 
it with an earth of a light grey colour, and of a 
ſaponaceous quality, which they called Toura; it 
was, in their opinion, one of the moſt ſalutary 
teſtoratives they could take. T heir taſte for the 
coca hath ſo little altered, that, if thoſe among 
them who are buried in the mines were to be 
deprived of it, they would ceaſe to work, what- 
ever ſeverities might be employed to compel 
chem deo i. 
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Ty HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADy 


v d Tus conquerors were not fariefied either with 
— the liquors or with the food of the people they 
had ſubdued. They naturalized freely, and with 
ſucceſs, all the corn, all the fruits, and all the 
quadrupeds of the antient hemiſphere, in the 
new one, The mother-cobntry, which had pro- 
poſed to ſupply it's colonies with wine, oil, and 
brandy, wiſhed, at firſt, to forbid the culture 
of the vine and of the olive tree: but i it was ſoon 
found, that it would be impoſſible to convey re- 
gularly to Peru, articles liable to ſo many acci- 
Jents, and of ſo conſiderable a bulk; and they 
were permitted to multiply them there as much 
as was conſiſtent with ene en and their 
wants. 

AFTER they had provided for a better and a 
greater choice of ſubſiſtence, the next care of the 
Spaniards was to have a dreſs more commodious 
and more agreeable than that of the Peruvians, 
Theſe were, however, better clothed than any 

other American nation. They owed this ſupe- 
riority to the advantage which they alone poſ- 
ſeſſed, of having the lama and the pacos, domeſtic 
animals, which ſerved them for this uſe. | 
Singularities Taz laina is an animal four feet high, and five 
the Jos, or fix in length; of which it's neck alone takes 
3 up one half. It's head is well made, with large 
<0, and the eyes, a long ſnout, and thick lips. It's mouth 
hath no inciſors in the upper jaw. It's feet are 
cloven like thoſe of the ox, but furniſhed with 3 
ſpur behind, which enables ft to faſten itſelf on 
the ſides of ſteep places, where it Flights to 


climb. It's wool, which is ſhort on it '; back, 
but 
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-onſtirutes part of it's uſefulneſs,” Though very « 
feolty. In vain the female proſtrates herſelf to 


they are ſometimes a whole day groaning, grum- 
bling, and ineffectually attempting enjoymeht, 
if men do not help them to fulfil the defire of 
nature. Thus ſeveral” of our dotmeſtic animals, 
that are confined, broken, forced, and reſtrained 
in all their freeſt motions and ſenſations, loſe, 
through ineffectual efforts, the principles of 


care and attention do not ſupply the place of that 
liberty of which they have been deprived. The 
females of the lama have only two 'dugs, never 
more than two young, commonly but one, which 
follows the dam immediately after it's birth; it is 
f a very quick growth, and it's life of a-ſhort 
duration, At three years old it propagates it's. 
pecies; preſerves it's vigour 'till twelve, then 
ecays and dies about the age of fifteen. | 

Tux lamas are employed as mules, in carrying 
dn their backs loads of about a hundred weight. 
hey move with a ſlow but firin pace at the rate 
f four or five leagues a-day, in countries that are 


hrough gullies, and climbing up rocks, where 
en cannot follow them. After four or five 
lays journey; they reſt of their own accord for 
wenty-four hours. : 


Narunk hath formed: them for the —_— of 
at climate where they are produced, mild, re- 


but grows long on it's ſides” and under the belly, * 4 
ſalacious, theſe animals copblate with great dif- 


receive the male, and invites him by her ſighs; 


generation while they are confined in ſtables, if 


mpracticable to other animals; deſcending | 


gular, 
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14 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
B 90. K gular, and phlegmatic,” like the Peruvian, 
— When they ſtop, they bend their knees and ſtoop 
their body in ſuch a manner as not to diſcom- 
ſe. their burden. As ſoon as they hear their 
TIDE whiſtle, they riſe with the ſame care, and 
proceed on their journey. They browſe on the 
graſs they find in their way, and chew. the cud 
at night, even -when aſleep, reclining on their 
breaſt, with. their feer doubled under their belly, 
They are neither diſpirited by faſting nor drudg- 

ery, while they have any ſtrength remaining; 
but, when they are totally exhauſted or fall under 
their burden, it is to no purpoſe to haraſs and 
beat them: they will continue obſtinately ftrik- 
ing their heads againſt the ground, till they kil 
themſelves. They never defend themſelves either 
with their feet or their teeth; and in the height 
of their indignation content themſelves with only 

ſpirting i in the face of thoſe who inſult them. 


Tux pacos is to the lama what the aſs is to the 
horſe, a ſubordinate ſpecies, ſmaller in ſize, with 
ſhorter legs, and a flat ſnout; but of the ſame 
diſpoſition, the ſame manners, and the ſame 
conſtitution, as the lama; made, like the lama, 
to carry burdens, but more obſtinate in it's ca- 

| Prices, perhaps becauſe it is weaker, 

Tuxsk animals are ſo much the more uſeful to 
man, as their ſervice coſts him nothing. Their 
thick fur ſupplies the place of a pack - ſaddle 
The little graſs, which they find along the road 
ſuffices for their food, and furniſhes them with a 
plentiful and freſh ſaliva, which exempts them 
from the 9 of orinking. 
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ws; his ſpiric,, of — hath been — 2 

Lg Before they. are employed i ig the labours for which 

nd they are e the Pe eruvians aſſemble their 

the relations, ricnds bs, ang, poles tun he As ſoon as 

ug dhe company are met, dancing, and feſtivals be- 

cir ein, which laſt Iwo days and two ane. From 
time to time the gueſts, pay a viſit to th 

he and the pacos, ſpeak to them in the molt affec- 

no; tionate | terms, and beſtow upon them all the 

* careſles s they would vpon the perſon. that was 

and moſt dear. to; re, 4 hen begin 200 

ike uſe of them, but but do not ſtrip them o 

u bande and bands with | 50 their 257 ark 

her omamented. RUTA h , niet e 

ght Auono the lamas, thers are. ſome of a mild 


ſpecies; called gvanacos, which are ſtronger, more 
ſprightly, and more. nimble, than. the domeſtic 
lamas; running like the ſtag, and climbing like 
the wild goat, covered with ſhort wool, and. of a 


1 fawn colour. Though free, they like to collect 
mein herds, to the number ſometimes of two or 


three hundred. i they ſee. a man, they ſurvey 
him at firſt; with an air of greater aſtoniſhment 
than curioſity ; then ſnuffing up the air and neigh- 
ing, they run all together to the ſummit of the 
mountains. Theſe animals ſeek the North, tra- 


height of the ſnow ; they are vigorous, and ap- 
pear in vaſt numbers on the tops of the Corde- 
leras; but ſmall i in ſize, and ſeldom met with at the 


bottom of the mountains. When they are hunted 
Vor. IV. * for 


vel on the ice, and fix themſelves above the 


i 
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B vs © for their fleece; if they gaim the eclts, Heitler 
— hunter nor dogs can ever catch them. | 
Tus vicunas, a ſpecies'of wild pacos, delight [ 

Rill 7 more in the cold, and, on the ſutnmits of h 
mountains, They are ſo fo "timid d, that their feat B 
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itſelf makes them an "taly prey to the hunt. fl 

er. Men fufrobnd them and drive them ind , 

narrow Jefiles, at che end of which they have r 

fulpend ſeges of cloth or Nnen, on cords, that Bi 6, 

are te three or four feet hem e 7 9 

Theſe rags, being agitatet by the Wind, firike T. 

ſuch tertof into them, that they ſtund crowded BN wn 

and ſqueezed one a> driftanortier, ſuffering them. ie 

Telves to be Killed rather than fly; But if ther BN de 

happens to be, among the vicunas, à guanaco, Bil co; 

_ which, being more adventurous, leaps my the WW fro 

Lotte, they follow it and eſeap e: Wi ics 

Art theſe animals” belbity ſo beat" 1 

1 South America, and efpecially' to the highett e befe 
be | Cordeleras, that they are never ſcen on the fide yok 
. of Mexico, where the height ok thefe' mountai BW ther 
is conſiderably diminiſhed. Attempts have been MW orn: 

made to propagate the breed in Europe, but they I vere 


have all failed. The Spaniards, without reflect 
ing that theſe animals, even in Peru itſelf, fought 
the coldeſt parts, have tranſported them to the 
burning plains of Andaluſia. They might, po- 
ſibly, haye ſucceeded on the Alps or the Pyrennes. 
This conjecture of M. de Buffon, to whom ve 
are indebted for ſo many oſeful and profound 
obſervations on animals, is worthy the attention 

_ of ſtateſmen, whoſe ſteps ought always to be guided 
by the lights of philoſophy. Tm 
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ſerves the Indians for ſhoes, and the Spaniards for 
harneſs. The guanacbs may: alſo; ſerve: for. food. 


fleece, and for the bezoar they produ en.. 
Tzz:wool-of theſe: animals is not a 


guanacey; and ſtill more to, that of the vicuna, 
There is even à great difference in the ſame 
animal. The wool of the back is commonly of a 
clear, light colour, and of moderate quality; un :- 
der the, belly it is white and fine, and white and 


ee n A renn. rs to 
it's quality. oK OG 


y to Taser ark were uſefully enplened, « at Peru, 
gelt WW before the empire had ſubmitted; to a foreign 
fide N yoke. The inhabitants of Cuſco made tapeſtry of 


them for the uſe of the court. This tapeſtry was 
ornamented with flowers; birds, and trees, which 
were talerably well imitated. It ſerved alſo to 
make mantles, which were wor'n over a ſhirt of 


uglt cotton. It was cuſtomary to tuck them up, in 
o the order to have the arms free. The principal 
poſ- ¶ people faſtened them with gold and ſilver claſps: 
nees. their wives. with pins made of theſe metals, orna- 


mented at the top with emeralds; and the com- 
mon people wich thorns. In hot countries, the 
wales of perſons in office were * of fine 


"RT: 44. Ok 9 2 | 
L 3 cotton, 


* 


Tax dabhnd de ieee pacos may be eaten 1 * 
vhen they are young. The ſkin of the old one 


But the vicunas are only ſought aſter — 


That of the lama, and the paco, Which ate 
domeſtie animals, is much inferior to that of the 


coarſe upon the thighs. . price, in Spain, is 
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BOOK cotton, and dyed with various colours. The 
common people in the ſame climate, had ng 
clothing at all, except a gitdle that was compoſed 
of the filaments of the bark of a tree, and ſerved 
to cover thoſe: ow! which nature nn ſhould 
dec el td we „ 
Tu pride od the habits of 3 
Aiiel⸗ generally made inconvenient or contempt- 
ible to them, all the cuſtoms eſtabliſhed in the 
countries upon whieh their avarice or their fury 
was exerted, would not allow them to adopt the 
dreſs of the Peruvians. They required from 
Europe every thing that country eould furniſh 
moſt complete and moſt magnificent” in” linens 
and cottons. In proceſs of time, tlie treaſures 
that had been at firſt pillaged, were exliauſted; 
and it was not poſſible to acquire more, without 
making conſiderable advances, and without en- 
tering upon labours, the profit of which mas 
doubtful. Then theſe extravagancies diminiſhed! 
The antient manufactures of cotton, | which 2 
ſyſtem of oppreſſion had reduoed almoſt to no- 
thing, were revived. Others were ſet on foot 
of a 1— kind: and their en * ſuc+ 
ceſſively increaſed; © 
Wiru the wool of the vicuna me aka in 
ſeveral provinces, ſtockings, handkerchiefs, and 
ſcarfs. This wool, mixed with that of the ſheep Bi becc 
imported thither from Europe, which hath ex- ¶ cent 
ceedingly degenerated, ſerves for carpets, and WW nam 
makes alſo tolerably good cloth. This laſt kind Ron 
alone is employed to K N and other gent 
oy ſtuffs. Wh 
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The Tux manufactures ſubſervient to luxury are di. * 
nd eſtabliſhed at Arequipa, Cuſco, and Lima. From 


oſed theſe three large towns come all the jewels and 
ved diamonds, all the plate for the uſe of private 
ould perſons,” and alſo for the churches. Theſe manu- 
of faftures are but coarſely wrought, and mixed 
-ors, with a great deal of copper. There is ſeldom 
npt- more taſte or perfection diſcovered in their gold, 
the filyer, and other | laces and embroideries, which 
fury their manufactures alſo produſe. 
the Ornuer hands are employed in gilding leather, 
rom in making, with wood and ivory, pieces of inlaid 
nim WJ work and ſculpture; and in drawing figures on 
nens the marble that hath been lately found at Cuenca, 
ures or on linen imported from the Old Hemiſphere. 
ed; Theſe productions of imperfect art, ſerve for 
wut ornaments for houſes, | palaces, and temples: 
en- Wi the drawing of them is not abſolutely bad, but 
was Wi the colours are neither exact nor permanent. 
hed This ſpecies of induſtry belongs almoſt exclu- 
h 2» BW fively to the Indians ſettled at Cuſco, who are leſs 
no- oppreſſed, / and lefs degenerated upon this firſt 
foot WW icene of their glory, than throughout the reſt of 
ſuc» the empire. If theſe Americans, to whom nature 
bath denied the genius of invention, but who are 
excellent imitators, had been ſupplied with able 
maſters, and excellent models, they would have 
become good copyiſts. At the cloſe of the laſt 
century, ſome works of a Peruvian painter, 
named Michael de St. Jaques, were brought to 
Rome; and the connoiſſeurs diſcovered pre of 
genius in them. 
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Turss deferiptions''excite the complaints of 
80 of my readers. 1 heat them ſuy: How 
can we be intereſted in theſe ſdle details,” with 


which you have troubled us ſv long? Speak to 6 
us of the gold, and of the flver of Peru. In 1 
this ſo diſtant region of the New World, 7 bare to 
never conſidered,” and ſhall never conſider, amp thin to 
but theſe metals. Whoever thbu mayeſt be that di 
doſt addreſs thyſelf to me in this manner, ava ec 
ritious mortal, and deſtitute of taſte, who when J. 
conveyed to Mexico and Peru, would'ſt neither b 
ſtudy the mannets nor the cuſtoms, Who would'l 
diſdain to caſt a look upon the rivers, the moun- th 
tains, the foreſts, the fields, the diverſity of cli. th 
mate, and the varieties of fiſh and inſects; but m 
who would'ſt only aſks, Wanere are the golden 
mines? Where are the places in which the gold be 
is wrought? I ſee that thou haſt entered upon the & 
reading of my work, with the ſame ſpirit as the 
_ ferocious, Europeans, entered upon theſe rich in 
and unhappy. countries; I ſee that thou ven of 
worthy to accompany them, becauſe thy propen- 8 
ſities are the ſame as theirs. Deſcend then into | 
the mines; and meet with thy deſtruction by the p 
ſide of thoſe who work them for thee; and if wn 
thou doſt come out of them again; make thyſel Fu 
at leaſt acquainted with the criminal ſource of di 
theſe fatal treaſures which, thou doſt covet ; and 28 
mayeſt thou never poſſeſs them hereafter. without A 
fecling the pangs of remotſe. May the gold if 
change it's colour, and appear to thine 1 as If 
it were dyed with blood. fa 
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ln the country oſ the Incas are found mines of © 9,9 * 


copper, tin, ſulphur, and bitumen, which are 
generally neglected. Extreme neceſſity hath occa- 
ſioned ſome attention to be paid to thoſe of ſalt. 
This foſſil is cut into large pieces, , proportioned, i 
to the ſtrength of the lamas and pacos, deſtined 
to convey it in all the provinces of the empire 
diſtant from the ocean, This ſalt is of a violet 
colour, and is ſtreaked with veins of red like the 


Jaſper. - It is ſold neither by weight nor meaſure, | 


but in pieces nearly of equal ſize. _ 

A nzw ſubſtance has been diſcovered lately in 
theſe regions: this is the platina, ſo called from 
the Spaniſh word plata, from whence the dimi- 
nutive plating, or little filyer, is made. 

Tais'is/a metallic ſubſtance, which hath N 
been brought from the New World into the Old, 
only in the form of ſinall pointed, triangular, and 
very irregular” gravel, like the coarſe filings. of 
iron. It's colour is that of a white, between that 
of ſilver and iron, partaking a little of the tena- 
city of lead. 

M. ULtoa is the firſt who has ſpoken of the 
platina, in the account he publiſhed in 1748, of 
a long voyage to Peru, from whence he was juſt 
returned. He informed Europe that this extraor- 


. | 
Deſcription - 
of the mines 
of Peru, 
and particu- 
74. _ 


ted quick 


dinary ſubſtance, and which may be conſidered 


as an eighth metal, came from the gold mines of 


America, and was particularly found in = of - 


the new kingdom. 

Tur year following, Wood, an Engliſh me- 
tallurgiſt, brought ſome ſpecimens of it from 
Jamaica to Great Britain. He had received them 
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ehr er vibe pen dess den- Gesten, 1d 


VII. 
r ˙ 
upon them. UL tt en e E 


"Som? very ſkilful chymiſts have ee em- 


| ployed themſelves in experiments and inquiries 


upon the platina; in England, Mr. Lewis; in 


Sweden, M. Scheffer; in Pruſſia, M. Margraff; 
and in France, M. M. Macquer; Baume; De 
Buffon, De Morveau, De Sickengen, and De 
Milly. The united labours of theſe ſeveral chy. 
miſts hath ſo much improved our knowlege upon 
this article, that we do not ſcruple to ſay, there 


are few metallic ſubſtances; the nature of which is 


better know'n to us at preſent than the'platina, 
That which comes into France is never entirely 
pure. It is uſually mixed with rather a conſi- 
derable quantity of ſmall black ſand, which is 
as ſtrongly affected by the loadſtone as the beſt 
iron; but which is indiſſoluble in acids, and can- 
not be melted without great difficulty: and laſtly, 
Particles of rr fine ane * 


in it. 


Tais mixture, which is almoſt ales found, | 


of the native platina with gold and-with iron, had 
raiſed a ſuſpicion that 'it might be nothing more 


than à combination of theſe two metals; and, 


accordingly, on melting together gold and iron, 
or rather gold and magnetic ſand, ſimilar to that 


-which is found mixed with the platina, a com- 


bination is obtained, which hath ſome apparent 
affinities with this metallic ſubſtance: but a more 
ſtrift examination ſeems. to have deſtroyed this 
7pinion; and the experiments of M. M. Macquer 


and 
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ind 

nts Baron de Sickengen, appear to have ſhew'n/ that 
? the platina is a peeuliar kind of metal, which 
m- is not formed hy the union of any other, and 
ries which hath properties belonging to itſelf, - , 
in Tux little information which chymilts have 
iff; hitherto obtained reſpecting the natural hiſtory of 
De the platina, and the ſmall. quantity they have had 
De in their poſſeſſion, hath not yet allowed them to, 
by- apply the proceſſes: of metallurgy. to. it at large: 
on but the methods they have given an account of, 
ere and particularly, thoſe, for which ye are indebted 
his to the Baron de Sickengen, are ſufficient for chy- 
na, mical accuracy. Nothing remains now but to 
ely make them more ſimple and leſs expenſive. 3 
nſi- Tus firſt. operation to be performed on the 
| Is platina, conſiſts in ſeparating from it the gold, 
eſt the.iron, and the magnetic ſand with which it is 
an- united. In order to do this, it is diſſolved with 
ty, the aſſiſtance of a little heat, in an aqua regia, 
ved compoſed nearly of equal parts of the nitrous 


and marine acid. The magnetic ſand, which is 
indiſſoluble, remains at the bottom of the veſſel, 
and by pouring off the liquor a ſolution is ob- 
tained, which contains gold, iron, and platina. 


nd, To ſeparate in the firſt inſtance the gold, a ſmall 
on, portion of the vitriolum martis is added to the 
hat ſolution. The gold immediately precipitates, 


while the platina continues united to the ſolyent. 
Laſtly, to get rid of the iron, ſome alkali, which 
hath been previouſly calcined with ox's blood, is 
poured guttatim into the ſame liquor. The iron 
is — precipitated, under the colour of 

Pruſſian 


nd Beaurn6, and particularly thoſe. of: M. Le * K 
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>o * pruſſian blue, and nothing more remains in the 
— folotion than the platina, perſectly 5 10 _ 
combined with the aqua regia! © 


"Tyr platina being thus ©purified, e next 
buſinefs is to ſeparate it from the folvent, and 
this is to be done by the addition of ſalt ammo- 
niac. This fübſtance precipirares the platin 
under a yellow colour, and this precipitate being 
expofed to a great hear, ſoftens, and even if. 
folves; and by forging it with a hammer, the 
platina is obtained very pure and malleable. k 
appears from what we have been able to collect 


from the baron De Sickengen's Memoir, which v 
hath been communicated to the Academy of k 
Sciences, but not yet publiſhed, that the rough : 
Platina, worked by itſelf, and heated with an 1 
intenſe fire, becomes ſufficiently ſoft to be forged f 
and made into bars; and this circumſtance natu- U 
rally indicates the method to dee eee for the x 
nme of it in large works. g 
Tux metal obtained by theſe" feveral proceſſes js 
is nearly of the ſame ſpecific weight as gold; it 10 
is 'of an intermediate colour” between that of x 
iron and fiiver; it can be' forged and extended 5 
into thin plates; it may alſo be worked into 8 
thread, but it is not near ſo ductile as gold, and 
the thread obtained from it, is not, in equal dia- n 
meter, able to ſupport ſo great a weight without : 
breaking. When diffolved in aqua regia, it may ” 
be made to aſſume, by precipitation, an infinite c 
diverſity of colours; and Count Milly hath ſuc- ; 
ceeded in varying 'theſe precipitates ſo much, 1 


that he hath had a picture painted in the colour 
5 ing, 


. , —T 2 ECT | ; 
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ing; of whieh there is ſcuroe any thing but pla- 3 9,0 K 

tina made uſe of. 6:09 FOLAW 10 (4162134 9573 1 — 
| Gotp is ſuſceptible of combination with all 

the metals, anck platina hath in like männer this 

property's but When too great à proportion of it 

enters into the combination, it renders e 

brittle. When allied with yellow copper, it 

forms a hard and compact metal, which will take 

che fineſt poliſh, Which will not tarniſh in the air, 

and 'which would conſequently be vety vo for 

mau the mirrors of teleſcopes- en sche 
Ir doth not appear that mercury hath any _ 

upon platina: and therefore M. ein had pro- 


WES. 


per method of ſeparating it from the gold with 
which it might haye been united; but this me- 
thod hach been conſidered by modern chymiſts as 
uncertain and deſective; and there, are others at 
preſent more to be depended upon : ſuch are 
choſe we have been mentioning at the commence- | 
ment of this article. 1 
Tais new metal diſplays ſome properties infi- 
nitely intereſting to ſociety. It cannot be affected 
by any ſimple acid, nor by any know'n ſolvent ex- 
cept the: aqua regia; it will not tarniſh i in the air; 
neither will it ruſt; it unites to the fixedneſs of 
gold, and to the property it hath of not being 
ſuſceptible of deſtruction, a hardneſs. almaſt equal 
to that of iron, and a much greater difficulty of 
fuſion. In a word, from conſidering the advan- 
tages of the platina, we cannot but conclude, 


that this metal l at leaſt, from i it's ſupe- 
N riority 
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* Ut K rioricy to all others, to ſhare the title of king 
—— of the metals, of _—_ gold. hath 0 long * in 
| poſſeſſion... 

Ir were rin to be ko Fry that a metal 
fo; precious might become common, and that it 
might be employed for culinary utenſils, in the 
arts, and in the laboratory of the chymiſt. It 
would unite all the advantages of veſſels of glaſs, 
of porcelain, and of ſtone ware, without par. 
taking of their fragility. A prejudice of the 
Spaniſh miniſtry, and which hath: for a long time 
been adopted by all chymiſts, deprives us of this 
advantage. They have perſuaded themſelves that 
the platina might be allied with gold, i in ſuch a 
manner as that it could not be ſeparated from it 
dy any means, and they have conſequently 
ihought proper to forbid the extraction and 
tranſportation of a ſubſtance, | that might be 
productive of ſo much miſchief in the hands of 
avaricious men. But at preſent, that we are ac- 
quainted with methods as ſimple and eaſy to 
Ce gold from. platina, as to ſeparate ſilver 
from. gold; z at preſent, that the chymiſts have 
taught us, that when, theſe, two, metals are 
diffolved in aqua regia, we may precipitate the 
gold by the addition of the vitriolum martis, or 
the platina by the addition of ſalt ammoniac, and 

| that i in both theſe caſes the two metals are per- 
Fay diſtinck; at preſent, in a word, that the 
rulers of nations: can eaſily obtain information 
by conſulting the academies, it cannot be doubted 
but that the Spaniſh government will haſten to 


anal itſelf of a treaſure of which” it ſeems hitherto 
120 5 
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———— poſſeifor, und of which o * 20 


adyantageou8's uſe may be made for che ration, 
a0 ene nel rene e d 


NMrüns bach Hor! formed any tines f g Wt 


filver, in what are called the Valleys" "Pers; 
except one. The lürge maſſes of theſe pfecious 


metals which we ſoteti lber d there, Have been 


conveyed” by ſübterraneous s fires, s, 'by Volcanoes, 
and by eartHquakes, as well 46 b "the revolutions 
which America hath experienced, and 'doth ſtiſl 
experience every day. Theſe” detached” inaffes 
ate ſometimes found in other darts. About the 
year 1730, 4 piece of gold, welghing — 

marks, was found hear the town of La ago 

was a  compolition of 'ſix different ſpecies of "Wis 


precious metal, from eighteen! to three and twenty 


caritsabil”# half. There are but few bres, 
and thoſe of baſe alloy, in the Hillocks bordering 
upon the ſea. Tr is only in very cold or very 
high places that they are rich and frequent. 
Tt HOUGH . tlie Peruvians were unacquainted 
with coin, they knew the uſe. of gold and filyer, 
of which they made toys, and even vaſes. The 
torrents and rivers furniſhed” them with the frft 
of theſe metals; but in order to obtain the Te- 
cond, more labour and induſtry was neceſſary. 
Moſt frequently. the ground was opened, yet 
never to ſo great a depth, but that the workmen 
themſelves could throw the orte on the borders of 


the ditch which they had digged, or could at 


leaſt convey it there by paſſing it on from one 


perſon to another, Sometimes the ſides of the 
mountains 
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moſt lenriful and 0 he . moſt 
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0. mountains were opened, and. the, different veini 


Wich chance ..might. preſen, were followed, 


though always to very ſmall, extent. The cao 


D FTE re, — (et and Siſcogaged, from the 
2 Abe vg might be be mixed wich 5 
Y de meg ä acess in which 3 
current "of air. 09 1 "the, ee the bellows, 

Inſtrument « entire own in theſe coun- 


tries, . were eniployed tb pe farm this eine 


ration. A Ea5rnetyq4ct 0 84 FRY: 1 4 12 


2 de b e om the ſpot wher 
one of the lieute nts of Pizarro founded, in 
18395 the city of fLa lata, 'orco was, of all the 
mines whic Pg 988 cauſed to e BY 


firſt; which the, Spaniards, : F 
tl e gonqueſt; and their labour Was rn 
to. a multiplicity of others. ed Jo oz bo, 

Ai of them, without exception, were found 
to be very expenſiye in che working. Natpe hath 
placed them in regions deſtitute of water, wood, 
provilions, and. all the neceſſaries of life, which 
muſt be cony ed at a great expence acroſs 
Leh deſerts. Theſe difficulties, have been, 
are Kill ſurmounted. with ware or leſs ſuc- 


5” 


; ce — 


SVEN AL mines, pe OM have acquired ſome 
hare of reputation, have been ſucceſſively aban- 
doned. Their produce, though equal to what it 
was. originally, was not ſufficient, to defray the 
expences neoeſſary to obtain it % this is a kind 


of. revolution which many of the reſt will expe- 


rience. 
T 


44 380 res & ao 
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Ir hath alſo been neceſſaty to renounce ſome 232 * 
1. the mines which had given falſe hopes. — 
Among this number was that of Ucantaya, diſoo- 

vered in 1703, ſixty leagues to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Cuſco. This was only an ineruſtation of almoſt 
maſſive ſil ver, which at firſt yielded: a, confider- 
able quantity, but was ſoon exhauſted. 
Som very rich mines have been neglecteu 
becauſe the watets had invaded them. The de- 
elivity of the ſoil which from the ſummit of the 
Cordeletas runs continually ſnelving to the South 
Sea, muſt neceſfarily have rendered theſe events 
more common at Peru than in other places. 
This miſchief hath ſometimes heen found irre ; 
mediable; at other times it hath been repaired;; - 
moſt frequently it hath been perpetuated for 
want of means, activity, or ſkulls}: D ik 

Tus gold mines were at firſt preferably. at- 
tended to. Wiſe men ſoon determined in favour 
of the ſilver mines, which are generally more 
extenſive, more equal, and, conſequen tly, eſs 
deceitful, Several of the former, however, are 
till worked. A tolerably regular ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſs, hath made thoſe of Lutixaca, of Araca, 
of Suches, of Caracava, of Lipoani, and of 
Cachabamba, to be conſidered as the richeſt. 

_ AMons the filver mines Which, in qur, days, 
are the moſt celebrated, we muſt mention that 
of Huantajaha, which hath. been worked: forty. or 
fifty years ago, at two leagues diſtance from the 
fea, near the harbour of Iqueyqua. Upon 
digging five or ſix feet in the plain, we often 
find detached maſſes, which at firſt might be 


taken 
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9 taken only for a confuſed mixture of gravel and 
383 fand; and which upon trial, yield two- tlrirds of 
their weight in ſilver. Sometimes they are ſo 
conſiderable, cat, in 1749, two of them were ſent 
to the court of Spain, one of which weighed one 
hundred and ſeventy- five pounds; and the other, 
three hundred and ſeventy. In the mountains, 
the ore is diſpoſedꝭ in veins, and is of two kinds, 
That which in che country is called S arra, is cut 
with the rock, and is ſent to Lima; where it is 
wurought. It yields moſt! frequently: from one, 
two three, four; and as far ab fide parts of ſilver 
tO one of ſtone : The other ſpecies is purified by 
fire in the country itſelf. If five of it's quintals 
de not produce a mark of ſilver, it is throw'n 
among the rubbiſn. This neglect ariſes from the 
exceſſive dearneſs of proviſions, from the neceflity 
of obtaining water fit for drinking fourteen 
leagues off, and from that of grinding. the ore at 
a very conſiderable-diftanice.. 2/17 157 2d | 
Ar thirty -leagues to the-north-eaſt-of Ares 
quipa ſtands Caylloma. It's mines were-dil- 
covered very early; they have been ſince inceſ- 
ſantly ne en their eds: is: lll the 
fame.” 4:19; V2 8t 2 
| The of Potoſi bee didbevered iu 5 PR 
An Indian, named Hualpa, as it is ſaid,  pur- 
ſuing ſome deer, in ordet᷑ to climb certain ſteep 
rocks, laid hold of a buſh, the roots of which 
being looſened from the earth, brought to view 
un ingot of ſilver. The Peruvian had recourſe 
to it for his own'uſe, and never failed to return 


to n treaſure every time chat hit wants or his 
deſires 
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nd defies ſolicited him to it. The change that lad v0 ＋ 5 23 we A 
of happened in his fortune was remarked by his — {lt 
ſo countryman Guanca, to whom he avowed the 

ent ſecret, | The two friends could not keep their 

Dne counſel and enjoy their good fortune. They 

er; quarrelled.z and the indiſcreet 'confidant diſco- 

ns, vered the whole to his maſter: , Villaroell, a 

ds, Spaniard who was ſettled. in the neighbourhood. 

cut Tx1s diſcovery: ſoon inflamed the minds of 

t is the Spaniards. Several mines were immediately 

ne, opened in a mountain of a conical ſorm, which is 

ver one league in circumference, five or ſix toiſes in 

by height, and is of a dark red colour. In — 

tals of time, à leſs conſiderable mountain, iſſuing 

w'n from the former, was alſo ſearched, and with 

the equal. ſucceſs. . The. treaſures. that, were derived 

Tity from each of theſe. mountains, were the origin of 

een one of the _ and moſt opulent cities in the 

e at New World. 7; 

10 Naruaz neyer offered t to "the en of man- 
re» kind, in any country on the globe, ſuch rich 
dil. mines as thoſe of Potoſi, Excluſive of what was 
ceſ⸗ not regiſtered, and was ſmuggled away, the fifth 
the part, belonging to the government, from 1545 

) to I 564, amounted to 36,450,000 livres“ per 
44, amum. But this abundance of metals ſoon de- 
. ereaſed. From 1564 to 1585, the annual fifth 
teep part amounted to no more than 15,187,489 
ich livres four ſols T. From 1585 to 1624, it 
ew amounted to. 12149994 livres 12 ſols t. From 
— 1 1518,751. + * 1 8. 

"a 1 506,2491, 155 6d. 4 
fires Vo, _— I 1624 
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* * 1624 to 1633, 00 6, 45997 libres fin ſols , 
3 From this luſt period, che produce of theſe mines 
hath ſo evidentiy decrenſed, that in 1763 the 
fifth pure, N . en 
564,683 tivees 12 fbls T7 
- Iv the firſt inſtance, each diner of'6 ore Ylelde 
fifty pounds of ſilver. At Prefetir, fifty iquintal 
do not produce more than two pounds of filver, 
This is 3 pare nm nt Wee mor rare and 
_ | 
Tr this Fee mould br baren er 2 
further, this ſource of 'riches muſt neceſſarily be 
given up. It is even probable that this event 
would already have taken place, if the ore ven 
not ſo ſoft at Potoſi, if the waters were not ſo 
favourably ſitbatedd for grinding it, and A the 
erpences Were hot Aa cnn £ Neth Wes at hy ther 
Place. TOE 
Bor while the ba of Potoſi with raduall 
_ tofing their celebrity, thoſe of Orufo, not far 
diſtant from them, were rifing into 'great tepo- 
tation. Their proſperity was even increaſing, 
when the waters flowed into the richeſt of them. 
At the period in which we ate writing, it hat 
not yet been poſſible to drain heim, ànd all the 
treafures ſtill remain under water. The mines 
of Popo, the moſt conſiderable of thoſe that have 
eſeaped this great difaſter, are no more than 
twelve leagues diſtant Rom the town of $i 
Philip de Auſtria de Gruro, which was built in 
this diſtrict, formerly ſo celebrated. | 
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Tus labouts of the miners; | ſettled ti the * 


eaſt ol La lata, in the: diſt ritt af Carangas, were 
pever diſturbod / hy any accidenty thoſes however, 
whom dhanoe had bought to Turco were con- 
ſtanthythe nmoſt fortonate;: becauſe this mountain 
always affordedothem. an ore incorporated; or, as 
it were, melted wiek the _ wee 
richer-than all the reſt. bahnt un a 

ir chocalignets ue Pas, ond mp at 
ſnall town of Puna, . Joſeph Salcedo diſcovered, 
about the year x660, - the mine of Laycacota. 
It was ſo rich that the ſilyer of it. was oſten cut 


with a chiſſel. Proſperity, which debaſes little 
minds, had ſo/elevnted that of the proprietor af ſo 
much apulence, that he permitted all ithe Spa- 


niards, who came to ſeck theit ſottune in this 


part of the New, World, to work ſume days ſur 


their own benefit, without weighing or men- 
ſuring the preſent he made them. This; genero- 


ty attracted an infinite numbet of adventurers, 


whoſe avidity induced them to take up arms. 
They attacked each other, and their henefactot, 
who had neglected nothing that might prevent 
or extinguiſh their ſanguinary contentions, was 
hanged as being the auther-of them. Such in- 
cidents might be ſufflcient to leſſen in out hearts 
the inclination-to-benevolence; and ĩt is · with re- 

luctanee Jhave mentioned this. ; 1 i 0403 
Wan Saleedo was in priſon, the water got 
poſſeſſion of his mine. Superſtition ſoon gave 
birth to the idea, that this was a puniſſiment for 
tie outrage committed againſt him. This idea 
ol divine vengeancr was for a long time re- 

M 2 vered; 


ee 
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* r vered: but at length, in 17 40, Diego de Baena, tt 
and ſome other . enterprizing men, aſſociated pr 
themſelves, in order to turn away the ſprings m 
which had deluged ſo much treaſure. In 1754, ic 
the work was ſo fur advanced, that ſome utility ru 
vas already derived from it. We A not aur th 
hath happened ſince that period. Se ful 
ALL the mines of Peru were wildly: worked 

by mrans af fire. In moſt of them, _—_— Was 
ſubſtituted to this, in 1571171. * 
Tuts powerful agent is found. i in-two different wh 
ſtates in the boſom of the earth; If it be alto- tha 
gether pure, and in the fluid form which is pro- me 
per to it, it is then denominated virgin mercury, bee 
becauſe it hath not experienced the action of fire, rate 
in order to be extracted from the mine. If it be Gb 
ee! combined with ſulphur,” it forms a ſub- WM ncc 
ſtance of à red colour, which is more or leſs ſom 
vivid, called cia 4 147209. 2c; is e 
Ti the mine of virgin mercury, eh was Wl cul 
lately diſcovered at Montpellier under the build - alk⸗ 
ings of the town itſelf, and which for that reaſon ſpec 
will probably never be worked, there had been no Boh 
others know'n in Europe, except thoſe of Udria The 
in Carniola, Theſe are in a vallev, at the foot WM fron 
of high mountains, which were called by the I ever 
Romans Alpes Julis. They were diſcovered by I four 
chance in 1497. They are about nine hundred cien 
feet deep. The deſcent into them is by pits, as Ml - T 
into all other mines. There are under ground IB tient 
an infinite number of galleries, of which ſome are Ml than 
ſo low, that it is neceſſary to ſtoop in order to pals WM duri 


e and there are PRO where it is ſo * plun 
that 
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that it is not poſſible to ſtop without being in a- B oo: 
ed profuſe ſweat: ĩt is. in theſe ſubterraneous caverns —.— 
85 that mercury is found, in a kind of clay, or in | 
4) ſtones, + Sometimes even this ſubſtance is ſeen 


ity running down like rain, and oozes ſo copiouſſy 
lat through the rocks which form the. vaults of theſe” 
| ſubterraneous ' caverns, that one man hath often! 
ed gathered thirty- ſix pounds of it in a dap. 
vas Tux are ſome people ſo fond of the marvel- 
lous, that they prefer this mercury to the other; 
ent which is a mere prejudice. Experience ſhews 
to- that the beſt mercury that can be uſed, either in 
ro- medicine or in metallurgy, is that Which hatk 
ry, been extracted from cinnabar. In order to ſepa- 
ire, rate the natural combination of theſe tWo volatile 
be ſubſtances, ſulphur and mercury, reeourſe muſt 
ub- neceſſarily be had to the action of fire, to which 
leſs ſome. intermediate ſubſtance muſt be joined. This | 
| is either the filings of ſteel or copper, or the re- 
was Wl gulus of antimony, or lime, or ſome fixed 
ild- akaline ſalt. Europe is ſupplied with this laſt 
ſon ſpecies of mercury from Hungary, Sclavonia, 
1 0 Bohemia, Carinthia, Friuli, and , Normandy. 
dria The quantity that Spain wants for Mexico comes 
foot from the mine of Almaden, which was famous. 
the even in the time of the Romans: but Peru bath 
i by bound within itſelf, at Guanga-Velica, a ſuffi- 
red WF cient quantity for all it's exigencies .. 
» 4 Tais ore, as it is ſaid, was known to the an- 
und BY tient Peruvians, who made no other uſe of it 
are BY than to paint their faces. It was forgotten 
pals WW during the confuſion imo which the conqueſt 
ba, Mon. this unfortunate region. It was faund: 
that | M 3 | | again 
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aa * "again in reg, according to ſome hiſtanians, and t 
— in 186% according to others; but Pedro Fer. y 


nandez Velaſco was the firſt: who; in 1574, f 
pom nog of employing it in working the other 
mines the goverument reſerved to itſelf the pro- ni 
perty of it. They even ſorbad, upon any pre- tr 
tence whatſoever, that other mines of the: ſame of 
kind ſhould be opened, leſt they ſhould be de- of 
frauded of the duties they laid: upon mercury. ne 
Tus mine of Guanga- Velica hath. undergone 2 
ſeveral changes. At the time in which we are bt 
writing, it's circumference meaſures one hun- fer 
dred and eighey varas, it's diameter ſixty, and WW fil 
it's depth five hundred and thirteen, It hath W. 
four openings, all of them at the top of the are 
mountain, = ſmall number of buttreſſes, deſtined 4 1 
to ſupport the ſoil, and three vent-holes, which cor 
either let in air, or ſerve to carry off the' waters, int 
It is worked by ſome partners, moſt of them 
vrithout fortune, to whom the ſovereign advances 
whatever they want, and whoideliver the mercury 
to him at kis ſtipulated price} The men employed 
in theſe labours were generally ſeized, former, 
with convulfive motiens, This malady is at 
preſent much leſs frequent; whether it be that 
the mereury contained in the mine hath leſſened 
by moe than one-half, or that ſome precaution 
have been taken, which kad, are firm been ne- 
glected. Thoſe who have the care of the fur- 


naces, are at preſent almoſt the only perſom N pher 
who are ex poſed td this calamity : they are, how- 1. 
ever, eaſily dured. Ther only thing naceſſary 1s Peru 


td ſend them into warm climate, or to employ 


fur 28 7 i them 
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them in cultivating the lands. The. mereury; 


ſpiratiam 1 19112 40% 4 
Tur ee of. Guange-Velics; — of tha 
neighbouring lands, is remarkable. No fruit 
ond be-naturalized” there. Of all the ſpecies 
of corn that have been. ſow'n, barley is the only 


never come to ener NO 1 the een 
toe has thriven. . 8 

are Tus air is not more wholeſome 45 * ſoil is 
un- fertile. Children, newly born, die of the tetanos 
and Rill more frequently than in the reſt of the New 
at World. Thoſe who have eſcaped tis danger, 
the are ſeized at the end of three or four months with 
ned 2 violent "cough, and moſt of them periſh in 
ich convulſions, unleſs care be taken to convey them 
ers, into a milder climate. This 'precivtivn; which 
em Wi is neceffaty for tlie Indians and for tlie Me 
ces WY is {till more ſo för the args Faw. are 1 
uy Wl robuſt. © The extreme ſeverity of the ns 
yed BN the fulphüreous vapours which over the horizon, 


hand the generally vitiated conſtitution of the fa- 


chers and mothers, wu, be the principal cauſes 
char of fp great a a calamity. 

ned T * very elevated mountains Gg 
1008 Velica, had for a long time h the arten- 
de- tion, of wen who were "greedy'of riches, when, 
for: at length, they became Intereſting ty > phitoſe: 
ſons phers, - T B43 4 


0. Tas a bat, wg were” ſent in” 1535 to. 


ys Peru f in order to meaſure the degrets of the mes 
plop | M 4 \ ridian, 


which alfe@ted-theis maden wann we — 


one that hath ſprung up; and even that hatk 
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B00 X ridian, travelled over a ſpace of ninety leagues, 
beginning a little ro the. north of the equator, and 


proceeding as far as the ſouth of the city of 


Cuenca, without diſcovering any mark which 
could lead them to think that theſe mountains, 
which were the higheſt in the univerſe, had been 


ever covered by the ocean. The banks of ſhells 
that were found out ſome time aſter at Chili, did 
not prove the contrary, hecauſe they were upon 
eminences of no more than fifty toiſes. But ſince 


GuangarVelica hath furniſhed, recent and petri- 
fied ſhells,, and both of them in very great quan- 
tity,” it is neceſſary to retract and give up all the 
conſequences that had been deduced: from this 
phenomenon... 1; 43+0316- 530 


Ir is not at Guanga:Velica, chat e i is 


delivered to, the public, The goyernment ſends 

it to the provinces where, the mines are. : The 
where it is depoſited, are, twelve in number. 
Mn Goanga-Velicaatlelt conſumed one hun- 
dred and forty-two quintals; Taiya, two hundred 
and forty-ſeven;; Paſcs, ſeven hundred and twen- 
ty-nine; Truxillo, one hundred and thirty;one; 
Cuſco, : thirteen ;. 1 Plata, three hundred and 
ſixty- nine; La Pas, thirty; Caylloma, three 
hundred and ſeventy-four ;, Caranjas, 0 one hundred 
and fifty; Oruro, twelve hundred and fixty-four; 
and Poroi,.. one. thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ni nety- two. This made on the whole five thou- 


1 


a ſand two hutidred and forty one quintals. 
 ALT#oysy, the gli, of the ore determines 
8e h diy ce pee 
Weber N : 
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yet, it is generally thought in the other hemiſ- 3970 2 
phere, where the art of metallurgy is very im- 2 
perfect, that, upon the whole, the conſumption | 
of mercury is equal to the quantity of ſilver 
obtained from the mines. In this ſuppoſition, 
the twelve magazines which, from 1732 to 176g, 
delivered, one year with another, five thouſand 
three hundred and four quintals, eighteen 
pounds of mercury, ſhould have received the 
ce ſame quantity of ſilver, Nevertheleſs they re- 
i- ceived no more than two thouſand two hundred 
1- and fifty, Therefore, two thouſand ſeven hun- 
e dred and fifty-four. quintals eighteen — were 


> Þ- 5 > „ . f-oc 
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ls | ſecreted in order to defraud the cuſtomw. 

"| | Lina hath always attracted the greateſt part Subrerfion 
is Wl of theſe riches; whether they have "eſcaped the ing ofLims, 
Js rigilance of "the treaſury or not. This capital; cn 
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ic duilt in 1535 by Francis Pizarro, and which „ ferm. 
k. hath ſince become ſo celebrated, i is ſituared at 
The proſpect from it on one ſide extends over 2 
tranquil ocean, on the other it ſtretches as far as 
the Cordeleras. It's ſoil is nothing but a heap 
of flints; which the ſea hath undoubredly in 4 
ſeries of ages piled together, but they are covered 
with earth a foot below the ſurface, which the 
ſpring waters, that are every where found on 
digging, have brought from the mountains. 
Svoar-cants, numberleſs olive trees, forme 
vines, artificial meadows, paſtures full of falt 
which give meat an exquiſite taſte, ſmall grain 
W to the feeding. of fowls, fruir-treck 
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of every kind, and certain: athe plantations, _ 
. 5 ven the ſurface;of thoſa fortunate: plains. Wheat 


and: harley proſpered there for long time; but 
an earthquabe happening about a century ago, 
cauſed ſuch ai revolution, that the ſeeds, rotted 
vithout ſprouting. It was not till aſter forty 
years. of batrenneſa, that the ſoil- reſumed it's 
former fertility. Lima, as well! as the other 
towns of the valleys, owes it's ſubſiſtence chieſſy 
to the labours of the Negtoes. It is ſcarce any 
where, except the „ eee fields 
are cultivated by the Indiana. 

Daros the arrival of the Spetigets, all tho 
edifices in Peru were} conſttucted without any 
- foundations.. The walls of the houſes, af private 
perſons, as well. as thoſe of the, public buildings, 


33 5 were alike placed on the ſutface of the earth, of 


— whatever, materials chey might be made. Expe- 
nience had taught theſe people, that in the coun- 
try they inhabited this, was the only Way of 
dwelling in ſecurity. Their conquetors, who 
had a ſovereign contempt for every thing which 
deviated from their, habits, and who carried every 
here along with them their European cuſtoms, 
without conſidering whether they were ſuitable to 
the countries . thay. were invading z the con- 
 querors depargeds particularly at Lima, from the 
manner af building, which they. found. generally 
eſtabliſhed, Acgordingly. wer the natives of 
"tha cpunery ſaw them open_decg. trenches, and 
make uſe of cement. they. ſaj that their tyrants 
were digging graves to, bory t hemſelves i in; and, 


perhaps it was ſome conſolation to the wretched- 
nels 
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neſs of the conquered to foreſee, that the earth . 

vould one day take upon itſelſ ne 1 — 
of their deſtroy eres. 

Tun prediction hath been fulfilled.” The "x 

of Peru, after having been partially ſub- 

verted by eleven earthquakes; was at length 
totally deſtroyed by the twelſth. On the 28th 
of October 1746, at halſ an hour after ten at 
night, all, or almoſt all the buildings, whether 
large or ſmall, were thro n. down in the ſpace of 
three minutes, Thirteen hundred perſons were 
eruſned under the ruins. A much more conſi- 
derable number were mutilated; and _—_—y 
them expired in horrid tormenti . 

Cal lA, which ſerves as a —— 
was likewiſe overthrow 'n; but this was the leaft 
of it's misfortunes: The ſea, which had ſtarted 
baek with — inſtant of this dreadful 
cataſtrophe, ſoon returned to invade with it's 
impetuous waves the ſpace it had quitted. It 
Ip ſmallowed up the few houſes and fortifications 
ch that had eſeaped the former danger. Of the 
iy four thouſand inhabitants that were computed to 
5, be in this celebrated port, there were only two 
if hundred ſaved, It then contained three and 
* twenty ſnips ; nineteen of them were ſwallowed 
i up, :and: the reft -throw'n very: _ in ono 
„ WW land by the irritated ocean: 

8 Tur ravage extended irfelf all over pt 
fy The few yeſſels there were in theſe bad harbours 
5 were ſhattered, The towns in the valleys fuf- 
tained in general ſome damages; ſeveral of them 
eren were totally ſubverted. Among che moons 
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— _ tains, four or five volcanos threw out ſuch TY 
2333 digious columns of water, that the eee 0 
was deluged by them. yon? | 

Tut minds of men, which had We 4 lids x 

time in a ſtate of lethargy, were rouzed by this y 

| fatal calamity and it was Lima that firſt ſer the A 
= example of the change. The buſineſs was to { 
clear away! immenſe ruins heaped one upon ano- 2 
ther; and to get out prodigions treaſures that were a 
buried in theſe ruins. It was neceſſary to bring f 

from Guayaquil, and ſrom a ſtill greater diſtance, 2 

every requiſite for the conſtruction of numberleſs it 
edifices; and with all theſe materials, collected p 

from theſe different regions, to raiſe a city ſupe- Al 

rjor to that which h ad been deſtroyed. - Theſe 0: 
miracles; which:were: not t o be expected from an * 
indolent and effeminate people, were performed ir 

with great rapidity. Neceſſity infpired them * 

with activity, emulation; and induſtry. | Lima, Wl © 

though, perhaps, leſs wealthy, is at preſent more i 
agreeable than in -1682, when it's gates pre- ; 

ſented to the view of the duke of Palata, the aj 
viceroy, on his entering, ſtreets paved with ſilver. th 

It is alſo built with greater eee and for the be 
following rehm 157 ot e w 
Tux vanity of having nad contrated for 2 h: 

long time from! the inhabitants of the capital of W 

Peru, the dangers to which this-abſurd:oftenta- ce 

tion expoſed them. In vain had the earth ſwal- of 
lowed up at different periods theſe enormous p. 
madſes;: the leſſon was never powerful enough to T 


correct them. The laſt cataſtrophe hath at'length WW b 
_ their eyes. They: have yielded to neceſ- E 
ſity, my 
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* and have at laſt : followed the amps ** 
ether Spaniards ſettled in the valleys. 3 

Tus houſes are at preſent very low, and 5 
moſt of them no more than a ground floor. For 
walls they have poſts placed at different diſtances. 
The intervals, are filled up with reeds, nearly 
ſimilar to ours, but which have no cavity, which 
are very ſolid, which do not eaſily rot, and which 
are covered over with clay. Theſe ſingular edi- 
fices-are topped with a wooden roof entirely flat, 
and alſo covered with clay, a ſufficient precaution 
in a climate where it never rains. The ſeveral 
parts of theſe buildings are faſtened together, 
and to the foundations with a ſtrong kind of 
oſier, which in the country is called chaglar. 
With this kind of conſtruction, the whole build- 
ing readily yields to the motion communicated to 
it by. che carthquakes. They may poſſibly be 
damaged by the convulſive motions of nature, but 
they cannot be eafily throw'n dowõu -m. 

 Txesz. houſes, however, are not deficient in 
appearance. The attention that is taken to paint 
the walls and cornices, ſo as to reſemble free- 
ſtone, conceals the quality of the materials of 
which they are formed. They are even ſound to 
have an air of grandeur and ſolidity, which it 
would not be natural to expect. The defect of 
conſtruction is ſtill more concealed in the inſide 
of the houſes, where all the ornaments are 
painted in a ſtile of greater or leſs elegance. 
The ordinary method of conſtruction hath 
but a little deviated from in the public buildings. 
ee them are raiſed to the height of ten 
4 fret 
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; KYDE feet with bricks baketoin the ſung «forhe of th ( 
—— churches even u, raiſed: to the ſame height in 0 
ſtone. The ceſtiof theſt monuments arx in Wood, L 
painted-origiltzons well. as the columns and flu t 

which decorate them. Boanegqgover yt: e 0 

Tux ſtreets ſeif Lima are wide, parallel, and } 
inverſe&+ ouch other at right angles. dt's Walle - 

ure continually wafhed and (refreſhed by waters 0 
brought from the river of Rimag. The water 1 

that is not employed an this iſulututy purpoſe, is tl 

ud vantageouſſy diſtributed for the convenience n. 

of the citizens, for che uſe of ihe gardens, and th 

for fertiliaing tie ftels . er 

'» Taz ſcourges of nature, Which Huve revived be 


indiuſtry to a certain idegree in Lina; Have had by 
leſs dufloence en "ONS nere of it's Inhabit- di 
C be 030m 305 0] Way Vat vo 

5 Seränsbrrsh Which OP ugh the of 
whole extent of the Spaniſh Geminions, hath at ve 
Peru two ſcepters at it's command one of gold, co 
for the uſurping and trĩumphant nation; æhe other of 
of iton, for the enſla ved and pillaged inhablitant. En 
The feapulaty and the rofary are all- the=tokens nat 
of religion weh ehe monks require of the Spa- car 
miards of Peru It is on the form and colour uni 
of theſe Kinds of talifmans that the populace ing 
and the :grandees found the proſperity of their the 
uundertakings, the rfurceſs of their amotbus in- pay 
Strigues, and the hopes of their. ſalvation. The 2 
-monkiſh habit, aſſumed in æhe laſt moments, 
cotiſtitutes the ſedurity of opulent people ho have 
ved illa they are eanvineet>that'when' wrapped 
in this” 9 whieh is do ſonmiuable to 01 

| 2 devil, 


E Kr 


il, 
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devil, that avenging power of :ctimes, will; not 3 9.2 K 
dare to "deſcend/ into their graues, and — 
upon their ſouls. Af their aſhes repaſe nedr 
the altar, they hope to partake of the ſucriſioes 
of the pontiffs, e ben n a 
we. 1 9511 
rf UE NED by FRY abend "dams 
ormities will they not commit to acquire ridhea, 
which ſecure their happineſs in this world, und in 
the next The vunity of immortalizing their 
name, and the promiſe of eternal iſe, ſocure tb 
the monks a fortune, which can no longer be 
enjoyed; 4nd'families are diſappointed of an in- 
heritance, whether acquired by honeſty or fraud, 
by legacies wh ſerve to enrich men Who have 
iſcoveret the ſedret af eſeaping poverty by de- 
voting themſelves to it. Thüs it is chat the 
order of ſentiments, ideas, and things, is ſub- 
verted; and the children of opulent fathers are 
condemned to miſery by the pibus rapaciduſnets 
of a number of voluntary mendicants. Phe 
Engliſh, the Dutch, and the French, loſe their 
national prejudlees by travelling; the Spaniard 
carries His along with hien throughout the Whole 
univerſe ; and ſuch fs the matitefs of bequeath- 
ing legacies to the church, that the ground of all 
the houſes öf Peru belbhgs to łhe priefthbood, or 
pays them ſome ſhare - of rent. The inſticution 
of monkiſh orders hath done at Pero, what the 
law of the Vacuf will do, "ſooner or Tater, at Con- 
ſtantinople. Here the, people” Vequedth 'thetr 
fortunes, o A imindret, in order to ſetare it to 
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BO Q.9 & their heirs ;© there they deptire an heir of it, by 
— leaving it to a monaſtery from the dread of being 


damned. The motives are a little different, but 
in the end the effect is the ſame; In boch coun- 
tries the church is the gulph, in which all the 
riches. are abſorbed; and theſe Caſtilians, who 
were heretofore: ſo formidable, ſhrink. before ſu- 
perſtition, an Haven: de 4 in Me: ne 


Abele det, t ai oaiggst 728d. 320. 
TREBES eee might ring 0 to 


ſuppoſe theſe people totally ſtupid; but this 
would be an injuſtice. * Since the beginning of 
the century, good books are common enough at 
Lima; the people are not entirely deſtitute of 
knowlege; and we may be allowed to ſay, that 


the French, navigators, during the war for the 


ſueceſſion, implanted ſome good principle 
.among them. Neveriheleſs the antient habits 
have loſt but little of their force. The Spaniſh 
Creole lives conſtantly among courtezans, or 


amuſes himſelf at home in drinking the herb of 


Paraguay. He would be afraid to diminiſh the 
joys of love by confining it within legitimate 


bonds. His, inclination leads him to marry in 


the country behind the church, that is an ex- 


preſſion, which. ſignifies living in a ſtate of con- 
| cubinage. In vain do the biſhops anathematize 


every year, at Eaſter, [thoſe perſons who are 
united in theſe illicit bonds. But what power 


= have theſe vain terrors againſt. the impulſe of 


amorous deſires, againſt cuſtom, and eſpecially 


ainſt the climate, which is continually ſtrug- 
Sing with, and at laſt proves victorious over, 


All 
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in un luer 48D Was hond 
all the civil and religious laus tha -bpt 


Tax charms of ee ee are ſupe- 
rior to the terror which the ſpiritual arms of 
Rome-inſpire: |; The majority of them, eſpecially 
the women of Lima; have eyes ſparkling with 
vivacity; a fair ſ̃inz a eomplexion that is deli- 
cate; animated full of ſprightlineſs and life; and 
a ſiender and well - fortned ſhapey” a foot better 
turned and ſmaller than that of the Spaniſh wo- 
men themſelves; thick and black hair; flowing 
2s if by chance; and without ornament; over 


their m and choulders; which are ert n 


white: 105 244485 15444 F! & £0” 2603 4 $4494 1$$8 + 4414) 


Tarsz various natural graces are Hbighregba 
by every improvement that art cam add to them. 
The clothing of the women is moſt furnptuous, 
and they uſe an unbounded profufion of pearls 
and diamond, in every kind of dreſs in Auch ie 

is poſſible to introduce them. It is even looked 
upon as 4 ſort of grandeur and dignity; to ſuffer 


theſe valuable articles to be miſlaid or loſt. A 


woman even who hath no titles; and is not en- 
vobled, ſeldom appears in public without gold 
tiſſues, and without jewels; She never goes out 
without being attended by three or four ſlaves, 
moſt of them mulatto women, in liveries as 
the men are; ver- N with lace « as r miſe 
teen ; 5979 3Þ;4 

| PzneoMes are 10 a peter ue at Win The 
women are never without amber; they ſcent their 
linen and their clothes with it, and even their 
noſegays, as if there were ſomething wanting to 

Vor. FF. +=; N the 
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* the natural. gerfume of flowers. The amber is 


—— undoubtedly an additional allurement to the men, 


and the flowers impart a new attraction to the 
women. With theſe they adorn their lleeyes, 
and ſometimes their hair, like ſhepherdeſſes. 
Tux taſte for muſic, which: prevails: through: 
aun all Peru, is converted into a paſſion in the 
capital. The walls reſound with nothing but 
ſinging, and concerts of vocal and inſtrumental 


muſic. Balls are frequent. The people dance 


here with ſurpriſing lightneſs; but they-negle& 
the graces of the arms, to attend to the agility 
of the feet, and eſpecially to the inflections of 
the body; as images of the true emotions of 
Yoluptuouſacds. . 

Sven are the pleaſures 8 women, who 
are all dreſſed rather with elegance than modeſty, 
taſte and diffuſe at Lima. But it is particularly 
in thoſe delicious ſaloons where they receive 
company, that they appear ſeducing. There, 
careleſsly reclined on a couch, which is a foot and 
a half high, and five or ſix feet wide, and upon 
carpets and ſuperb cuſhions, they paſs their days 
in tranquillity and in delicious repoſe. The men, 
who are admitted to their converſation, - feat 


themſelves at ſome diſtance, unleſs their adorers, 


from greater- intimacy, be permitted to come up 
to the couch, which is, as it were, the ſanctuary 


of worſhip and of the idol. Yet theſe goddeſſes 


chooſe rather to be affable than haughty; and, 
baniſhing ceremony, they play on the harp and 
guittar, and ſing and dance when ae are 
* 
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ra moſt diſtinguiſhed” citizens find in thoſe” . 9 


55 


majoraſeos, or perpetual entails, tranſmitted to.. 


them by the firſt conquerors their anceſtors; a 
ſufficiency to anſwer theſe profuſions: but the 
landed eſtates have not been adequate to the 
expences of a great number, even of very an- 
tient families. Moſt of them have had recourſe 
to trade. An employment ſo: worthy” of man, 
and which extends at once his activity, his knows! 
lege, and his power, hath never appeared to 
them to derogate from their nobility; and the 


laws have given a ſanction to a mode of tchink- 
ing ſo rational and ſo uſeful. Their capitals, 
added to the remittanees that are continually ſent 


from the inland countries, have rendered Lima 
the center of all the tranſactions which the pro- 


vinces of Peru carry on, either among them- 


ſelves, or with Mexico and Chili; and of the more 


important ones with the mother- countr. | 

Tur ſtraits of Magellan appeared the My Panama was 
open way to form this laſt connection. The 
length of the paſſage, the terror inſpired by 
the fear of tion between 


ſtormy: and almoſt unknow'a ſeas, 


exciting the ambition of other nations, the im- 
poſſibility of finding an aſylum in caſe of unfor- which this 
tunate accidents, and other conſiderations, per- 
haps, rurned. the n views towards * 


nama. 


8 


Mer 
1 


Tnis town, lich had Foals Fug gate. throne 
which an entrance had been gained into Peru, 
had riſen to great proſperity, when, in 1670, 
It was re- 


it was pillaged and burnt by pirates. 
. on a more advantageous ſpot, at the diſtance 


N 2 


of; 


for a long 
time the 
channel of 
communica« . 


Peru and 


Spain. 
Manner in 


trade wos 
carried on. 
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0. %% of four or five miles from the firſts, and of three 


VII. 


wy leagues from the harbour of Perico, which i 


number of .opſters. \Thoſe'in which there are no 


formed by a great number of iſlands, and ſuffici- 
ently ſpacious to contain the moſt numerous fleets, 
It rules over the provinces: of Panama, the Ve- 
raguas, and Darien, regions without inhabit- 
ants, without culture, and without riches, and 


which were decorated witch the great name of the 
kingdom of Terra Firma, at a period when great 
expectations were entertained of their mines, 
Panama hath never furniſhed any thing to: trade 
from it's on produce, except pearls. 


Tux pearl fiſhery is carried on in e 
iſlands of the gulph. The greateſt part of the 
inhabitants employ ſuch of their Negroes in it as 


are good ſwimmers. Theſe ſlaves plunge and 


replunge in the ſea in ſearch of pearls, till this 
exerciſe hath ane u . ae or their 
ſpirits. rb @;os 2080 J..1 

- Every "Ng is hints wlie a certain 


ar pearls, ot in which the pearl is not entirely 
formed, are not reckoned. What he is able to 


find beyond the ſtipulated obligation, is conſi- 


dered as his indiſputable property: he may fel} it 


do whomghe thinks proper, but commonly he cedes 


ĩt to hĩs maſter at a moderate price. 


Sxà monſters, which abound more about the 


_ iſlands'where pearls are found than on the neigh- 


bouring coaſts, render this fiſning dangerous, 


Some of theſe devour the divers in an inſtant. 
The manta fiſh, which derives it's name from it's 


figure, rolls hens: under! it's body, and ſuffocates 
them. 


8. 8. 
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them. . In order to defend themſelves againſt v0 0 K 
ſuch enemies, every diver is armed with a poniard t” ways 


the moment he perceives any of theſe voracious 
fiſh, he attacks them with precaution, ' wounds 
them, and drives them away. Notwithſtanding 
this, there are always ſome nm Were aps 
and a great number crippled. | 

Tus pearls of Panama are oon 1 
fine water. Some of them are even remarkable 
for their ſize and figure: theſe were formerly ſold 
in Europe. Since art hath imitated them, and the 
paſſion: for diamonds hath entirely ſuperſeded or 
diminiſhed the ufc of an uy "my all carried 


to Peru, 


Tauts branch of ae hath, e infllitety 
leſs contributed to give reputation to Panama, 


than the advantage which it enjoyed of being 
the ſtaple of all the productions of the country of 


the Incas, that are deſtined for the Old World. 


Theſe riches, which were brought hither by a 


ſmall fleet, were carried, ſome on mules, others 
by the river Chagre, to Porto Bello, that is 
ſituated on the northern coaſt of the iſthmus which 
ſeparates the two ſeas, 


Troven the fituation of this town had been 
ſurveyed and approved by Columbus in 1502, it 
was not built till 1 584, from the'ruins of Nom- 


bre de Dios, It is diſpoſed in the form of a creſ- 
cent, bf the declivity of à mountain which für- 
rounds the harbobr. This celebrated harbour, 
which was formerly very well defended by forts, 
which Admiral Vernon deſtroyed in 1740, ſeems 
to afford an entrance ſix hundred toiſes broad; 

LY 3 . 
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BR: 2 but i it is ſo. ſtraitened by rocks that are near the 
— ſſurface of the water, that it is reduced to a very 


narrow canal. Veſſels can only be towed into 


it, becauſe they always experience either contrary 
winds or a _ I ; en e g oak 
ſecurie p.. 

Tax incemperatute of: the e of Porto 
Bello is ſo notorious, that i it hath been named the 
grave of the Spaniards. It hath been more than 
once neceſſary to leave ſhips here, becauſe all 
their crews had periſned. The inhabitants them- 
ſelves do not live long, and have all a vitiated 
conſtitution. It is rather a diſgrace to reſide 
here. Some Negroes and Mulattoes only are to 


be met with, with a ſmall number of white 


people, fixed by the poſts they hold under go - 
vernment. The garriſon itſelf, though only 
conſiſting of a hundred and fifty men, doth not 
continue here more than three months at one 
time. Till the beginning of the preſent century 
no woman dared to lie in here: ſhe would have 
deemed it devoting both her child and herſelf to 
certain death. The plants that are tranſplanted 
into this fatal region, where the heat, the moiſture, 
and the vapours, are exceſſive. and continual, 

have never proſpered. It is an eſtabliſhed opi- 
nion, that the domeſtic animals of Europe, which 
have prodigiouſly multiplied in all the parts of 
the New World, loſe their fruitfulneſs on coming 
to Porto Bello; and if we may judge by the few 
that are now there,  natwithſtanding the abund- 
ance of paſtures, we might be induced to believe 
that this opinion is not ill nets. 
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Tua badneſs of the climate prevented not Porto iB, ry . — i 


Bello from becoming at firſt the center of the moſt 
extenſive commerce that ever exiſted, While the 
riches of the New World arrived there, to be 
exchanged for the productions of the Old, the 
veſſels that ſailed from Spain, know'n by the 
name of galleons, came hither, laden with all 
the articles of neceſſity, convenience, and lux: | 
ury, which could my wr Waren of che 
mines 12 

Taz deputies for tranſaing this cominerce, on 
both ſides, regulated on board the admiral's thip' 
the price of goods, under the inſpection of -the 
commander of the ſquadron and of the:governor 
of Panama. The eſtimate was not adjuſted * 
the intrinſic value of each article, but by it's 
ſcarcity or plenty. The ability of the agents 
conſiſted in forming their combinations ſo judi- 
cioully, that the cargo imported from Europe 
ſhould abſorb all the treaſures that were come 
from Peru. It was regarded as a bad market, 
when there were found goods neglected for want 
of money, or money not laid out for want of 
goods. In this caſe only, the Spaniſh merchants 
were allowed to go and complete the ſale of their 
merchadize in the South Seas, and the Peruvian 
merchants were permitted to make remittances too 
the mother - country for their purchaſes. 

As ſoon as the prices were ſettled, the traffic 
commenced. This was neither tedious nor diffi- 
cult; it was carried on with the utmoſt frank- 
neſs. Every thing was tranſacted with ſo much 
honeſty, that they never opened their cheſts of 
N 4 piaſtres, 


: 
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dg 4 X piaſtres, nor proved the contents of their bales, 
— This, reciprocal confidence was ne yer deceived, 
There were found, more than ance, ſacks of gold 
mixed among ſacks of ſilyer, and articles which 
were not entered on the invoice. Theſe mil. 
takes were rectified before, che departure of the 
ſhips, or on their return. There only happened, 
in 1654, an event which might have interrupted 
this confidence. It was found i in Europe, that all of 
| the piaſtres that were received at the laſt fair, ye 
had a fifth of alloy. The Joſs. was borne by the w 
Spaniſh merchants ;. but, as the coiners of Lima 
were know n to be the authors of this fraud, the 
reputation of the ada marelioges eee no 
diſgracde. 

Tus fair, the Aentien of which, on account 
of the noxious qualities of the air, _ limited to 
forty days, was regularly holden, It is clear 
from the acts of 1896, chat ihe galleons mul 
have been diſpatched from Spain every year, or 
at the lateſt every eighteen months; and the 
twelve fleets that ſailed ſrom the fourth of Auguſt 
1628, to tlie third of June 1645; prove that this 
rule was ſtrictly obſerved. They returned after 
a voyage of eleven, ten, and ſometimes even 

eight manths, laden with immenſe ad in 
| gold, ſilver, and merchandize. N N15 

Txis ptoſperity continued Gn interrupt 
to the middle of the ſeventeenth century. Aſter 
the loſs of Jamaica, à conſiderable contraband 
trade took place, which 'til! that time had been 
trifling. The ſacking of Panama in 1670, by 
. e the W Pirates was m_ 
wit 
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e eee eee % 
with till more diſtreſsful conſequences, Peru 5 got 
which ſent it's ſtock before-hand into this city,. 
now no longer tranſmitted it *cill after che aftival 
of the galleons at Citthagena, This alteration 
occaſioned delays and uncetrainties, The fairy 


: were not much frequented, and ſmuggling in- 
, creaſed. e es | | N 7 
1 Tas elevation of a French prince to the throne 
of Charles V, excited a general war; and at the 


yery commencement of hoſtilities, the galleony 
e were burnt in the port of Vigo; Where, the im- 
a poſſibility of gaining Cadiz, had obliged them to 
e take refuge. The communieation of Spain with 
0 Porto Bello was then totally interrupted; and 

the South Sea had, more than ever, direct and 


t regular connections with foreign powers. | 

0 Tux peace of Utrecht did not put an end to 

r the miſchief, The unfortunate ſituation of cir- - 

t cumſtances, made it impoſſible for the court of 

r Madrid to diſpenſe with granting exclufively to 

e an Engliſn company the privilege of providing 

| Peru with ſlaves, They were even obliged to 

iy grant to this encroaching company the right of 

Ir ſending to each fair a veſſel laden with the dif- 

n ferent merchandize that the country ednfumed. 

nh This veſſel, which ought not to have been of 
more than five hundred tons burthen, always 

n carried more than a thouſand,” It was neither 

er furniſhed with water nor proviſions-. Four or 

d five veſſels, which followed it, fupplied it's 

N wants; and frequently ſubſtituted new goods in 

V the place of ſuch as had been ſold. The galleons, 

al 


ruined by this competition, wert ſtill more com- 
DE Cs ES pletely 
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B ® vie 3 pletely ſo by the fraudulent tranſactions carried 
— on in all the ports to which the Negroes were 
conveyed. At laſt, after the expedition of 1737, 
it was impoſſible to ſupport this commerce any 
| longer; and a ſtop was put to thoſe famous fairs 
envied by all nations, though they ought to haye 
been regarded as the common ne of all 
people. | 
_ From hid, 4 Niue 5 Poe Bell 
have aſtoniſhingly. declined. Theſe two towns 
now only ſerve to carry on a few branches of 2 
languid trade. Affairs of greater a e * 
been turned into another channel. 
The Spani- |, IT is well know'n that Magellan difeoveres, : in 
— $5805 at the-ſouthern extremity of America, the 
che route © famous Streight which bears his name. He ſaw 


through the 
freight of there, and they have been frequently ſeen ſince, 
and by Cope men who were about a foot higher than Euro- 
that of Pa. peans. Other navigators: have only ſeen in the 
** fame latitudes men of an ordinary ſtature. 
During the courſe of two centuries, navigators 
have mutually accuſed each other of ignorance, 
prejudice, and impoſture. At length ſome 
voyagers have been fortunate enough to meet 
with hords of a common ſize, and others of a 
more elevated ſtature; and they have concluded 
from this deciſive event, that the perſons who 
had gone before them had been right in what 
they affirmed; and wrong in what they denied. 
Then only it occurred, that there were no fixed 
inhabitants in theſe uncultivated regions; that 
the people came there from countries more or lels 


diſtant; and that it was probable that the ſavages 


of 
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of one diſtrict were taller than that of. another, 2 
This conjecture hath been ſupported by natural — 
philoſophy. It can never indeed be reaſonably 
imagined, that nature deviates: more from her 
principles, in producing thoſe perſons whom we 
chooſe to call giants, t in eee birth to po 
we call dwarf. 

Tuxkx are giants and dwarfs in as countries. 
There are giants, dwarfs, and men of a common 
ſize born of the ſame father and the ſame. mother, 
There are giants and dwarfs, in every ſpecies of 
animals, trees, fruits, and plants; and whatever 
ſyſtem of generation we may adopt, we have no 
greater reaſon, to be aſtoniſhed at the difference 
of ſtature between men of the ſame family, or of 
different families, than to ſee fruits of a different 
ſize upon a neighbouring tree, or upon the ſame. 
The man who ſhall explain one of theſe e 
mena will explain them all. 

Taz Streight of Magellan is ; one hundred * 
fourteen leagues, long, and in ſome places leſs 
than a league in breadth. It ſeparates the land of 
the Patagonians from the Terra del Fuego, which, 
it is preſumed, were formerly one and the ſame 
continent. The conformity of their barren 
coaſts, of their rough climate, of their monſtrous 
rocks, of their inacceſſible mountains, of their 
eternal ſnows, of their ſavage inhabitants : every 
circumſtance, - in a word, tends to ſuggeſt the 
idea, that this large channel of navigation is the 
effect of one of thoſe natural FevgluGont. which 
ſo often han: my aer ad the globe. I 
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* Tao it was for a long time the only paſſige 


* lubww into the South Sea, the dangers incurred 


there cauſed it almoſt to be forgotten. The 


# . boldneſs of Drake, the celebrated navigator, 
who ſailed by this track to ravage the coaſts of 
Peru, determined the Spaniards,” in 1582, to 

form a conſiderable ſettlement there, deſtined to 
preſerve this rich part of the New World from 


invaſion. This new colony periſhed ee en- 


tirely for want of proviſions. —© 


PDO SaxmrenTo, who was Wrtel with 
this important enterprize, ſet out from Europe 
in 1581, with twenty-three ſhips, and three 
thouſand five hundred men. The expedition was 

| thwarted by ſo many repeated calatnities, that the 
admital arrived the following year at the Streight 
- with only four hundred men, thifty women, and 
Proviſions for ſeven or eight months. The de- 
lorable remains of ſo fine a colony were ſettled 
at Phillipeville, in a ſafe, commoedious, and ſpa- 
_ cibus” bay. But the misfortunes that had ſo 
cruelly attacked the Spaniards in their paſſage, 
obſtinately purſued them at the · end of their 
voyage, No ſuccbur was ſent to them; the 
eountry furniſhed them no ſubſiſtence, and they 
periſhed with miſery. Of the four-and-twenty 
wiretches who had eſcaped this terrible calamity, 
three - and- twenty, whole fate hath” always re. 
- mnained unknow'n, embarked for the fiver Plata, 
Fernando Gomez; the only one that -ferhained, 
was taken up in 1499, by the Engliſh pirate 

Cavendiſh, -who gave to the place where he hal 
ſaund him, the name of Port Famine, 
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Tax loſs, of this colony was not, however, 3 
attended with, ſuch conſequences as had, been 
apprehended, The Streights of Magellan fogn 

ceaſed to be the road of theſe pirates, who ere 

urged by their rer Yiews. to viſit theſe fe- 

mate regions. In 1616, ſore Dutch nayigators 


having doubled Cape Horn, this. became after- 


| WELLES FAV 


wards the road which the enemies of Spain fol- 


lowed, ho deſigned to pals into the South Sea, It 
was ſtill more frequented by French veſſels, during 
the war which cauſed ſuch confuſion in Europe at 5 
the beginning o the preſent century. The im 

offibility which Philip V. felt of furniſhing 
15 colonies himſelf with, proviſions, emboldeneegd 
the ſubjects of his grandfather to go. to Peru. 
The want of every 19 which the inhabitants 
then experienced, made the French to be re- 
ceived with Joy; and at firſt they got E profit of 
eight hundred per cent, The merchants of Saint 
Malo, who had ſeized upon this commerce, did 
not acquire riches. for themſelves , alone. In 
1709, they delivered them up to their country, 
which was exhauſted by the inclemency of the 
ſeaſons, by repeated gele 


lefegts, and by an ignorant 
and arbitrary adminiſtration, A navigation, 
which allowed of ſuch noble facrifices, ſoon 
exciced an emulation that was too univerſal, The 
competition became ſo conſiderable, and the goods 
fell into ſuch diſrepute, that it was impoſſible 
to ſell them; and ſeveral privateers burnt them, 
"RE. A EL 2 12 
that they might not be obliged to carry them 
back into their country. The equilibrium was 
not long in re- eſtabliſning itſelf; and theſe 
foreign traders made advantages that were con- 
„ ſiderable, 


- 


90 


Book fderable; when the ie of Madrid, in 1718, 
== took effectual meaſures to remove them from 


theſe latitudes, which my b dup 00 o long fie 


quented. e 
Ir was not, lidbeves, " ny 1740. that the Spe 
niards began themſelves to double Cape Horn, 


| They employed ſhips and pilots from Saint Malo 


in their firſt voyaf ges: : but a little experience ſoon 
enabled them to go without theſe foreign alſiſt- 
ances; and theſe. ſtormy ſeas ſoon grew more 
familiar. to their navigators, than they had ever 
been to their maſters j in this career. | 


:M Tul then the high opinion that had * 


Sa entertained, and for à long time with 


reaſon, of the riches of Peru, had been kept up. 
The court of Spain accuſed the ſmuggling trade 
of having turned aſide the greateſt Part of them; 


and they flattered themſelves that the new ſyſtem 
they adopted, would, bring them back into their 

rts, in as great abundance, as at the moſt . 
diſtant periods. A demonſtration, to Which it 
Was impoſſible not to accede, convinced the 
moſt incredulous perſons, that the mines of this 


part of the New World were no longer what 


they had been; and that the void-they had left, 


had not been filled up by any other objects. 


From 1748 to 1753, Lima received from 
Spain, for all Peru, ten ſhips, which brought 


back every year 30,764,617 livres. This 


ſum was compoſed of 4, 594, 192 livres F in 


gold ; of 20,673,657 livres * in filver; 


* 1,281,859 l. os. 8 d. + 0801 138. 6d. 
1 3862, 402 I. 78. 6d. wat 


— 


and 
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and of 5.496, 768 _— in various ener. BO 
— 


tions. 

TazsE productions were thirty-one thouſand 
quintals of cacao, which were Told in Europe 
for 3,240,000 livres F. 
of bark, which were ſold for 207,360 liyres 1. 
Four hundred and ſeventy quintals of Vicuna 
vool, which were ſold for 324,000 livres $. 
Ten, thouſand eight hundred and, fifty quintals 
of copper, which were ſold for 810,105 livres |. 
Ten thouſand ſix hundred quintals of tin, which 
were ſold for 91 $9300 | livres 4. 402 17 

Or the gold and filyer J 620,000 Yyres * ” *. 


longed to the government; 19,422,671 livres tt. | 


to trade; and 4,226,178 livres 44 to the clergys: 
and the civil and military officers. 0 4 
Or the merchandize, there were I, 38 I, 569. 
livres $& for the crown 1 and 471 I $2199 Men 11 
for the merchants, gi 
Tine hath produced ſome little * in 5 
fairs, but. the i improvement is not conſiderable. 
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ü 386405150 49 1945155 $6 435500h i; 
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niardi. Account of the Events that hav; - 
accompanied and followed" the TInviſi on of off 
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EASO N and equity both allow the "Wha to 
tion of colonies : but the point out the 
princip les from which we ought not to rk cu 
in cub them. 33 . 
Aux number of men; 3 . for 
coming into a fofeign and unknow'n country, are ſuc 
to be confidered only as one ſingle man. Strength pl; 
increaſes with numbers, but the right i is ſtill the his 
ſame. If one of two hundred men can «ay; to 
_ this country * to 1 one man wed uy th am 
_ fame. 3 un 
_ Tas counter is. 3 deſert, or ny defett; far 
and partly peopled, or it is entirely peopled. fur 
Ir it be entirely peopled, I have no right to bo 
claim any thing but hoſpitality, and the aſſiſt- thy 
ance which one man owes to another. If! thi 

| ſhould be expoſed to periſh with cold or hunger fal 
upon any ſhore, I ſhall make uſe of my weapon, 1 
I ſhall take what I want by force, and I ſhall kil Wl 
any one who reſiſts me. But when I have ob. Wil 


tained an aſylum, fire and water, bread and falt 
the 


. 


aſſaſſin. I have been however ſuffered to remain 
among them, and have made myſelf acquainted 
with their laws and manners. They ſuit my in- 
dinations, and I am deſirous of ſettling in the 
country. If the people conſent, it is a favour 
they do me; if they refuſe, I have no right to be 
offended; The Chineſe are perhaps bad politi- 
cians, when they ſhut the gates of their empire 


try is ſufficiently populous, aud we are "pats of 
too dangerous a nature. | 


cupied, the deſerted part belongs to me; for 1 
may take poſſeſſion of it by my labour. The 


former inhabitant would be barbarous if he came 
are ſuddenly to overthrow my hut, deſtroy my 
oth plantations; and pillage my fields. I may repel 
the his irruption by force. I may extend my domain 


to the confines of his; The foreſts, the rivers, 
and the ſhores of the ſea are common to us both, 
unleſs the excluſive uſe of them ſhould be neceſ- 
ſary to his ſubſiſtence.” All he can require of mu 
further is, that 1 ſhould” be a peaceable neigh- 
bour, and that my eſtabliſhment ſhould have no 
threatening aſpect to him. Every nation is au- 
thorized to provide for it's future and preſent 
ſafety. If I make a formidable incloſure, if 1 


)0N, 
kill will be wiſe if they come to tell me: Art thou a 
ne our friend or our enemy ? Tf a friend; what is the 


uſe of all theſe  warlike Ppreparations? If an 
Vor. IV. O enemy, 


lr the country be partly Aer and Nn We. 


collect arms, if 1 raiſe fortifications, it s depvties 


the people have fulfilled their i towards ® 9 Ku 
me. If I requite more, I become a thief and a. 


againſt us; but they are not unjuſt. Their c-: 
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2 * enemy, you will give us leave to deſtroy them; 


and the nation will act prudently,, if at the in- 
ſtant they get rid of their well-founded appre. 
henſions. With much greater reaſon may they 
expeill and exterminate me,. without offence to 
tne laws of humanity- and- juſtice, if. ſeize upon 
their wives; their children, or their propetiy; 
if make any attempts againſt theix civil liberty; 
if Ereſtrain them in their religious opinions; if 
b pretend to give them laws g and if I wish to 
enſlave them. I then become one wild" beaſt 
more in their neighbourhood ; andi they owe me 
no more pity than they would a tiger. If I have 
proviſions. which they want, and if they haye ſome 
that are uſeful to me, I may propoſe exchanges. c 
We are both of us at liberty to ſet what price We t 
chooſe on what belongs to us. A. needle. is of 3 
more real value to a people reduced to the neceſ. f 
ſity of ſowing the ſkins.of the beaſts which cover 0 
them, with the bone of a filh, than, their ſilver t 


— 
r 


can be to me. A ſabre, or a hatchet, will be of 0 
infinite value to him who. ſupplies the place of 0 
theſe inſtruments with cutting. ſtones, fixed in a Ir 


piece of wood hardened in the fire. Beſides, 1 in 
have .crofſed.. the ſeas; to- bring theſe uſeful ar- = 


ticles, and I ſhall croſs them again to carry back 1 
into my country the things. I have taken in bi 
exchange. The expences of the voyage, the th 
| averages, and the dangers,. muſt therefore enter of 
into the calculation. If I. laugh. within myſelf yo 


at the abſurdity of the man who. gives me up his Y, 
gold for iron, he, in his turn, laughs at me,. who 
Sir him VP; my iron, all the uſefulneſs of which 


he 
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he knows; tar his gold. which is of no ie to 
bim. We are both mutually impoſed upon, or 
rather; indeed; there is no impoſition on one 
fide or che other. Exchanges ought to be per- 


fectly fred. If I want to take away by force 


what is denied me, or ta compel by violence the 
acceptance of what-is rejected, they have a legal 
right to confing me, or to drive me away. If I 


ſeize upon the foreign commodity. without .offer- 


ing the price. for. it, or if I carry it away, clan- 
deſtinely; I am 4 thief, 1 may be wes 
without ſeruple. 

A DESERT: and; S country | is the; gs 
one we can appropriate to ourſelves. The firſt 
diſcovery, being well aſcertained; Was A tip 


mate taking of poſſeſſon | 


Faow theſe. principles, which appear to me 
founded in truth; let the European-nations judge 
of themſelves, and give themſelves, what name 
they deſerye. Their, navigators arrive in a part 


ol the New World; which is not occupied by any 


of the people belonging to the Old, and they 
mae bury in the ground a ſmall plate of 
upon which they have engraved theſe 


a Tris DISTRICT BELONGS, TO us. ' And 
why does it belong to you? Are you not as 


unjuſt, and as fooliſſi as ſavages; who being 


throw'n by chance 1 upon your coaſts, ſhould write 


upon the ſand of ydur ſhore, or upon the bark of 
your trees: Tuis COUNTRY BELONOGS TO.. US. 
You have no right over the inſenſible and brute 


part of the creation, over the ſoil where you 


land; and yet you arrogate one over man, who is 
94 your 
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. FISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


Book your fellow-creature. Inſtead of acknowleging 


VIII. 


wm In this man à brother, you conſider him only as 2 


* 


reproach ſhould be addreſſed more — 


ſlave or beaft of burthen. O my fellow. citizens! 
You think and you act in this manner, although 
you have notions of juſtice, à ſyſtem of morality, 
a holy religion; and one common Parent — 
thoſe whom you rreat fo” tyramnically.” - 


to the Spaniards ;” and it will vnfortunately be 


Firſt ĩrrop- 
tions of the 
Spaniards 
into Chili. 


fill more juſtified by the enormities they have 
committed in the country of Chili.” Lt 


Tris region, ſuck as it is by te 


Spaniards, hath one common breadth of thirty 


leagues between the ſea and the Cordeleras, and 


nine hundred leagues of coaft, from the great 


_ defert of Aracarnas, which feparates it from Peru, 
to the iſlands of Chiloe, which divide * from the 


country of the Patagonians, 
Tux Incas had prevailed upon part of tis inha- 


bitants of this vaſt region to ſubmit to their wiſe - 


laws, and intended to ſubdve the whole, had they 
not met with infuperable difficulties. 


Tuis important project was reſume by the 
Spaniards, as ſoon as they had conquered the 


principal provinces of Peru. In the beginning 
of 1535, Almagro ſet out from Crifco with five 
hundred and ſeventy Europeans, and fifteen 
thouſand Peruvians. He traverſed at firſt the 


country oi Carcas, to which the mines of Potoſi 


| Have fince given fo much celebrity. To go from 


mg ugg The firſt * along the bor- 


this country to Chili, there were but two ways 
Kknow'n, and they were both confidered as im- 


ders 


. * * 


nE EAST AND: WEST INDIES, | 


ſue the ſecond, it was neceſſary. 10 croſs 'yery - 
ſteep mountains of a prodigious height, and co- 
vered with ſnows as old as the creation. . 
difficulties did not diſcourage the General; and 

he determined upon the laſt of theſe, for no other 
reaſon than hecauſe it was the ſhorteſt. His ambi- 
tion was the deſtruction of one hundred, and fifty 
Spaniards, , and ten thouſand Indians: but at 
length he accompliſhed his, deſign, and was re- 
ceived. with the greateſt marks of ſubmiſſion by 
the nations that had been formerly. under the 
dominion of the empire that had juſt. been ſub- 
verted, The terror of his arms would, probably, 
have procured him greater advantages, had not 
ſome concerns of à private nature brought him 


army refuſed to repaſs the Cordeleras; and he 
w-as obliged to bring it back by the way he had 
firſt neglected. It accidentally met with ſo many 
fortunate. circumſtances, that it ſuffered much 
leſs than had been expected. This good ſucceſs 
enlarged the views of Almagro, and preci pitated 
him, perhaps, into thoſe enterprizes, whe oc 
calioned his fatal end. 

Tux Spaniards appeared again in Chin in 1 341. 
Valdivia, their leader, entered it without the leaft 
oppoſition. The nations that inhabited it were 
no ſooner recovered from the aſtoniſhment with 
which they had been ſeized at the view of the 
European arms and diſcipline, than they wiſhed 
to regain. aa independence. The war continued. 


back to the center of the empire. His little 


03 inceſſantiy 
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ders of the ſea, nothing but burning bade 28. * 
without water and without ſubſiſtence. To pur 
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B 9.0 K inceſſantly forlreh years, © If ſome diſtricts, gif. 


= couraged by repeated- loſſes, reſolved at laſt to 
ſubmit, many of them obſlinately perſiſted in the 


defence of their Rye A.- wa woe 4. 


rally defented. 


Ax Indian captain, WHO AS infeeite 
confined him to his hut, was continually told of 
theſe misfortunes. The grief of ſeeing his people 
always beaten by a 2 handful of ſtrangers, inſpited 
him with courage. He formed thirteen com- 
panies of a thouſand men each, arranged them in 
If the firſt 

company was routed, it was not to fall back 

upon the next, but to rally, and be ſupported by 
it. This order, which was ſtrictly obeyed, diſcon- 
certed the Spaniards. They forced through all 
the companies one after another, without gaining 
any material advantage. As both the men and 
horſes wanted reſt, Valdivia retreated: towards a 
defile, where he judged he could eaſily defend 
himſelf; but the Indians did not allow him time 
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file, and led them againſt the enemy. 
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ſufficient tõ ſecure his retreat thither. 


Their 


rear marched through bye- ways .and' took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the defile, while their vanguard followed 
him with ſo much precaution, that he was fur- 
rounded and maſſacred, together with his hun- 
It is ſaid that the ſavages 
poured melted gold dawn his throat, exclaiming 
with exultation, glat thyſelf. with that metal thou 
art ſo fond of. They availed themſelves of this 
victory, to burn and deſtroy many of the 
European ſettlements, which would all have 
ſhared the ſame fate, had et the Spaniards been 


dred and fifty men. 


timely 


m Ti Eaer AND rer DHE. 


timely aſſiſted by ſome conſiderable reinforce- 
ments from Peru, which enabled them to defend 


199 
B 0 OK 
VI. 


h ay” 


their remaining Poti, and ro o recover choſe they | 


had loft,” ” 

'Tazss fatdl dolle havk va fene wrd. in 
proportion as the uſurpers have wiſned to extend 
their empire, and frequently even when they did 
not entertain this ambitious defign, The en- 
gagements have been very bloody, and have ſcarce 
ever been interrupted, except by truces of thore 
or leſs duration. Since the year 1771, hOWEYer, 
tranquillity hath not been diſtutbed. | 

Tus people of Arauco are the moſt common 
the molt intrepid, and the moſt irreconcileable 
enemies the Spaniards have in theſe regions. 


The Spani- 
ards have 
been oblige 
to be conti- 
nually en- 
gaged in 
hoſtilities at 
Chili. 
anner in 
which their 
ene w ies 


make war. 


They are often Joined by the inhabitants of 


Tucapel, and of the river Biobio, and by thoſe 
who extend towards the Cordeleras. As their 
manners bear a greater reſemblance to thoſe of 
the ſayages of North America, than to'thoſe of the 
Peruvians, their neighbours, the confederacies 
they make are always formidable. 1 
Wen they go to war, they carry nothing with 
them, and want neither tents nor baggage. The 
ſame trees from which they gather their food, 
ſupply them with lances and darts. As they are ſure 


of finding in one place what they had in another, 


they willingly reſign any country which they are 


unable to defend. All places are equally indif- 


ferent to them. Their troops, free from all in- 
cumbrance of proviſions and ammunition, march 


with ſurpriſing agility. They expoſe their lives 


like men o ſet little value on them; and, if 


O0 4 they 


nor OF SETTLEMENTS. AND. TRADE 


1 9 2 they loſe the field of battle, they are not at a Jof, 
— for magazines and encampments Wer there 


is ground covered with fruits. 
Tuxsx are the only people af the New World, 
who have ventured. to try their ſtrepgth with 


#4 the Spaniards in the open field, and who have 


thought of the uſe of the fling to lance the ſtroke 


of death from afar againſt the enemy. They are 


{ bold that they will attack the beſt fortified 

They ſometimes ſucceed in theſe violent 
attacks, becauſe they are continually receiving 
ſuccours, which prevent them from being ſenſible 
of their loſſes, If theſe be ſo conſidetable as ta 


oblige them to deſiſt, they retire to the diſtance 


of a few leagues, and fiye or fix days after, they 
direct their attacks to another poſt, Theſe bar- 
barians never, think themſelves beaten unleſs they 
be ſurrounded, . If they can reach. a place of 
difficult acceſs, they think themſelves conquer- 
ors. The head of a Spaniard, which they carry 
off in triumph, PRION them for the loſs of a 
hundred Indians. 
| SOMETIMES hoſtilities are 7 9 42h for a conſi- 
Jerable time before, ,and-are concerted with pru- 
dence.. Very frequently a drunken fellow wan- 
tonly calls to arms; the alarm is inſtantly ſpread, 
4 chief is choſen, and war is determined. A 
certain night is immediately fixed upon, in the 
. dead of which, the time they always chuſe for 
the commencement of hoſtilities, they fall upon 
the next village where there are Spaniards, and 
from thence proceed to others. They murder all 


the inhabitants, ep the white women, whom 
| I | . 


8 SS, oa. Fad a 8 . abs ARE — 2 


m THE FAST Arb waer MDE. 


origin of the many white and fair ade thay 0 


to be met with. ; 
As theſe 1 catry on war PET IST, er 


pence or inconvenience, they haye nothing 0 


apprehend fram. it's continuance ; and it is 3 


conſtant rule with them neyer to ſue. for peace. 
The pride of Spain muſt always condeſcend ta 
make the firſt overtures. When theſe are fa- 


vourably received, a conference is holden, The 


goyernor of Chili and the Indian General, at- 


tended by the moſt diſlinguiſhed captains on both 


ſides, ſettle the. terms of accommodation, . at a 


convivial meeting. Theſe meetings were for- 
merly holden on the frontiers ; . but the two. laſt 
were in the capital of the colony. The ſavages 


have even been prevailed upon to keep con- 


ſtantly ſome deputies there, who are commiſ- 
fioned to maintain harmopy between the two na- 
tions. | 


Noryrtagrantino the Teen and obſtinsey 5: 


of ſo many engagements, ſeveral good ſetile· 
ments have been formed at Chili, chiefly on the 
borders of the oc an. 

_ Cooyingo, or La Serena, a town baits in 
1544, at the diſtance of five or fix hundred toiſes 
from the ſea, to contain the Indians, and to 
ſecure the communication between Chili, and 
Peru, was neyer a place of i importance, . It became 


, ftill leſs conſiderable after having been pillaged 


and burnt by pirates. Notwithſtanding. the 
tertility of it's territory, and although plentiful 
mines of che fineſt copper have been diſcovered 


they n take to themſelves. This is * 20 8. 


20 


Settlements 
formed by” 
the 8 

ards at 
Chili. 
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in it s neighbourtiood, it hath" never entirely bor 
the better of this misfortune. 5 


47 


VALPARAISO Was at firſt: 8 more than 2 
collection of bots, deſtined to receive the mer- 
chandize coming. from Peru, and the proviſions 
that were to be ſent there. By degrees the 
factors of this trade, which belonged entirely to. 
the merchants of che capital, ſucceeded in ap- 
propriating it to themſelves. Then this wretched 
hamlet, -though 1 in a, very diſagreeable ſituation, 
became a flouriſhing city. It's harbour runs a 
Jeague into the land, The bottom of it is a 
renacious and firm Kind of mud. At the dif- 
tance of a thouſand toiſes from che more, there 
are from thirty-Gix, to forty fathoms of water, 
and from fifteen to Hxteen quite cloſe to the 
ſnore. In the months of April and May, che 
North winds would expoſe the ſhips to ſome dan- 
ger, if care were not taken to faſten their anchors 
| ſtrongly, The advantage which this port hath 
l being the neareſt to the beſt plantarions, and 
t Saint Yago, may relieve it from the appre- 
 henſion of ſeeing it's proſperity diminiſh. © 

Ix 1550, the town of La Conception was built 
on an uneven and ſandy foil, a little ratſed, upon the 
borders of a bay which is near four Teagves in cir- 
cumference, and Which hath three Sorts, one of 
Which only is ſafe. The town wWa 8 at firſt the 
Capital of the colony: but tlie *peighbouring 
Indians: fo frequently made themfelyes Tnaſters of 
it, that, in 1574, it was thought proper to de- 
Pitch it of this uſeful and honourable diſtinction. 
In 160. Jo hy was again * ed by an implacable 

enemy. 
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enemy. Since that period it hath received very B $14 K 
conſiderable damages' from ſeveral earthquakes; — 
Such, however, is the excellence of it's rie 5 
chat it ſtill retains ſome degree of ſplendour. : 
Ar the diſtance, of ſeventy-five leagues from 
Conception Iſland, and till on the borders of the 
Pacific Ocean, ſtands Valdivia, a town more im- 
portant than it is populous. It's harbour and 
fortreſs, which are conſidered as the key of the 
South Sea, were for a long time under the imme- 
diate inſpection of the Viceroys of Peru. It was 
at length found that this was too diſtant a ſuper- 
intendence; and the place was aer with 
the government of the province. 


No one had yet thought of the Nands of Ci: | 

joe. The good fortune which the "Jeſuits had 
had, of collecting and civilizing a great number 
of ſavages in the chief of them, which is fifty 
leagues long and ſeven or eight broad, excited 
a deſire of ſettling in them. In the center are 
the converted Indians. On the eaſtern coaſt a 
fortification, named Chacao, hath been built, 
where the n neceſſary 1. it's defence is 
maintained. | 


In the inis pare of 0 bouguy is Saint 
Yago, haſtily built i in 1341, deſtroyed in 1730 
by an earthquake, and immediately after rebuilt, 
in a ſtyle ſo pleaſant, and with ſuch convenien- 
cies, as are very rarely found in the New World. 
The houſes indeed are low, and conſtructed with 
bricks hardened in the ſon: but they are all 
white on the outlide, * * within. They 

| have 
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dug.“ have all large gardens, and are refreſhed with 
— running ſtreams. This city reckons forty thou. R 
ſand inhabitants, and the number would be il} 4 

| greater, were it not for nine convents of monks, * 
and ſeven of nuns, which have den ard there 8 
by ſuperſtition. 4 
Aon: the number af 8 — tt 
under which the diſcovery. of the New World h 
was made, we muſt not forget: the importance fi 
which the prevailing ſpirit. of fuperſtition then th 
gave to the monks; an importance which in ſome re 
countries hath ſince been conſiderably dimi- | ct 
niſhed ; which feems to ſtruggle - powerfully g1 

_ againſt the progreſs of ſcience in others; which 
ſtill prevails with ĩmperious ſway. in thoſe poſſeſ- 4a 
ions that are diſtant ſrom Spain, and which ſe 
would yet leave traces as. permanent as they are pe 

J fatal, if even they. were ſrom this moment m 
counteracted dy all the ates of the mi - tr; 
niſtry 2 2 of 
Sar Yaoo is they ainink of 90 . and the lit 

ſeat of empire. The commanqqant there is ſubor- fo 
dinate to the Viceroy of Peru in all matters re- wi 
lating to the government, to the finances, and ta of 
war; but he lis independent of him as chief ad- ral 
miniſtrator of juſtice, and preſident of the royal in 
audience. Eleven corregidors, diſtributed in wh 
the province, are charged, under his orders, with ſce 
the details of adminiſtration. n. vo 
A rorutAtiION: of four or five. hundred thov- art 
fand-perſons hath ſucceffively been formed in this - 


Wn. There are but ey here of thoſe unfor- 
tunate 


— 
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tunate aves that Africa ſupplies ; and moſt of 
them are devoted to domeſtic ſervice, The de- 
ſcendants of © the” firſt ſavages, Who were ſubs 
dued with ſo much difficulty by a ſet of ferotious 
adventurers, have either taken refuge among in- 


accefible mountains, of are confounded with their 


conquerors. All the coloniſts are conſidered and 
treated as Spatifards. The pride of this deſtent 


hath not inſpired them with that invincible aver- 
ſon for uſeful labours; which is ſb univerſaF in 
their nation. Moſt of theſe healthy, active, and 
robuſt men, live upon ſeparate plantations, and 
cultivate, with their own hands, a ene en | 


greater or leſs enter. ä 

Tut are 3 in theſe Galena 
labours, by a ſky always pure, and always 
ſerene; by a climate the moſt "agreeably tem- 
perate of any in the two hemiſpheres ; and'ftith 


more by a ſoil, the fertility of which aſtoniſhes all 
travellers. Upon this fortunate land, the crops 


of the vine, of corn, and of the olive, although 
little care hath'been taken in the cultivation, are 
four times as much as thoſe we obtain in Europe; 
with all our induſtry, and with all ove ſkill. None 


of the fruits of the earth have degenerated. Seve- 
ral of our animals have improved, and the horſes, 
in pafticular, bave acquired a fpeed, and a ſpirit, 


which thoſe of Andaluſia, from which they de- 
ſcend, never had. Nature hath carried her fa- 
vours ſtill farther; in beſtowing upon this region 
an excellent kind of copper, which is employed, 


with advantage, in the Old, and in the New 


World. Gold is likewiſe found here. 
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. fil 5 io Bzrons, the year 17 50, the treaſufy had not 


received in any year, for it's twentieth of this 


precious) meta), more than ge, 230 livres *, - Ar 
this period a mint was eſtabliſhed; in the colony; 


and this innovation was be- with fayour- 


able conſequences., la 1771, the royal duties 


amounted to 209,032, livres four ſols 13 and it 
muſt have increaſed conſiderahly lance. 95 The 


alcayala, and the cuſtoms, did not produce more 


than 324,009; livres , and they no bring in 


1,080,000. livres 5. Theſe ſeveral branches of 
revenue are increaſed. ſince. 17 T's BAG, _ 
Bie ſale. of tabaces,. 4.) 119177 at | | 


+4 & + 


15 


Accorpincuy,- Chili is er n obliged to 


draw any thing from; the-coffers-of Peru for it's 
public expences. The moſt gonſiderable of 
ttheſe, is the maintenance of the troops, It 
amounts to 490512 5 livers twelve ſols J, for the 
pay of a thouſand infantry, of two hundred and 
forty horſe, and of two companies of well affected 
Indians; which, ſince 1754, form the eſtabliſn · 


ment of the country. Excluſive of theſe forces, 


which are diſtributed in the iſlands Juan Fernan- 
dez, and of Chiloe, and in the ports of La Con- 


ception, and of Val Paraiſo, upon the frontiers of 
the Andes, there is in Valdivia, a particular gar- 
tiſon of ſeven hundred and forty-fix ſoldiers, the 


maintenance of which coſts 6 $55473, livres twelve 


ſols F. Theſe means of defence would be ſup- 


. e 105. 1 | 
t 13,500 l. 1 | 1 en 
| 20,421 1. 19 4 
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1 if neceſſary, by a very numerous militia 
Phage, the, infantry. of theſe farces would make 
but, little. xebſtance,.. notwithſtanding the pains 
that have been: lately taken to exerciſe them; but 


ſome, exertions migbt reaſonably be 9 


from. che-beſt. .herſamcn there arc, pechaps, on on 
globe. | (41) 4 ff * 9 240 "E Sy 23 * : £1940 T2 
Chi ho always had commercial Re. 160 
with the neighbouring Indians ue s-frontiens, 
with Peru, and wiel Paraguay 
Tut ſavages ſupply it chiefly * the Pancho! 
This is a woollen ſtuff, ſometimes white; and 


generally blue, about three ells long, and two in 


breadth. The head is paſſed through 2 hole 
made in the middle, and it falls don on all the 


parts of the. body. Except on occaſions of ſome 


ceremonics that are very unfrequeut, the men 
and women, the common people, and perſons of 
a more elevated rank, uſe no other clothing. It 
colts ſrom thirty to one thouſand livres , ac- 
cording, to the degree of it's fineneſs, and eſpe- 
cially, according to the borders, more or leſs 


elegant, and more or leſs rich, that are added to 


it. | Theſe people receive in exchange ſmall 


5 * 


3 9 


Trade of 
Chill with 
the ſavage. 
with Peru, 
end with 


Paraguay. 


looking-glaſſes; toys, and ſome other articles of f 


little value. Whatever may be their paſſion for 
theſe trifles,/ when they are diſplayed: before them, 
they would never. go out of their foreſts and fields 
in ſearch of them; it is therefore always neceſſary 
that they ſhould be carried to them. The mer- 
chant vbo W to undertake this little nde, 


* From L. 86. to 41 e 7 wg A 
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# 9,9 & apphics in the fir inttance 16 the heads of tis 
; farhilies, who ate the ſole depofltares of the 
public authority. When he hath obtained per. 
tmiſmon to ſell,” he goes Through” tlie habitations, 
and gives his merchatidize indiſcriminarely to alt 
the perfons who alk for it! Having finiſhed this 
buſineſs; he gives notice of his departure; and 
every one who hath purchaſed any thing of him, 
brings, without delay, to the village where he 
firſt made his appearance, the goods agreed fot 
between them. There häth never been any in- 
ſtance of diſhoneſty in this traſũe. The merchant 
is allowed an eſcort to aſſiſt him in conducting 
the cloths and the cattle he hath received i in Pays 
ment, to the frontiers of the country. 
Ir is not from sg 0 Bad 9% hs mat of 
foreſts, but from what we obſerve in the centet 
of polifhed ſocieties y that we learn to deſpiſe and 
to miſtruſt mankind If any of our merchants; 
ia any one of our fairs, were indiſcriminately to 
diſtribute his goods, without ſecurity for the pay. 
ment of them; to whomſdever ſhould come to 
receive them, is it to be imagined that he would 
ever again ſee the people return with the _ 
thethings they had purehaſed ? A ſavage, unre- 
ſtrained by laws; wookd not be guilty of thoſe 
things, which men who are under the influence 
of honour, and the controul of civil and religious 
_ Jaws, would not bluſh to commit, to the dit- 
grace of our een of our ere and of our 
morals = 
| Wins and brandy were e fog, all the year 
17243 to theſe people, who, Uke moſt other ſa- 


vaged 


* WW. n La _ 


„ 
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K —— of e 
they were intoxicated they wfed-to tabe up arma, 
maſſacre all the Spaniards tliey met wich, and 
ravage the country near thelr dwellings? tis 
ſeldom that the ebrropter doth not receive his 
puniſhmgns) from! the very perſon} he hath oor- 
ropted. Frequent inſtances of chis are ſecn in 
children; with ireſpect to their fathers, h 


have neglected their education; in women to 


wards their huſpands, whoſe, morals are had ii 
llavesg towards cheir maſters 3 in ſubjects towards 
their ſoyereigns, when neglected. by them im 
ſubdued nation towards the uſurpers. We ours! 
ſclves-hayevbeety puniſhed for the vices werhave- 
transferred: into» the; other hemiſphere among 
ourſelves and among people of the Neu Worlds; 
whom we have ſubdued : among ourſelves; by 
the multitude of factitiqus wants we have created! 
among them, in a variety of ways, and: patticu - 
larly, by. teaching them the uſe of ſpiritpons 
liquors, which hath often animated other) with 
artificial fury, xchich they have turned againſt us. 
In whateyer manner we, proceeds" whether by! fur: 
perſtition, by patriotiſin itſelf, or by ſpirttuous 
liquors, in depriving, man of his reaſon, it cannot 
be done withqut fatal conſequences, If we in- 
tox icate him, whatever may be the: natute of 
the intoxication, it will ſoon g off, or it will be 
productive of miſch ie. om 
DRUNKENNESS, or an, habitual exceſs: in the 
ule of ſpirituous liquors, is a coarſe and,brutal 
vice, which depriyes the mind of it's vigour, 


and the body of part o inen ſtrength. It is an 


Vol. IV. * | infringe» 
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infringement of the law of nature, which forbidy 


— man to, forfeit his reaſon, the only advantage 


which diſtinguiſhes: him from other animal, who- 
live on the ſurface of the globe 

Tuts irregularity, thongh always Vldmeable, 
ye not equally ſo every where, beeauſe it isnt 
attended with the ſame inevnventiacies in” all 
regions. Generally ſpeaking, it makes men 
furious im hot countries and only renders them 
ſtupid in cold ones. Ix hath therefore been 
neceſſary to forbid ĩt wich mort ſtrictneſs in one 
climate than in another? From hence it bath 
happened, that wherever regular form of go- 
vernment hath been eſtabliſhed, this vice is be- 
come more e e thes 4" ugg than 


towards the Pble. dq gags Has 


Tuts is not he” ek 0 e nations. 
Thoſe of the Svuth not being more reſtrained 


than thoſe of the North by the magiſtrate, or by 


habit, they have all devoted themſtIves with 
equal fury to their paſſion fbr ſtrong liquors. It 
hath been & part of the polley / of the Europeans, to 
ſupply the ſuvages with them, either for the pur- 
poſe of firippingg or of enflaving them, or even 
ts induce them t employ themſelves in fome 
uſefut labburs. Theſe liquors have ſcarce been 
leſs deſtructive to theſt le than our arms; 
and we cannot forbear t6 rartk them among the 
number of calamities wick which we have aged 


the other hemiſphere. 


Spalx is to be Semen r ing at 
Jengrh abſtained from ſelling to the inhabitants 


of e wine * Lg nh Fhis prudent ſtep 


Bath 


2 


* uf iſt Kier AND Ws Inbits; | 


bath "evigeticly increaſed” the walneal 
wete kept 0p with" dem! but it is nor poMMble | 
that they mould for a long time become ſo 
confiderdbls as thefe that are inaſtiralned with 
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ren 
Cuitt ropplies 1 Pero, with vides?” dried. raj 
copper, ſalt ment, horſes, hemp; a a corn; an 
receives in exchange, tobacco, 1 Cocoa, 
earthen wart, ſome WA made at Quito, 
and ſome articles of luxury brought from Europe 


The thips Tar from Callab on this traffic; which 


is reciprocally uſeful were formerly ound fot 


Conception Bay, but now come to Valparaiſo. 
During the coutſe of neat 4 century, ho naviga- 
tor in theſe” tranquil ſeas would venture, to loſe 
ſight'of land; "And" then "thee Voyage 7 Hiſted 4 
whole yeah. e 

A K he Uu VEL 17 ˖ 
bbderded the winds; performed the navigation in 
one mont. He was confidered” as a wizard, and 
he was taken up by order of the inqtilition, 
whole Tghoratice becomes an object of ridicule; 
when it's cruelty doth bot excite our abhorrence. 


” 


The journal he produced was his vindication; 


and it Plainly appeared that to perform the ſame 
voyage, it was Gilly neceſſary. to > Clear of the 


coaſts. His method Was, eee univerſal 


adopted. 
Cer ſei to Vidal wines, brandy, ot; 
and chiefly, gold; and receives in payment mules, 


wax, cotton, the herb of Paraguay, Negroes, 
and alſo much of the 'merchandize of bur hemi- 


* before the merchants of Lima had ob- 
E. 3 f tained, 


bil 
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$ Nl to et te 
555 pl fade 9 — theſe twyo 3 
ments, ſhoulg be Moltipliec or ertended, they 
Ra e the Str ahn of, Magellan, or 
e orn., It bay * erte a matter 
1 do 8 4 ff, thele wo ways, was the beſt; 
but the problem ſeems to; be Jalved_ by the gb- 
ervations of the laſt n 1 5 hey ala 
nerally prefer the S, On a account of a 
hater g dle KA EY fiſh, .. ell 15 
and the infinite. number. of 1 Pecif ; xeme- 
dies agaiolt the. ſcurvy, that are 850 be found 
there. zut this Preferęnge can 2 take place 
from September to. who a is to ſay, in the 
ſummer TO | During 1 8 mort Fa of 
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A Nek ef combimgtlons, palp 
have conſtantly deptived Chik of every imme- 
diate ion with” Spain. The Herls mera 
chandtze of Our hemiſpdere which this country 
could conſüme, came to it from Peru, Which 

received them itſelf with difficulty, and at a great 
erpence, by the road of Panama. The fate of 
5 was not even changed, when tlie falling by 

Cape” Horn was fubſtiroted to that WHCH was 
practiſed by the iſthmus of Darien; "an it was 
not till very late, that the fflips which uſed to 
coaſt this country in their way to Lima, were 
permitted to leave ſome ſmall portion of their 
cargoes.” At length, a more agteeable=profpect 
hath opened itſelf to this beautiful country. Since 
the month of February 1778, all the ports of 
che mother country are allowed to trade there at 
pleaſure. This fortunate adoption of the true 
principles! of commerce muſt be attended with 
the greateſt ſuceeſs; and this innovation will have 
the ſame influence over Paagoay,57 553 29 7154 

Tuts is an immenſe region, bounded on the 

north by Peru and the Brazils; on the ſouch by 
the country bordering on the Streights of 
gellan; on rhe eaſt by the een and on che 
weſt by Chili and Peru. 
"Tas Paraguay derives" it's name from age 
river” which all geographers have ſuppoſed to 
proceed from the lake Narayes. The Spaniſfi 
and Portugueze commiſſioners, appointed in 
7 5r to regulate the limits of the two empires, 
were much ſurpriaed to meet each other at the 
Go of "this riverz- without having - perceived 
. 3 this 
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äbſurd, * * 


The Span- 
2rds diſcover 
Paraguay, 

+ Extrava- g 


1 trace of 


their con- 
duct during 
twa cemu- 
rics. 
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. * this * of. waters, which Was 1 ſaid. o alin im- 


6 
-/ menſe. T hey aſcertained, that, what. had been 
before taken for a prodigious lake, was nothing a 
more than a very low, portion of land, covered, 4 
from the ſixteenth: ta the nineteenth degree of «4 
latitude, in the rainy ſeaſon, by the orerfiowings 
of the riyer. Since that period, it is know'n 1 
that the Paraguay river takes it's rife in the flat 0 
country called Campo des Paracis, in the thirteenth 4 
| degree of ſouthern- latitude; and that towards Ti 
Wl) the eighteenth degree, it communicates. by ſome 8 
bi very. narrow channgls, wich, two great er in 
bi! the country: of the Chiquitos,} -.; 4 4 {4 f tl 
i - Bzrogx-(the arrival of the Spaniards, this "i A 
il menſe country: contained a great number of a 
11 nations, maſt of-them conſiſting of a few families. tl 
i® Their manners muſt have been the ſame; and if ; 
if there had been any difference in their characters, d 
i it would not haye been perceived by the ſtupid Ja 
ih adventurers, vho had firſt ſhed the blood of this uf 
; | | rt of the New: World. + Theſe people lived tl. 
1 8 ont ae wild fruits, honey, which C 
"of vas commonly found in the foreſts, and roots 4 
4 _ that/grew-ſpontancous. With a view of procur- | 1 
wie ing greater plenty of wood, they were perpetuallx th 
ff . wandering from one diſtrict to another. As the of 
fl | Indians had nothing to remove but a ſew earthen EI 
ih veſſels, and as ranches of -trees cauld be found gr 
7 I | every where to build huts with, theſe emigrations me 
il vere attended with few incumbrances. Though ex 
| they all lived in a ſtate of abſolute independence, Ca 
| yet the te of mutual defence had obliged vo 
| hem to connect ein bee * 2 W 
11177 vals 8 
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vals united under the direction of à leader of 3 * 
their own choice. Theſe 'affvciations, Which 
were more or leſs numerous, in prôportion to 
the reputation and abilities of the chict, Yen 
eaſily diſſolvetl as formed. 

Tir diſcovery of the river Pithitthy was 
made in 1815, by Diaz de Salis, a noted pilot 
of Caſtile. He and moſt of his men were maſ- 
ſacred by the natives, Who, to avoid being en- 
{laved, ſome years after alſo e the 99 857 
gueze of Brazil. 5 r 

Tut two rival nations, * able by 
thele calamities, gave uß all thoughts of Paraguay, 
and turned their avaricious views towards ano- 
ther place. The e S 88 een 
there j in 1526. 

* SaBASTIAN CABor, „ i in 1496 had 1 5 | 
diſcovery of Newfoundland for the crown of Eng- 
land, finding that kingdom was too much taken 
up with domeftic affairs to think of making ſet· 
tlements in a new world, offered his ſervices to 
Caſtile, where lis reputation malle him be fixed 
upon to conduct an important expedition. 

Tu Vifory, celebrated for being the art me 
that” ever ſailed round the world, and the only 

one of Magetan's Aquadron” that returned to 
Europe, had brought back from the Eaſt Indies a 
great quantity of ſpices. The great profit that was 
made from the Tale of them, occaſioned a ſecond 
expedition, the command of which was given to 
Cabot. In purſuing the track of che former 
voyage, he arrived at the mouth of the Plata. 


ras he was in warit of proviſions neceſſary 
r for 
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* . for, a longer, voyage, ot Whether, which, is more 
ae 627 began to be mutinous, he 
e 1856705 ſailed up the. riyer, gave 

l le Plata, hecauſe among the 
ſpoils of 4 few 15 inhumanby put to death, 


1 . 


treſs at the entrance 
he _ Riote erg, Which comes down from 
he mou rains « of * dcuman. The oppoſition be 

th from, the inhabitants“ of. the country, 
made him judge, that in order to form. à ſolid 


; eſtabliſhments other EAN ans were wanting. ſupe· 


rior to > thoſe he. had f and, in 1530, he went to 

Spain in order to ehen them, x: 1 

com anions whom he had left! in the colony, were 
14 of them maſſacred, and the few who eſcaped 


from the, arrgus of. the e 0 ſooh followed 


mere te COT HT 0 "IL ETA“ 
Mt 0 n ITY: 3 H1z x W399 WE 420% 
55 —_— coal Ger able 4 hag led by Men- 
52800 2509 the, tiver in e 


| 5 axjons,. of ugngos: Avres., , Then, were 


on reduce dag he peep of pegiſhing, vic 
hunger Mithin their, palliſages, er af devoting 
TR oth ,, Ferrain lcath, » they. yentured to 
= out, of, them ig or; F to procure. ſubſiſtence, 
te jay 9 be . yay 
of relief, from _— 4 fituation, hut the 
| 95k 11 1 9. themſelves, x 1 the! in- 


this pre- 
2 induced, 955 70 Perſevere. " 55 al an- 
goned a, ace wh cre | 1 could $9 longer rer 
Na 1 75 went to Foun a a colony c on 
* Jan of e 1 undred: leagues 
s þ 
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up the country, but ſtill on ihe banks of the ® 22 
ſame river, bBy chis change, they eviduntly re- — 


moved further from the aſſiſtance of the mo- 
ther- ountry. but they irhagined'it- brought them 


neater the ſource of riches; and their ne, Was 


ſtill greater than their foreſight. 0 in ne 

Fuer were ſtill however reduced to the nern 
ſiry of periſhing; vnleſs" they could ſuceeed in 
diminiſhing the extreme antipathy the ſavages 
bore them. The marriage of the Spaniards with 
the Indian women, appeared calculated to effect 
this great change; and it was accordingly reſolved 
upon. From the union of two ſuch different 
nations, ſprang the race of the Meſtees, which, in 
proceſs of time, became ſo common in Soutli 


America. Thus it is the fate of the Spanfards, 


in all parts of the world, to be a mixed race. 


The: blood of the Moors ſtill flows in their veins 
in Europe, and that of the ſavages; in the other 
Hemiſphere: Perhaps, this miæture may be of 


advantage, if it hema fact that rien, as well as 
animals, are improved by croſſing the breed. 


It were indeed to (he wiſhed; hat the various 


races of manleind were leſt in one, that there 
might»be an end of thoſe national antipathries, 
which only ſerus to Perperuate the calamities of 
war, and all tlie ſeveral paſſions that'deſtroy the 
human ſpecies But gifeord ſeems to ariſe of 


jcſelf between brothers; can it therefore be * 


pected chat -ah tnunkind mould become one fa- 
mily, the childrem of Which ſprung, as it were, 
_ the auer deine parent, "ould no longer 

7 2m 
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K thirſt after each/other's blood? For is not this 


PO fatal thirſt excited and en emmy; af DA they of 


Salben ies EN 10 311 


vt 1 ' 13 


Ir was this ſhameful bete lied en 


55 the cruelty of the Spaniards, even after the con- 


nections they had formed. They ſeemed to 


Puniſh the Indians for their on obſtinacy in 


ſearching for gold where there was none; Seve. 
ral ſhips, Which were bringing them troops and 
ammunition, were Joſt, | with all they had on 
board, by venturing too far up the river; but 
even this circumſtance could: not prevent them 
from obſlinately perſiſting in their avaritious 
views, though they had ſo long been diſappointed 
in them; ttill they were compelled, by repeated 
orders from che N ce to W en 
Buenos · Ayres. 5.00 DIO. 5 

Tuis neceſſary undereaking : Was now. PO 


10 97 , 


e The Spaniards, wWwko had multiplied in 
Paraguay, were ſtrong enough eee ot 


deſtroy the nations that might oppoſe them. 
Accordingly, as it had been expected, they met 
with little dickeulty. Juan Ortiz de Zarate exe- 


cuted the plan in 1580, and rebuilt Buenos- 


Ayres upon the ſame ſpot which had been for- 


taken for forty, years. Some of the petty nations 


in the neighbourhood, ſubmitted to the yoke. 


| Thoſe, which, were more attached to their liberty, 
went to a greater diſtance, with a view of re- 


; moving ſtill further, in proportion as cheir op- 


preſſors ſhould extend their eſtablimments. Moſt 
of Bene nh de la Wecker 222 25 | 
Hs 


$14: : 


m arg aer AND, waer name. e 


Tais country, Which hundred and fifty Þ 583 
leagues in length, and — fifty in an 

breadth, is reckoned one of the beſt in America; ITT 2 
and it is thought to he peopled, wich one hundred vil nt 
thouſand ſavages. They form, as in other td te poke of 
of the New: World, a great number of nations, refoge * 
forty- ſx or forty-leven, of which, are very. impers, „ 
ſectly know'ns bir +56) gig U giti ban 

Tuts region is craverſed... by ſeveral xivers. 
The Pilcomayo,. more. conſiderable. than all. mw 
reſt, iſſues from Fa province. of Charcas | 
divides j into mes branches, ſeventy, ee 1 
3 irſelf 1 into the Rio de Ia Plata, The, _ 
courſe. of this river appeared to be the moſt con- 5 
venient way of eltabliing ſettled connections 
between Paraguay and Peru. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1702, , that an attempt was made 3 
ſail, up it. The people who dwelt. upon the nal 
banks, underſtood very well that they ſhould f p 
Fs or later be nflayed, if the expedition. were 
ſucceſsful; Eo e prevented this misfortune 
by 1 thi SPA. who u. were ird 
in i I, | 


Navaraan: -years. aakier, the Jeſuits med this 8 

grand project: hut when they, had advanced 

three hundred and fifty leagues, they were forced 
to put back, becauſe they were in, want of water 
to continue their voyage. They were blamed 
for having undertaken, it in the months of. Sep», 
tember, October, and November, which, . in 
theſe countries, are the dry ſeaſons; and there i is 
go doubt but that the enterprize would be ſuc-; 
cefiful i in the other ſeaſons of the year. 
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2 Fats road of CoftfitvinitarioN wok Either hiv 
raed leſs) adeagtegegus or HUE have pr. 
PE gn difficulcies than were ät firſt con- 
nay ſince no/atreitipr hath ſince been made to 
open it: The government, however, have not 
entirely given uß their antient Pröject of fub- 
duing theſt people. After dwesedible fatigues, 
and which were for a long time uſeleſs, forme 
miſſionaries have at Jength ſuccetded in firing 
_ three thoufand of "theſe wanderers, in fourteen 
villages, even of which ate fitogted'6n"the fron- 
tiers of T ucuman, four on the fide of Santa 
„Crus de ha Sierra, two towards Tana, and 
only one in the neighbourhood" of amet nat 

Iſland. * Es fo ig SAY 


The Spen- ordne aint the” e 7 
dein of the inhabitants of. Chaco, and the fury. of fome 

- 1+ M other leſs amis Salome, Spain hath ſuc⸗ 
2 ceeded in forming, rat provinces | in this 


3 diſtrict. That 55 is ca alled T [Tucpman, is even, 
"well watered, and 'wholeſome., The Cotton 4 and 
the corn chat is conſumed in the cotmtry, is cul- 
tivated there with the greateſt ſucceſs ; and ſome 
experiments have” ſhew'n, thar indigo, andthe 
other productions peculiar to the New World, 
would thrive there 25 Well as in Any of the ſettle- 
—. which they have ehrich for fo 10 Jong 4 4 

The forefts are all filled with honey; and 

5 — are not, perhaps, better paſkütages on the 
face of the globe. Moſt of te woods are of i 
ſuperior kind. There is olle tree in 'Particula, 
know'f” by the name of Quebracho, which is 
2 to be nearly 5 hard, as i and 46 

4 3 durable 


11 5 
ary been here, * t 
Bur it —— — infinite number of 
hands, to extract. from this inamevle cerriery the 
riches. it contains. Notwithſtanding this, the per. 
ons who giye the moſt favourable. accounts offit's 
population do, not reckon ir to amount to more 
than one hundred thouſand Ae eee 


ſeven villages, of which Saint Yago: del Eſdero is 


3 diſtributed" upon ſcattered 


domains, ſome of which have more than twelve 
leagues in extent, and reckon as far as forty 
thouſand; horned cattle; and fix thouſand, horſes, 
without including 4 Neue, of enn of bi 
importance. ; 3188 
„Tax ppovigef which: is -particylarly[called Fe- 
raguay, is much. too damp, on acegunt of the 


foreſts,” lakes, and rivers,, with which it is ;co- 


vered, . Accordingly, excluſive of the celebrared 
miſſions of the ſame name which belong to it, it is 


not computed to contain more than fifty - ſix thou- 
and, inhabitants. = Four hundred only are at Aſ⸗ 
ſumption, the capital; two other villages, which 
alſo bear the names of towns, have ſtill a leſs 


number. Fourteen, colonies, governed upon the | 


ſame principle as, thoſe af: che Guaranis, contain 


* 416 1, 235 CY | 
fix 


don, TNT which, ig/in, . diſtri 1 
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29. frx” thouſand Indlans. AV the reſt live in the 00 
country places, where they cultivate tobacco, fo 
cotton, and fugar, which art ſent, with the her an 
of Paraguay; 70 Buenbs-Ayres, from whence ex 
1 Rr lite afticles ü een Europe a are in 
Lil. received in exchange. of 
ij | Tais "country was always pd to tie kn. in 
160 curſions of the Portugueſe on the eaſtern fide, and fie 
14 to thoſe of the Tayages on the north and on the tn 
14 wat.” Tt was neceſfary to adopt ſome mode of 85e 
Il  diiving bark enemies chat were" moctiy imp. il _- 
In cable. Forts were cohſtructed; 1hds were appro. be 
1 priated to the müintenance of them; and every Ay 
If citizen bound himſelf to defend chem for a week 1 
{i in every month. Theſe arrangements, anciently mg 
Wy made; RAVfubRt! Tf however, this ſervice ſhould (NP "i 
4 be diſagreeable t any one, of "ſhould interfere wa 
14 with his buſineſs, he may be freed from it by piy⸗ 'E 
bi ing from 60 100 100 e Accor 2 mat 
1 | | fotune. 25 plez 
| | Tus part att ate af the pro = 
4 | | Vince of Buehos-Ayres, was Originally part of 8 
1 that of Paragvay. It was Hor feparared fromit Wl 
i | till 162 r, and it remained fora long time in the cat 
1 greateſt” obſturtty: A fraüdulent Trade, which, Wl 4 
pl after the peace of Utrecht, Was dpe ned With it ſolid 
i by the ſettletents of the Portugueſe at Saint Sz: len 
110 crament, and which enabled Ae ch forth fixed "a 
Wei connections With Chili and Peru itipartel to it 4 | 
0 fone activity. The misfortufe that appened td oy 
the ſquadron” under Pizaffo, Who in 1749 wal 


_ * From2l. 10 8. to 41. 34. 4 d. 
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commiſſioned to protekt the South Sea. | __— 
forces of Great Britain, increaſed/it's — — 


and activity. They both received an addition of 


extenſion from thoſe enterpriſing men who ſeteled 
in this country, when the courts of Madrid and 
of Liſbon undertook” to fix the too uncertain” 
limits of their territory. At length, the war car- 
ried on in 27765 between theſe two powers, with 
troops ſent from Europe, .contribbited to give ſtill 
greater ſolidity to the colony. eee 
Ar preſent, the two . FY God from 
the ocean to Buenos-Ayres, and from Buenos- 
Ayres to Santa F, are either covered with nu- 
merous flocks, or tolerably well culti vated. Corn, 
maize, fruits, and pulſe, every thing, in a word, 
which ſupplies the ordinary wants of life, ecept 
wine and wood, grows there in great abundance. 
| Burnos-AvRBs; the capital of the colony; unites! or me. 
many advantages. The ſituation is healthy and Pio! Pe. 
pleaſant, and the air temperate. It is regularly of the d- 


ficulties 


built. It's ſtreets are wide, and compoſed of which navi- 
houſes that are extremely low, but all of them firmeune s 
are embelliſned with a garden of greater or leſen r be.. 
extent. The public and private buildings; which! _ 
fiſty years ago were all made of earth, are more 

ſolid and commodious, ſince the natives have 

learned the art of making brick and lime. The 
number of inhabitants amounts to thirty thou 
ſand. One fide of the town is defended by a fort- 

reſs, with a garriſon of ſix or ſeven hundred men: 

and the reſt is ſurrounded. by the river. Two. 
en nine hundred — ſore - tren: militia, 

12 om Spaniards, 


% 
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— ndians, Negtoes, and ſrer Mulattocs, 


8 ee ready to join the regular. B29; 
- Tu toun ſtands ſixty leagues from the ſea, 
Theꝛſaips get to it by ſailing up a river that 
_ wants:depth, is full of iſlands, ſhoals, and rocks, 
and where ſtorms are more frequent and more 
dreadful than dn the 16cean:v3iltois: neceſſary to. 
anchor every night on the ſpot they come to; and 
on the moſt moderate days, n pilot muſt go be- 
fore in a boat to ſaund the way fob the ſhip. 
baving ſurmqunted theſe difficulties, the 
| e obliged do ſtop at the diſtance of threr 
= leagues; from the ton to put their goods on 
= earl ap ya Ri and a0 ga to refit, and 
. EE: — for chen e en eee n 
0 3 —— den pt eee eee 
built with .tuſhes; cqvered withehides, and ſcat- 
tered about without order. Neither magazines. 


1 = nor ſubſiſtenee are gde found theres and the 
1 place is inhabited only ya few indolent men, from 
1 ; whom ſcatce any ſerylce lis to he expected. The 
Will mouch of a river which is from iy to fix thou 
8 „and toiſes broadyſervesit fora hathour. No ſhips 
100 that draw above twelve ſeet of water ean enter it. 
1 Veſſels that require: more depth ate obliged to 


take refuge behind a neighbouring point, where 
the anchorage 5 1 ortuodtely,: more enn wesen 
than dangerous. hb e neee Yo ens 
1 Tux inſufficiency of this ee, in 
= 15286, the town of {Mantevideo- tobe built forty 
11-328 | e e below Duende Aer and upon 4 1 
whie 


m TER EAG AND WEST NDE SCU f 22f6 
: which! i is two leagues in depth. It is defended on 2 K 


the ſide of the land by 'a well conſtructed cita- — 
del; and protected on the ſide of the river by 
D batteries judiciouſly placed. Unforninarely;there- 

are not- mare than four bf five fathoms of water, 


d) and the veſſels are obliged to run aground: This 


0 is no great inconvenienet for the merchantnen, 
if but the men of war (periſh ſpeedily upon this 


7 mud, andi are eaſily warped. Some (experienced 
8 navigators, on whom nature hath beſtowed a 


. 
e ſpirit of obſervation, have obſrrved, that with. 
e little labour and expence, one of the fineſt har# 
1 bours in the world might have been conſtructed 
&: in the neighbourhood; on the river Saint Lucia. 
* In order to effect this, the only thing -neceffary 
was to dig away the bank of ſand which renders 
the entrance of it difficult. The court of Madrid 
t will ſooner or later be obliged to adopt this plan; 
ſince Maldonado, which was their only hope, is 
at preſent acknowleged nen one; of the worſt 
harbours in the world. HM zul 25g | 
Tux richeſt produce'that oben Gre of the berb 
provinces, is the herb of Paraguay. It is the the de 
leaf of a middle · ſed tree, which hath not been — 
deſeribed or obſerved by any botaniſt. The taſte 
is ſimilar to that of mallows, and in ape it re- 
re ſembles an orange tree. It is divided into three 
nt ſorts. The firſt, called cuaruys, is the bud when 
it jult begins to unfold it's leaves. This is far ſu- 
in perior to the other two, but will not keep ſo 
ry (Long, and- it is therefore difficult to export it to 
any diſtance. The next, which is. called caamini, 
ich is the full grown leaf, ripped, of it's ſtalks, If : 
Yor, IV. | Q theſe 
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theſe be leſt ou it is called caaguaze; which is the 
third ſort. The leaves are firſt-roaſted, and then 
kept in pits digged in the m __ Covered 


with bulls hides. © \ | = Ai 7 1 » ef} r 1 


Tux mountains -of Wachen at Fa ealt fide 


of Paraguay, furniſh the herb that is moſt 


eſteemed. The tree which produces it grows in 
the marſhy vallies that lie between thechills. The 
city of Aſſumption firſt. brought this production, 
which was the delight of the ſavages, into re- 
pute. Tiic exportation of it procured conſider- 
able riches to the town. But this advantage was 
not of long continuance, for all the Indians of 


that diſtrict were ſoon loſt in the long voyage 


they were obliged to take. The whole country 
became a defart for forty leagues round the city, 
and the inhabitants were obliged: to give up this 
trade, which was the only ſource of their wealth, 

To this firſt mart ſucceeded that of Villa Rica, 


which was nearer to the production by thirty: ſix 


leagues. This alſo ſoon came to nothing, for the 
ſame reaſon as „ egg kae 9 


which it had ſucceeded. 415 a5" 79 zune 


Arx length, in the beginning of the century, 
uu f was built, at the diſtance of a hundred 
leagues! from Aſſumption, and at the foot of the 
mountains of Mazacayu. It is at preſent the 
great market for the herb of Paraguay; ; but 
competition hath lately riſen up againſt it, from 
a quarter where there was no reaſon to expect one. 

Tux Guaranis, wh at firſt gathered the herd 
er in ſufficient quantity for their own conſump- 


: Boa, collected it, in . 91 of time, for ſale, 


| {his 


"©, £22. £4. 53 _ ov ox tae , > 
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This employment, and, the length of a 5 0 DOK 


kept them abſent, from their colonies for a co — 


ſiderable part of the year. During this interval, 
they were all deprived. of inſtruction. Many of 
chem periſned by change of air and fatigue. 


Some grew ;WEary, of this laborious employment, ied be 


and retired; intq the woods, where they reſumed 
their ſormer way of life. Beſides, the miſſions, 
depriyed of their defenders, were expoſed to the. 
inroads. of the enemy. Fe Theſe evils were too nu- 
merous. To ohviate them, the Jeſuits procured 
ſeeds, from Maracayu, and ſowed them in thoſe. 
parts of the land that were moſt analagous to the 
ſoil they were brought from. They grew up very 
rapidly, and have not degenerated, at leaſt in 
any ſenſible degree. 

Tus produce of theſe planrations, 5 — 
which grows ſpontaneouſly, is very conſiderable. 
Part of this remains in the three provinces. Chili 
and Peru conſume annually twenty: five thouſand 
quintals of it, which. colt, them near two —_ 
of livres 7, M520 bnttront : nge 16 ail 

Tuis herb, which een andeckier' in- 

habitants of South America take fo much delight 
in, and to which they attribute ſo many virtues, 
is in general uſe through this part of the New 

World. It is dried and reduced almoſt to pow- 
der, then put into a cup with ſugar, lemon juice, 
and ſweer : ſcented paſte; boiling water is after - 
wards throw'n upon it, and it is drunk off di- 
W nn it hath time to turn black. 
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ſible to find a mart for chem. * 
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Tus herb of Paraguay is of no conſequence to 
Europe, which doth not conſume any of it; nor 
do we intereſt ourſelves more about the trade, 
which this diſtrict carries on with the other 10 
gions of the New World, in excellent mules. 


Tus uſeful animal is generally multiplied upon 
the territory of Buenos-Ayres. The inhabitants 
of the Tucuman carty there woods for building, 
and wax, Which they exchange every year for 
ſixty thouſand mules of two years old, which for- 
merly coſt no more than three livres o each, but 
which now colt from eight to ten 7. They are 
kept fourteen months in the paſtures of Cordova, 
eight in thoſe of Salta, and are conducted through 
roads of ſix, ſeven, and nine hundred læagues, by 
herds of fifteen hundred or two thouſknd;” into 
Peru, where they are ſold near Oruro, Etſto; and 
Guanca-Velica, at the rate of ſeventy ora Got 
dred- livres . eps to hs 3 or 10 dif 
tance they come from. 100 1? 

Bst this, che Füeu in kurnilbes ao! Pool 
ſixteen or eighteen thouſand oxen, and four or 
five thouſand horſes, brought forth and reared 
upon it's own territory. This diſtrict would ſup- 
ply twenty times as much of borks 46 itowers poſ- 
6 1672 r 

Ir will perhaps be a matter of -more-conſe- 
quence to our merchants, to know the route. the 
cargoes. take, kay ſtor inc Re 0 of 
2 . Bt V1 
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TezkE is ſeldom any connection between 
villages ſcattered, over this region, at à great dif 
cance from each other. Beſide that it, could not 
be kept up without great fatigue, and much dan- 
ger, it would: be of little uſe to men who have 
not any thing, or who have ſcarce any thing,. to 
offer or to require. Buenos: Ayres. alone was 


much intereſted in finding a vent for the. mer- 
chandize., it received from Europe, ſometimes 


openly, and ſometimes fraudulently ; and it at 
laſt ſucceeded. in opening a tolerably ; regular 
trade with Chili and with Peru. Originally the 
caravans, which carried on this traffic, had. recourſe 
to the uſejof, the needle. to conduct them through 
the vaſt deſerts they were obliged to. traverſe ; but 
in proceſs of time they have travelled without 
this inſtrument, which | is fo aeceſlary for other 

Ar pr ſent, . carriages - 48 6 out .* Buenos- 
Ayres for their reſpective deſtinations. Several 
of them go together, in order to be able to reſiſt 
the ſavage nations which attack them on their 


march. They are all draw'n by four oxen, carry 


fifty quintals, and travel ſeven leagues a day. 
Thoſe which take the route of Peru {top at Ju- 
gey, after having gone over four hundred and 
lixty-ſeven leagues ; and thoſe which are deſtined 
for Chili have no more than two hundred, and 
ſixty-four to go oyer to reach Mendoza. The 
firſt receive four piaſtres, or twenty-one livres 


eight ! per quintal; and the ſecond a price 


02! Fu 10 d. . Aw 
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15 0 * proportioned: to the ſpace they have travelled 
tk, over. ©' Theſe carriages' are always followed by 
a herd of woolly and horned cattle. The travel. 
lers who are tired or fatigued with the carri 
ride upon the horſes; the oxen ſerve a for 
THORP and alſo for change in the harneſs. © 
Tux year 1764 was the fortunate Gio af an · 
other uſeful inſtitution. The miniſtry had at 
length determined to difpatch, every two months, 
from Corunna, 4 packet · boat for Byenos- Are 
| his Was 4 ſtaple from which it was neceſſary to 
nd the letters and paſſengers into all the Spaniſ. 
poſeons in the South Sea. The paſſage was 
nine hundred and forty-ſix leagues to Lima, and 
three hundred and fixty-four to St. Tago; and 
a part of this vaſt ſpace was occupied by im- 
menſe deſerts. An active and intelligent man 
contrived, however, to eſtabliſn a regular poſt 
from the capital of Paraguay, to the capitals of 
Peru and Chili, to the great advantage of the 
three colonies, d "conſequently. or the — 10 
country. 
a Paraovay ſends ſeveral arti cles of greater or 
leſs importance to Spain; but they have all been 
brought there from neighbouring diſtricts. The 
only thing 1 it furniſhes from it's own territory i 
hides, pd: 
Wurm the Spaniards forſook Buchos-Ayres in 
1539, in order to go up the river again, they lef 
in the neighbouring fields ſome horned cattle, 
which they had brought over from their om 
country. They multiplied to ſuch a degree, thit 
' when the town was re-eſtabliſhed, no one choſe to 
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appropriate them. It was afterwards found uſeful B 9.9K 
to knock them on the head, in order to ſell their — 
hides in \ val e The manner ers doing _ is 
remarkable.” Enes %% nien „ e ths 

A xvUνννi]p¶(QU“f vhnrfayes on horſeback a to 
ſuch places as are moſtly frequented by the wild 
bulls. Each huntſman purſues the bull he fixes 


& upon, and hamftrings him with a ſharp iron cut 

1 in the ſhape of a ereſcent, and faſtened to a long 

1 handle,” When the animal falls down, the huntſ- 
© man attacks others, and diſables them in the ſame 

f manner. After ſome days ſpent in this violent 
is exerciſe, the huntſmen return in ſearch of the 
10 bulls they have diſabled, which they flay, carry 

0 away the hides, and ſometimes the tongues hd 
U. the fat: the reſt they leave to _ er by 


wild dogs or 'vulcures{ 1 4 4 

Tux price of hides was s fo _ at firſt; that 
they coſt no more than two livres ; though the 
buyers refuſed thoſe that had the leaſſ defect, 
becauſe they were ſubject to the ſame tax as 
others that were in the beſt condition. In proceſs 
of time, the number of them diminiſhed ſo 
much, that it was neceſſary to give forty- three 
livres four ſols f for the large ones; thirty- ſeven 
livres ſixteen ſols for thoſe of an intermediate a 
ſize ; and thirty-two livres eight ſols & for the 
ſmall ones. The government, which ſaw with 
regret this branch of commerce gradually reduced 
to nothing, forbade the killing of: The: ng 


r + 11. 2 
nr. „ 


Q4 bulls. 
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B90 K bulls. Some active inhabitants collected a great 
VIII. 
— number of beifers: 1 in iennienſe parks; and ſince 


theſe ingovations have been made, the hides; 
which have all the hair on, and which weigh 
from tw em cto ſiſty pounds: have hegen lowered 
above bnd in cher price o hey all pay eleven 
livres? to governmens. Hemau den lng 
FROM: 1748 coc 1786 2 Spain received annually 
from this colony 8,75 23065 hvres! f. The gold 
that made part of this ſum amounted to 1, 524,704 
livres I the ſilyer, to glx, οο livres 53 and 
the productions t 3, 4% HDi vres . The laſt 
article was compoſed nfi three hundred quintals of 
Vicuna woc, which ꝓrochiced ge., 360 livres « ; 
and of one hundred and fifty tliouſandhifles;: which 
brought 3,440, 00 livres , Al}: this was for 
the benefit of trade, and none: of ne to 
the governMmeats! enn esbid 10 Y9119- an 1 
Tux mother-cauhtry: willi-ſoon- Gs: 3 
this region other articles of value; bath becauſe 
the colony of Saint Sactament, thraugh which 
the riches uſed to flow, is now taken out of the 
hands of the Portugueze, and becauſe the Para- 
guay hath acquired à ſtate of greater inert 
ance than that which it enjoyed. G ct 
A fortu. Tux immenſe empire which Caſtile had founded 
batten. in South America, was for à long time ſubordi- 


vation, 


| which muſt nate to one fingle ie 'F ing” parts: that were 


improve the 
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| Aiſa from the center of authority, were then 9 
neceſſarily abandoned to the, caprices, the nen- 
perience, and the rapacity of a multitude 
ſubaltern tyrants, No Spaniard; and no Indian; 
vas mad enough to travel thouſands of miles in 
order to lay claim 4p quſtice, Which he was almuſt 
certain of not Obtaiuing. The. force of habit 
which ſo often.ſtifles che voice of renſon, and 
which governs ſtates with ſtill more abſolute ſway 
than it does individuals; prevented men from 
diſcerning the true cauſe af ſo many calamiries. 
At length the confuſion hecame ſo general, that 
what, is called the New, Kingdom: of Granada 
was detached, in 1518, from this enormous ex- 
tent of Oy It. All, 1 men. too 


18 


fined it, in 1 — of the dioceſe 
of Cuſco, of the whole of that of La Paz, of the 
Archbiſhopric of La Plata, of the provinces oi 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, of Cuyo, of Tucuman, 
and of Paraguay, another viceroyalty; the ſeat 
of which is at Buenos-Ayres. The government 1 
will, undoubtedly, ſoon regulate the deſtiny of 2 ; [ 
theſe ſingular, , miſſions, , which, have been ren- | Wl: if 
dered equally celebrated by the praiſes of their 
panegyriſts, as by the ſatires of their detractors. 
AMERICA had been laid waſte during the t Principles 
of a century, when the Jeſuits conveyed there the Jeſuits 
that indefatigable activity, which, from their (order. 
firſt origin, had made them ſo ſingularly remark- (on- in F- 
able. Theſe enterprizing men could not recall 8 es 
| from the tomb, the too numerous victims which 
had been unfortunacely plunged into it by a blind 
6 ferociouſneſs ; 
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* ferociouſneſs; they could not drag out of the 
wo bowels of the earth, the timid Indians whom the 
zvarice of the conquerors obliged daily to de- 
ſcend there. Their tender anxiety was turned 
towards the ſavages, whom a wandering life had, 
till chen, preſerved from the ſword and from ty- 
ranny. The plan was to draw them out of their 
foreſts and to collect them into a national body, 
but at a diſtance from the places inhabited by the 
s of the New Hemiſphere. Theſe views 
were crowned with more or leſs ſucceſs, in Cali- 
fornia, among the Moxos, among the Chiquitos, 
upon the river Amazon, and in ſome other coun- 
tries. Nevertheleſs, none of their inſtitutions 
acquired ſo great a degree of ſplendour as that 
which was formed at Paraguay; becauſe it had 
for it's baſis the maxims followed by the Incas in 
the government * * OY. and 1 in ovate con- 
queſts. 500 
Tur Jeſbendants of Mano Eapac, vſed to 
ien to their frontiers with armies, which at 
leaſt knew how to obey, to fight, and to intrench 
themſelves; ' and who, together with better 
offenſive weapons than thoſe of the ſavages, had 
alſo ſhields and defenſive weapons, which their 
enemies had not. They propoſed to the nation 
which they wanted to unite to their government, 
to embrace their religion, laws, and manners. 
Theſe invitations were moſt commonly rejected. 
Freſh deputies were ſent, who urged theſe mat- 
rers more ſtrenuouſly than the former. Some- 
times they were murdered; and the ſavages fell 
WY 2 81 thoſe whom they repreſented. The 
troops 
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they had gained the victory; and treated their 
priſoners ſo kindly, that they afterwards inſpired 
their companions, with an affection for a con- 
queror: ſo humane. A Peruyian- army ſeldom 
began the attack, and the Inca; hath often been 
know'n to forbear hoſtilities, even after be had 
experienced the perfidy of the barbarians, and be- 
veral of his ſoldiers had been murderet. 
Tus Jeſuits, who had no army, confined 3 


ſelves! to the arts of perſuaſion. They penetrated 
into the foreſts in ſearch of the ſavages, and pre- 
vailed upon them to renounce: their old cuſtoms 
and prejudices, to embrace a religion which they 
did not comprehend, and to enjoy the ſweets of 


ſociety, to which they were before ſtrangers. 


Tux Incas had another advantage over the Je- 
ſuits, which was the nature of their religion, 


calculated to ſtrike the ſenſes. It is a more 
eaſy matter to perſuade men to worſhip the ſun, 


Which ſeems to announce it's own divinity to 


- mortals, than to adore an inviſible God, and to 


believe doctrines and myſteries which they can- 
not comprehend. Accordingly, the miſſionaries 
had the prudence to civilize the ſavages in ſome 


meaſure, before they attempted to convert them. 


They did not pretend to make them Chriſtians, 


till they had made them men. As ſoon as they 


had got them together, they began to procure 
them every advantage they had promiſed them, 
and induced them to embrace Chriſtianity, when, 


, by 


canta were attacked, had PE the; ad- B 
vantage; but they ſuſpended the ſight the inſtant 
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Tuer imitsted the empte vfb Wess in de 
diviſion of the lands its three Hires ; for feli- 
gious purpoſes, for the publieg and for indivi- 
. they cfi6otraped working for brphans, old 
people and foldiers f rhey rewardech great actions; 
'thiy mſpeed of cenfured the moraſl of the peo- 
ple; they pructiſed acts of benevolence; they 
eſtabliſhed” feſtivals; and intermined them with 
laborious employments z | they [appointed military 
exerciſes; kept up a ſpirit of oſebordination; in- 
vented preſervati ves againſt-idlenefs,) and inſpired 


them with reſpe& fur religion rand? virtue: in a 
wofd, whatever was valuable in the legiſlation of 
the Incas, wann ot even improved yu 


at Paragoayt 510190 915% vol7 ASIAn of 7,49500G 
Tur Incas and the Jeſuits -had-alike eſtabliſhed 
boch a: ſyſtem of regularity and order, as pre- 
vented the commiſſion of crimes, and removed 
the neceſſity of puniſnment. There was hardly 


ſuch a thing as a delinquent in Paraguay. The 


morals of the people were: good, and were main- 
tained in this ſtatè of purityn by ſtill milder me- 
thods than had been made uſe df in Peru. The 
laws had been ſevere in that empire; they were 
not ſo among the Guaranis. Puniſhments were 
not dreaded there, and men» feared 1 * 

1 reproach of their own donſciene. 
Arrs the example of the Incas, Abe Jeſuits 
Had eſtabliſhed the theocratical goveroment, with 
an additional . peculiar” to che Chriſtian 
religion, 


„8 4 2 


— 
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religion, this was the practice of confeſſion ; 
which,- in Paraguay, brought the guilty perſon: 
to the feet of the magiſtrate. There, far from 
palliating his crime, remorſe made him rather 
aggravate it; and inſtead of. endeavouring to 
elude his puniſiment, he implored it on his 
knees. The more public and ſevere it was; the 


more did it contiibute to quiet his conſcience. 


By theſe means, punifnment, which in all other. 
places is the terror of the guilty, was here can- 
ſidered as a ſource of conſolation to them, as it 
ſtifled the pangs of remorſe by the expiation of 


the guilt The people of Paraguay had no civil 
las, becauſe they knew of no property; nor had 


they any criminal ones, becauſe every one was 
his: own aceuſer, and voluntarily ſubmitted to 
puniſhment : their only laws were, the precepts of 
religion. Theocracy would be the molt, excel- 
lent of all governments, if it; were poſſible to 
preſerve it: inis purity : but to effect this, ĩt 
would: be ner ffarg that teligiore ſhould: teach 
nothing: but the duties of ſociety z c that is ſhould 
conſider nothing as a crime but what violates: the 
natural gights of mankind: that it's precepts 
ſhould: not ſubſtitute prayers in lieu of labour, 
vain) cetemonies inſtead of works of charity, os 

imaginary ſeruples to juſt⸗ remorſe. yan 
not entirely the caſe at. Paraguay. The:Spaniſh 
miſſionaries. had brought along with them too 
many. of. their, monaſtic, notions, and practices. 
Perhaps, however, ſo much good had never been 
"ans to nen, eee, ate N 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Tura were more arts and conveniences in the 


— republics of che Jeſvits, than there had been even 


in Cuſco itſelf, without more luxury. The uſe: 
of coin was unknow'n- there. The watchmaker, 
weaver, lockſmith; and taylor, all depoſited their 
works in public warchouſes. They were ſupplied 
with every neceſſary of life; and the huſbandman 


had laboured for them. The religious inſtitutors, 


aſſiſted by magiſtrates who were choſen by the 
people, attended to he epcral wants of the won: 


community. S, 


Tura k was no dittin&ion of SY ind. it is 


* only ſociety on earth where men enjoyed that 
| equality which is the ſecond of all ads for 


oy is undoubtedly the firſt, 

Tux Incas and the Jeſuits han both inſpired 
en wih a reverence for religion, by the dazzling 
pomp of external ceremonies. The temples of 
the ſun were as well conſtructed, and as well or- 
namented, as the imperfect ſtate of the arts and 
of the materials would allow them to be; and the 
churches in Paraguay are really very beautiful. 
Sacred muſic,” that awakened their ſenſibility, 


affecting hymns, lively paintings, the pomp of 


ceremonies : every thing, in à word, conſpired 
to attract, and to detain the Indians in theſe 
places of divine worſhip, where they found ple 


ſure blended with the exerciſes of piety.” 
Reafonsthat I ſhould ſeem that men muſt have multiplied 
— conſiderably under a government where none were 
6 idle, or fatigued with labour; where the food 
was _ in wholeſomeneſs, * * 
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for all the citizens; where every one was conve- 
niently lodged and well clothed ; where the aged 
and the ſick, the-widows and orphans, were aſſiſted 
in a manner unknow'n in all other parts of the 
world; where every one married from choice and 
not from- intereſt, and where a number of chik 
dren was conſidered as a blefling, and could 
never be burdenſome: where | debauchery, the 
neceſſary. conſequence of idleneſs, which equally 


corrupts the opulent and the poor, never tended 


to abridge the term of human life; where no- 
thing ſerved to excite artificial paſſions, or con- 
tradicted thoſe that are regulated by nature and 
reaſon; where the people enjoyed the advantages 


29 


BOOK 
vin 


— 


of trade, and were not expoſed to the contagion of 


vice and luxury; where plentiful magazines, and a 
friendly intercourſe betwen nations, united in the 


bonds of the ſame religion, were a ſecurity againſt 


any ſcarcity that might happen from the incon- 
ſtancy or-inclemency of the ſeaſons; where public 
juſtice had never been reduced to the cruel neceſ- 
ſity of condemning a ſingle malefactor to death, 


to ignominy, or to any puniſhment: of long 


duration; where the very names of a tax or a 
law-ſuit, thoſe two terrible ſcourges which every 
where elſe afflict mankind, were unknow'n; ſuch 
a country muſt naturally be expected to have been 
the moſt populous in the world; and yet it was 
far from being ſo. | _ ar 303.250; 

. Fars empire, which 0 in. e year 2600 
er from the river Parana, which runs into 


the Paragua under the 20th degree of ſouth lati 


de to the Uragua that falls into the ſame river 
i; towards 
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| HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
towards the 3th degree. On the banks of thoſe 


tuo great rivers, which deſeend from the moun- 


tains near Brazil, in the fertile plains that lie 


between them, - the Jeſuits had already, in in 1676, 


ſertled twenty-two. colonies; though no account 


hath been given of their degree of population. 
In 1702, there were twenty - nine, conſiſting in 
all of 22,761 families, which amounted to 89,491 


ſouls. No account, that can be depended upon, 


ever made the number of villages amount to 
more than thirty- two, nor that of the eee 
to mare than 121,168. 1 
Turxsk religious legiflators haue long then 
ſuſpected of concealing the number of their ſubs 
jects, with a view of defrauding” Spain of the tri- 


bute theſe people had voluntarily ſubmitted to 


pay; and the court of Madrid hath diſcovered 
ſome anxiety on that account: An exact inquiry 
hath diſpelled thoſe injurious and ill- grounded 
ſuſpicions. Can it with any probability be ſup- 
poſed, that a ſociety, whoſe idol was always glory, 


mould, for a mean and ſordid intereſt, ſacrifice a 


ſenſe of greatneſs, adequate to the majeſty of an 
eſtabliſhment Sa were rp With ſo much 
nen pains? $1.9, 4723/03 81905 7003 

Tuosz who were too well a Culſited HF the 


wendy: of the ſociety, to charge it with foch in- 
jurious and illiberal aceuſations; have pretended 


that the number of the Guaranis did not inereaſe, 


becauſe they periſhed: by working in the mines. 
This accuſation, urged above d hundred years 
ago, hath been propagated by ehe ſame ſpirit of 
eee and gay that firſt invented 


it. 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. S. % 


The greater pains the Spaniſh-miniſtry have 3 9.25 K 
e in ſearch of theſe hidden treaſures; the — 
more they have been convinced that they were all 
chimerical. If the Jeſuits had diſcovered any 
ſuch creafurbll they certainly would have taken 
care to conceal the diſcovery; which, if know'n, 
would have introduced” every kind of vice; by. 
which their empire would ſoon have been ſub- 
verted, and their powet totally deſtroyed. 

Orazas are of opinion that the oppreMon' of 


monkiſh government muſt have checked the po- 


pulation of the Guaranis. But oppreſſion con- 
ſiſts in impoſing! labour and exacting tribute 
by compulſion; in arbitrary levies of men or 
money to ſupply armies and fleets, deſtined for 


deſtruction; in the violent execution of laws 


made without the conſent of the people, and con- 
trary to the remonſtrances of the magiſtrates; in 
the violation of public, and the eſtabliſhment of 
private privilege; in the inconſiſtency of the 
principles of an authority, which, under pretence 
of being founded by divine will on the right of 
the ſword, lays claim to every thing by the one, 
and commands every thing by the other; which 
makes uſe of force to eſtabliſh religion, and of 
religion to influence the deciſions of juſtice: this 
is oppreſſion. But it can never exiſt, where every 
action is" the reſult of voluntary ſubmiſſion, and 
proceeds from inelination founded on conviction, 
and where nothing is done but from choice and 
full approbation. This is chat gentle ſway of 
opinion, the only one, perhaps, that it is lawful 
for one man to exerciſe over another, becauſe it 
Vor. IV. + makes 
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v.05 makes. thoſe people happy who ſubmit to it. 

woy— Such, vndoubrtedly, was that of the Jeſuits in WM” 

| Paraguay, ſince whole nations came voluntarily 
Ef _ to. incorporate themſelves into their government, 
| and none have gyer throw'n off the yoke, I 
cannot be pretended that fifty miſſionaries could 
bave been able to compel a hundred thouſand 
Indians to be their ſlaves, who had it in their 
power either to maſſacre; their prieſts, or to take 
refuge in the deferts. This ſtrange paradox would 

be equally rejected by men of a Wenne or of 
credulous difpoſition. 
Some perſons have ſuſpected that the Jeſuits M 
had | propagated that love of celibacy among wm 
their people, which was ſo prevalent, in Europe 
in the dark ages of ignorance, and is not yet 
entirely eradicated, ' notwithſtanding it hath con- 
ſtantly been urged how contrary it is to nature, 
reaſon, and ſociety. But this opinion is entirely 
without foundation. The miſſionaries have never 
even given any idea to their converts, of: 
ſuperſtition which was totally improper and 
inconſiſtent with the climate; and would haye 
been ſufficient to prejudice them againſt theit 
beſt inſtitutions, or to defeat the dels: " wad 
them, di 
PoLtTICIANS _—_ forther endeavoured: to ac- m 
count for the watit of population among the 
Guaranis, from their having no property. The 
idea under which we conſider property, name ou: 
as a ſource of the increaſe both of men and ſub: A 
ſiſtence, is an unqueſtionable truth; but fuch it 
the fate of the beſt in{tiedtions, that our erron 
| wil 


mR EAS AND WEST" Ibs. 
will often threaten their deſtruction. Under hs; B 


in Jaw of property, when it is attended with avarice, 
h. mbition, luxury, à (multitude of imaginary 
nt, yants, and various other irregularities ariſing 


from the imperfections of our governments, and 
rom the bounds of our poſſeſſions, either too 
onfined, or too extended, prevent, at the ſame 
ime, both the fertility of our lands and the 
ncreaſe of our ſpecies. Theſe inconveniencies 
xiſted not in Paraguay. All were ſure of ſub- 
iſtence; conſequently all enjoyed the great ad- 
antages of property, though deprived, in a ſtrict 
enſe, of the right to it. This privation cannot 
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o0g ultly be conſidered as the reaſon” that hath im- 
* mpeded the 5 4 'of eee among 
Ye em. | | 7a ** — 2 


A MERCENARY 8 or one vhs is blinded 


n the face of the whole univerſe, that the terri- 
ry occupied by the Guaranis could not ſubſiſt 
ore than the number of men who exiſted upon 
and that their miſſionaries, rather than ſuffer 
em to extend themſelves ſo as to have an in- 
rcourſe with the Spaniards, had themſelves 
opped the progreſs of population, by per- 
ading, as it is ſaid,” their eunverts to let their 
ildren periſh, becauſe they would be ſo many 
ings predeſtined to ſalvation, and ſo many 
otetors to them. Man or devil! whichever 
ou art, haſt thou reflected upon the atrociouſ- 
f, and the extravagance of thy aceuſation? 
alt thou any idea of the inſult thou haſt, offered 
thy rulers, and to thy fellow- citizens, in ſup- 
2 poſing 


y his hatred; hath ventured to publiſh,” lately, 5 


\ 
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„ Lie v poſing, that thou ſhovldſt obtain their favour « | 


- their. eſteem by ſuch. aſperſſons ? How much muſt | 
thy nation have degenerated from the dignii 
1 and generoſity of it's character, if it did not par- 
| 5 my indignation upon this occaſion | 
5 Too the chimerical; notions we have been re- 
futing, let us endeavour to ſubſtitute the rea 
or the eee valet A re- of ders 
lation. oft S500 IH 4} 11 
ö grunt the Portngueſe be Baue ün 1631, 
=== deſtroyed twelve or thirteen communities in the 
| province of Guayra, bordering upon Brazil 
| Theſe ruffians, whoſe number did not amount to 
1 more than two hundred and ſeventy- five, could 
N ; not indeed bring away more than nine hundred 
ö | of the twenty-two thouſand Guaranis that com- 
poſed: this rifing. colony: but ſeveral; of. them 
were [deſtroyed by miſery. and by the ſword, 
| Several of them returned to their ſavage: life 
| Scarce twelve thouſand of them eſcaped upon the 
| borders of the Parana and of the Miryguey, where 
= it had been reſolved to fix them. 


| Taz paſſion which, che devaſtators- had ir 
i ET making ſlaves was not ſtifled by this emigration, 
þ They purſued their timid victims into their nen 
My | aſylum; and, in proceſs of time, would hav 
diſperſed, enſlaved, or aſſaſſinated all, of them, 
| | _ unleſs the Indians could be; ſupplied with arm 
{ f ſimilar to thoſe of their aggreſſors. 
| | | Ir was: a nice matter to make this N 
| for it was a maxim with Spain not to introduce 
| TT the uſe of fire-arms among the antient inhabit 
W1 ants of the other hemiſphere, in the apprehen- 


ſion 
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to recover their primitive rights The Jeſuits 
approved of "this" precaution,” as being neceſſary 
with nations whoſe ſubjection was compelled: 


or the ſolicitations of the miſſionaries prevailed 
over oppoſition and prejudice. In 1639 fire- 


fon that they miglit one day uſt them theiſelves 2 0 O K 


but they judged it to be uſeleſs with people, who 
were freely attached to the kings of, Spain by 
ſuch eaſy bands, that they: could be under no 
temptation of breaking them. The arguments 
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the locks: were given to the Guaranis, and this fa- 


al, vour delivered them for ever from ahn greateſtiof 


to dangers they could incurr . 


uld Tals cauſe of deftruftion was Succeeded; by 
red others of a more obſcure nature. The euſtom 
M- had prevailed, to ſend annually, to the diſtance 


em of two or three hundred leagues. fromitheir fron- 


rd, tiers, ſome of the inhabitants of the villages to 


ir, I collec the herb of Paraguay, for hien they 
the were know'n to have an unſurmountable deſire. 


ere In theſe long and fatiguing journies, ſeveral of 


them periſhed with hunger and-fatigtie; Some- 


for times, during their abſence, ' their plantations, 


on. deprived of moſt of their defenders, were laid 5 | 


en i waſte by wandering ſavages; ' Theſe defects 


ave were ſcarce corrected before the een were 
em, afflicted with a new calamity. 5 HE 1199704 
"Ms Ax unfortunate. ednwehiace: 25 1 


brought among them the ſmall-pox; the baneful 
influence of which, was more deſtructive in this 
diſtrict than in the teſt of the New World. 
This contagion did not diminiſh, and continued 
uninterruptedly to heap one victim upon ano- 


1 ther. 
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200k ther. Were the Jeſvits ignorant of che falunry 


— — 


effects of inoculation upon the borders of the 
Amazon, or did they, from. motives of ſuperſti. 


tion, decline to adopt a practice, gs 


of which are fo well aſcertained? | 


Bor it was the climate which more partieululy 


ſtopped the | progreſs of population among the 


Guaranis. The country they occupied, "chiefly 
on the Parana, was hot, damp, and inceſſantiy 
covered with thick and immoveable ſogs. Theſe 


vapours gave riſe, in every ſeaſon, to contagious 
diſorders; and theſe calamities were aggravated 


by the propenſities of the inhabitants. Inherit- 
ing the voracious appetites which their fathers 
had brought with them from the midſt of the 
foreſt, | they fed upon green fruit, and ate meat 
that was almoſt raw, while neither reaſon, nor 


authority, nor experience, could root out theſe 


inveterate habits. The maſs of blood being thus 


corrupted by the ait and by the food, it was im- 


Examina- 
tion of the 
reproaches 
mae to the 
Jeſuits cone 
cerning 
their miſ- 
hors, 


Poſſible that a numerous and lang-lived alfopring 
ſhould be produced. 

Ix order to inſure the felicity of the Guarani, 
whatever their number were, or might be, their 
inſtitutors had originally ſettled with the court of 
Madrid, that theſe people ſhould never be em- 
ployed in the labours of the mines, nor ſubjected 


to any vaſſalage. They ſpon found that this 


firſt ſtipulation was not ſufficient. to procure 
tranquillity to the new republics, and occaſioned 


it to be decreed, that the Spaniards ſhoyld be ex- 


cluded from them, under whatever denomination 
they preſented themſelves. They foreſaw, that il 
| they 
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they were admitted as traders, or even as tra- 2 9 & 


vellers, they would excite commotions in thoſ . 


peaceable retreats, and would introduce vice and 


erery ſpecies of "corruption. Theſe rapacious 


and deſtructive conquerors were the more of- 
fended ar theſe meaſures, as they were approved 
by prudent men. Their reſentment broke out in 
imputations, for which there was an reer 
and, perhaps, a real foundation. 

Tut miffionaries traded for the nation. They 


ſent to Buenos-Ayres wax, tobacco, hides, cot- 


ton both raw and ſpun, and received in ex- 
change, vaſes and ornaments for the temples; 
iron, arms, toys, ſome European commodities 
chat were not manufactured in the colony; and 
metals deſigned for the payment of the tribute 
due from the male Indians from twenty to fifty 


years of age. As far as it is poffible to judge, 


and penetrate into the myſtery which hath always 
ſurrounded theſe objects, the wants of the ſtate 
did not abſorb the entire profit of the ſales. The 


reſt was ſecreted for the benefit of the Jeſuiks. | 


Accordingly, they were traduced in all parts of 


the world as a ſociety of merchants, who, under 
the veil of religion, Len only to e own 


ſordid intereſt. 


Tuis cenſure could not fall e the firſt. 


founders of Paraguay. The deſerts through 


which they travelled, afforded neither gold nor 
mercantile commodities. In theſe they only met 


with foreſts, ſerpents, and moraſſes; ſometimes 
they periſhed, or were expoſed to the moſt ſevere 
totments, and always to exceſſive fatigue. The 
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* 10 K hardſhips they endured with ſo much patience, 
a the. pains they took to induce. the ſavages to 


quit their roving life, are not to be conceiyed, 
They never entertained the idea of appropriating 
to themſelves the produce of a land, which 
their care only prevented from being a 8 of 
wild beaſts, Their ſucceſſors may probably have 
been actuated. by leſs noble and diſintereſted 


views;. probably they might ſeck- an, increaſe kf 


fortune and power, where they ought to have 
only ſought the glory of Chriſtianity and the 
— of mankind. It was e a great crime 


S%ES TT. 


whole world, an 7 * * too een 


If any thing could diminiſh, our-abhorrence of ſo 


c reat a crime, it is, that the happineſs of the 
dians was never affected by it. They never 
appeared to deſire any thing beyond thoſe conve- 

: niencies which they generally enjoyed. 
Tnosx who have not accuſed the Jeſuits of 
avarice, have cenſured their inſtitutions in Pa- 
raguay, as being the effect of blind ſuperſtition, 
If our idea of ſuperſtition, be the true one, it 
retards the progreſs of population it devotes to 
uſeleſs ceremonies the time that ſhould be em- 
ployed in the labours of ſociety; it deprives the 
laborious man of his property, to enrich the in- 
dolent and dangerous recluſe; it promotes dif 
cord and civil wars for things of little moment; 
it gives the ſignal for revolt in the name of God; 
it frees it's miniſters from obedience to the lau 
and from the duties of ſociety ; ina ans 
| Ge OT YEA is 
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makes the people miſerable, and arma the wick: * 
againſt the virruon: ; Have. eee Mt en 
mities been foun among the Guaranis , I Is 
their. happy, inſtitutions. be che effect of ſuperſli, 
tion, this is the ee inſtance in which ic N was. 
al +5 5776 714K 5 07 435] * Þ& £ 
Por rriciane, Wo are ever heb and se 
cious, ſeemed to he apprehenſiuve that the repub· 
lics formed by the Jeſuits might one day rde 
tach themſelves from the power under the pro- — 0 
tection of which they had been raiſed. The inn 
habitants appeared to them as the belt diſciplined 
ſoldiers of the New, Hemiſphere. They conſidered 
them as obedient from a principle of religion. 
added to the energy of their new manners, and a. 
fighting with the ſame zeal that brought. fo. many, 
martyrs . to the ſcaffold, and overthrew ſo many 
empires by the arms of the followers of Wodin 
and Mohammed. But it was their form ) 
covernment which particularly, Nails their 
dam. 1 2 EA re br ood 
In antient —1 75 government, civil and reli- | 
gious authority; which are derived from rhe ſame 
ſource, and tend to the ſame end, have always 
been, united; or the one hath been, ſo ſubſeryient | 
to the other, that the people could got venture to 
ſeparate, them in idea, and were equally keꝑt in 
awe by both. Chriſtianity introduced another J 
kind of ſpirit i in Europe, and formed, at it's l 
origin, a ſecret rivalſnip between "Theſe two 
powers, the one of arms, the other of opiniort. 
This diſpoſition manifeſted itſelf particularly when - 
the barbarous nations of the north made incur- 
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ſions upon the Roman empite. The Chriſtians, 


- perſecuted by the heathen emperors,” haſtened to 


implore the alſiſtance of theſe foreighers againſt 
oppreſſion. They preached to theſe conquerors a 
new ſyſtem of religion, which enjoined. to them 
as 2 duty to extirpate the eſtabliſhed one; and 
they demanded che ruins of the temples, in order 


to erect their own Cm 77 ek theſe Mmaghi- 


| pang; nyt GEE, y 


TIR bngel Freety diſpoſed of WHEN was not 
their property; they facrificed to > Chriſtianity all 
it's enemies and their own ; they ſeized upon the 

rſons of men and upon their lands, and diftri- 
puted ſome of them to the church. They de- 
manded tribute; but exempted the clergy from 
it, becavſe they countenanced their uſurpatiohs, 


Noblemen became prieſts, and prieſts obtained 


the rank of nobility. The great e connected the 


privileges of their birth with that of the prielt- 


hood which they embraced. * The biſhops im- 
printed the ſeal of religion, on the domains they 

poſſeſſed. From this mixture and confuſion of 
birth with high ſtations, of titles with eſtates, and 
of perſons with things, ſprang vp a monſtrous 
power, which, from the firſt, endeavoured to 


eſtabliſh ieſelf as diſtinct from the only true au- 


thority, which is, that of government; a power, 
which afterwards attempted even to raiſe itſelf 
above government ; but having been unſucceſsful 
in the attempt, hath ſince ſubmitted to ſeparate 
itſelf from it, and to exert it's authority | in ſecret 
over thoſe who were willing to acknowlege it. 
Theſe two powers have been always ſo much at 
variance, 


Dp ſuch a ſyſtem of government render the 
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variance, that chey have ee ee bee 1 


harmony of all ſtates. 1110 
Tar Jeſuits of Puraguay/ OR were wth! ac⸗ 

quainted with this ſource of diviſton, have been 

warned by the miſchief their fociery hath often 


done in Europe, and have exerted themſelves to 


promote the real happineſs of America. They 


have united both powers in one; which _ 


them the entire” diſpoſal of the-zhooghts, affe 
tions, and faculties of their converts. 


legiſlators formidable ? Some perſons thought ſo 
in the Now World; and this opinion was much 


more prevalent in the old one: but in all parts, 


the neceſſary information was wanting to decide 
the point. The readineſs, perhaps unexpected, 
with which the miſſionaries have evacuated what 
was called their empire, hath ſeemed ro ſhew that 
they were ingapable of maintaining themſelves in 
it. They have even been leſs regretted there than 
it was thought they would be. It is not that theſe 
people had any eauſe to complain of the negli- 


gence or ſeverity of their leaders. An indifference 


ſo extraordinary, proceeded undoubredly from the 


| © a — 0 
” 
: 


Whether 
the people 
were happy 
ia theſe 
miffions, 
and whe- 


ed their le- 
giſlators ? 


weariſomeneſs which theſe Americans, apparently 


ſo happy, muſt have experienced, during the 
courſe of à life too uniform not to be languid, 
and under a government which, when conſidered 
in it's true point of view, reſembled rather a re- 
ligious community than a political inſtitution. | 

He was it poſſible that a whole nation ſhould 


live without reluctance under the reſtraint of an 


auſtere law, "which. is not capable of ſubjecting a 


ſmall 


gie ſmall number of men, although they may harr 
— put themſelves under it's controul from a ſpirit of | 


without inſpiring them with melancholy, and 

without ſowering their tempers? The Guaranis 
were a ſpecies of monks ; and there is not, per. 
' haps; a ſingle monk, who at ſome time or other 
hath not deteſted. his habit. Their duties were 


to beſtow. A Guaranis could not be a benefactor 
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_ enthuſiaſm, and from the moſt ſublime motives, 


tyranically-enforced, no fault eſcaped puniſnment, 
and order eſtabliſhed it's controul in the midſt of 


8 4 t pleaſures. The Suaranis, whoſe: conduct was 
tach ee. cloſely inſpected even in their amuſements, could 
not give themſelves up to any kind of excek,, 0 
Noiſy mirth and freedom were baniſhed: from { 
ttheſe melancholy feſtivals. Theſe manners were r 

too auſtere. The: ſtate of equality to which theſe i 


people were reduced, and from which it was im- 5 


poſſible they ſhould raiſe themſelves, expelled ff 


every kind of emulation from among them. One n. 


. Guaranis had no ſort of motive to induce him to is 


excel another. He had acted ſufficiently well, al 
when there was no cauſe of complaint againſt Wl g: 
him, and when he could not be puniſhed for 

having done ill. Did not alſo, the privation of ou 


all property exert ſome influence over the moſt ar. 


tender connections? It. i is not enough ſor the za. 
happineſs of man, that he ſhould have what is tio 
ſufficient for him; he muſt alſo have ſomething Neve 


to his wife, his children, his relations, his friends, 
or his countrymen; neither could any of theſe do 
good for him. He felt no kind of appetency. It 
he was without vice, he was alſo without virtue; 
| he 


_ 


. 
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1 W loved nor was beloved. A Guaranis, To "8. O'K 
mw with paſſions; would have been the moſt wretched 
* of beings; and a man without them exiſts not, 
. either in the midſt of foreſts, in ſociety; or in a 
lun cell. There is: no paſſion but that of love; which, 
wt being irritated and «increaſed by reſtraint, could 
ther poſſibly find it's advantage in them. But can it | 
nk be ſuppoſed that the Guaranis retained nothing of | 
Eur the ſenſe of their ſavage ſtate of liberty? Let the | 
| of reader take ho account of what hath been written, : þ 
was and reflect only upon the few lines I now'ſhall 1 
guld add. The Guaranis had never any thing but very £ FRI 
TOR confuſed ideas of what they owed to the care of | 
dom their legiſlators, while they, in the moſt lively 
ele manner, were continually ſenſible of their deſpot- 
heſs WI if. At the time that they were expelled, theſe 
an people readily perſuaded themſelves that they 
elled ſhould be free, and that their happineſs would 
One not be diminiſhed by it. All kind of authority 


m to is more or leſs odious; and this is the reaſon why 
well, all maſters, without exception, are ts en in- 
zainſt WI gratitude from their ſervants. fit: 
1 for Wren the miſſions of Paraguay were WR Preliminary 
on of out of the hands of the Jeſuits in 1768, they were 3 
moſt ¶ arrived, perhaps, to the higheſt degree of civili- . ent. 
r the BY zation to which it is poſſible to bring recent na- ment . 
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1at is tions, and which was certainly very ſuperior to fon 
thing every thing that exiſted in the reſt of the New 
factor WF Hemiſphere. The laws were obſerved; an exact 
iends, ¶ police was eſtabliſned; the manners were pure; 
eſe do {Wand all the inhabitants were united by brotherly 
y. II love. All the arts of neceſſity were impłoved, 
15 ; Wand ſome of thoſe of luxury were know'n. Plenty 

e | was 
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0. was univerſal, and the public ſtores. were filled, 


— The number of horned cattle amounted to ſeven U 
hundred and ſixty-nine thouſand three hundred le 
and fiſty-chtee ; that of mules and horſes, to ri 
ninety- four thouſand nine hundred and 5 | ti 
three; and that of | ſheep to two hundred and it 
twenty one thouſand five hundred and thirty. tr 
ſeven, without reckoning other domeſtic animals. 00 
Aurnhontrr, which had been hitherto concen- nd 
trated in the ſame hands, was divided. | A chief, WW \ 
to whom three lieutenants were given, was charged * 
with the government of the country. Every le 
thing that concerned religion was committed to | 
the care of the monks of the orders of Saint Do- of 
Wk. Saint Francis, and La Merci. W 
Tuis is the only change that hath been hitherto ? 
made in the former arrangements. The court of 1 
Madrid certainly wiſhed to examine, whether the 1 
order that was eſtabliſhed was to be maintained N 
or altered ? Attempts have been made to per- in 
fuade them to withdraw the Guaranis from a diſ- Ihr 
writ rather unwholeſome, and not ſufficiently : 
- fertile, in order to people with them the vninha- 
bited borders of the Rio Plata, from Buenos- 
Ayres to Aſſumption. If this plan be adopted, b 
and that the people ſhould refuſe to quit the land : 
of, their farefathers, they will be reduced to the f 
neceſſity of diſperfing themſelves; if they ſhould 
nk accede to the views of Spain, they will no longer : 
form a national body. ' Whatever may happen, 5 
the moſt beautiful edi ice that has been raiſed in h 


the New. World will be overthrow'n. | 


„ Bor 


* 
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Bor this is enough, and perhaps too 1 2.0.3.5 
upon the circumſtances and. revolutions, more o 
leſs important, which have agitated Spaniſh Ame- 
rica during the courſe of three centuries. It is 
time to aſcend to the principles which-direfted 
the foundation of this great empire, and to 
trace, without malignity as without flattery, the 
conſequences of a ſyſtem of which antiquity hath. 
not left, and could not poſſibly leave, any model. 

We ſhall begin, by giving an account of the ſe- 
veral ſpecies of men which are at preſent col- - 
lected in this immenſe region. | 

Ws ſhall not reckon among. the. inhabitants People who 
of the New Hemiſphere, either the commanders A 
who are commiſſioned to give them laws, or the 3, 
troops deſtined to protect and contain them, or cru. 
the merchants employed in ſupplying their wants. 
Theſe ſeveral orders of men do not ſettle in Ame - 
rica, but return all of them to Europe after a 
ſhorter or a longer ſtay. Among the perſons ſeat 

by public authority, there are ſcarce any except 

a few, magiſtrates, and a few ſubaltern directors, 
who fix themſelves, in theſe diſtant regions, The 
law prohibits every citizen from going there 
without the conſent of government; but men 
who are known, eaſily obtain this permiſſion, and 
obſcure perſons frequently go. there clandeſtinely. | 
Individuals are powerfully ſtimulated to this emi- 
gration, by the hope of making a large fortune, 
and ſometimes, alſo, by the certainty of acquiring 
a degree. of conſideration which they, would not 
have enjoyed in the place of their origin. It is 


ſufficieat to he born in Spain, to obtain Atta 
| guiſhed 
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marks of reſpect; but'this advantage is 


2 nöt rranſmirted, The children that are brought 


4 


forth in this other World are not honoured with 
the name of Chapetons; as their fathers were; . 
are fimply called Creoles, | IO TLO YEN: 
Tuts is the name given to thölt N are of 
Spa iſſue in the New Hemiſphere. "Many of 
them deſcend from the firſt conquerors, or their 
immediate ſucceſſors; and others have had illuſ. 
trious anceſtors.” Moſt of them have purchaſed 
or obtained diſtinguiſhed titles; but few of them 
have directed the great fprings of government. 
Whether the court thought them incapable of ap- 


- plication, or whether they were apprehenſive | 
"they mould prefer the intereſt of their own to that 


ol che mother- county, they excluded them early 
from places of truſt, and ſeldom deviated from 
this ſyſtem, whether it were à proper, or an 
improper one. This contempt, or this miſtruſt, 
diſcouraged them, and they loſt, in the vices 


ariſing from idleneſs, from the heut of the cli- 


mate, and from the abundance of all things, 
the remainder of that elevation of mind, of which 


ſuch great examples had been left them. A bar- 


barous luxury, pleaſures of a ſhameful kind, a 
ſtupid ſuperſtition, and romantic intrigues, com- 
plered the degradation of their character. One 
road Till remained open to the ambition of theſe 


coloniſts. who are in ſome meaſure, proſcribed 
upon their native land. The court, the army, 
the courts of Juſtice; and the church, are purſuits 


of greater or Ic{s*eftimation in Spain; which they 


are at liberty to follow... A very ſmall number, 


21 5 however, 
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however,” have entered i into them, either * 
their minds are entirely corrupted, or becauſe the 
diſtance renders the acceſs to them difficult. 
Some of leſs diſtinguiſhed birth have turned, 


book 
Vil, 
—— 


even in America, their activity and their faculties | 


to the great operations of trade; and theſe have 


been the moſt, prudent and the moſt uſeful. 


Tus ſame ſuperiority. which the Chapetdns af 
feed over the Creoles, the latter aſſumed over 


the Meſtees. Theſe are the race proceeding from 


a European with an Indian woman. The Spa- 


niards, who, at the firſt period of the diſcovery, 5 


landed in the New World, had no women with 


them. Some of the moſt conſiderable of them 
waited till women were ſent from Europe. Moſt 


of them plighted their faith to the moſt diſtin- 3 


guiſned, or the moſt agreeable gitls of the coun- 


try. Frequently even they became mothers 
without being married. The law ordained, that 


theſe children, legitimate. or illegitimate, ſhould 


enjoy the ſame privileges as their. fathers; but yp 


prejudice placed them in a lower rank. It is 


ſcarcely till after three generations, that is to ſay, 
when their complexion differs in nothing from 


that of the white men, who are all very dark, that 


in the ordinary courſe of civil life, they are 
treated as the other Creoles are. Before they can 
attain to ſo flattering an equality, theſe Meſtees, 
who are every where very numerous, and whoſe 
ſpecies is uninterruptedly renewed, were moſtly 
employed in the mechanic arts, and in the mi- 
nuter details of trade. When they have acquired 
a greater ſhare * dignity, they are ſtill obliged to 
Vos IV. 8 | 
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BO OK continue the ſame labours, till ſome fortunate al- 
Gs lance, or ſome particular circumſtance, enables 


The Ne- 
groes, 


faken off the yoke 


them to paſs their uſeleſs . in en 


lenefs, 


Scarce had the New World een Acovetel, 


. rw Negroes were brought into it, in 1504, 
Eight years afterwards, a greater number of them 


was introduced, becauſe experience had ſhew'n, 
that they were infinitely better calculated for al} 
the labours than the natives of the country. The 
government ſoon prohibited them, from an appre- 
henſion that they would corrupt the Americans, 


and incite them to revolt. Las Caſas, who was 


deficient in proper notions concerning the rights 


of mankind, but who was inceffantly employed 


in the relief of the Indians, to whom he was at- 
tached, obtained the revocation of a law, which 
he thought would be injurious to them. Charles v. 
permitted, in 157, that four thouſand of theſe 
ſlaves ſhould be conveyed into the Spaniſh colo- 
nies; and the Flemifh covrtier who had obtained 


the profit of this Tall, en his {Arne to the 
Genoeſe. N 


At the expiration of ble grant, this vile com- 
merce ceaſed almoſt entirely but the Portugueſe 


having become ſubjects of the court of Madrid, 


revived it. It fell again, after thefe people had 
15 which they bote with ſo 


much inſpatience and did not recover any acti- 
vity, till the two nations came to be upon better 


terms with each other. At length, the ſobjeds 
of the court of Liſbon engaged, in 1696, to fur- 


niſh, in five years time, twenty-five thouſand Ne- 


groes to their former tyrants; and they fulfilled 
7 this 


m Ting kaer ap wist eps. K 


* this engagement with the aſſiſtance of 3 B. 

les reign who advanced twa=thirds of the funds re- 3 
nd quired for needeanking ** . cen con- 

| ſiderables 13 ie $574} 

d, Tat Branbhs ms had juſt pehtiibioa a king 

3. to Spain, too lightly took upon themſelves; in 

em 17025, the engagements of the Portugueſe. Being 

'n, deficient in fettlements on the · coaſt of Africa; 

all little ſkilled in maritime operations; and having 


been unfortunate in the courſe of a long war; 
they did een of what _y had eee * 


NS, miſed«r6b iro} n * T1 7% 
ya Tas 3 paſſed." nin the hands af dle 
hts Engliſh at the peace of Utrecht. The Souths ” 
red Sea Compariy, to whom the Britiſh miniſtry gave 
at- it up; engaged to deliver each of the thirty 
ich years that their charter was to laſt, four thouſand 
V. eight hundred Africahs to the Spaniſn ſettla- 
eſe ments. They were confined to this number dur- 
lo- ing the flve laſt years of their grant; but «ll 
ed the reſt of the time they were allowed to i intro- 
the duce as many as they could ſell. They engaged 
to pay thirty: three piaſtres and one-third, or one 
m- hundred and eighty livres “, for each of the firſt 
eſe four thouſand Negroes ;. the other eight hundred 
id, were freed from this burdenſome. tribute, in in- 
nad demnity for 1,080,000 livres f advanced to the 
ſo court of Madrid, and which were only to be re- 
di- imburſed in the courſe of ten years. This tri- 
ter bute was reduced to half for all the ſlaves that were 
cds not required 1 the a Philip V. indem- 1 
ur- 
Ne- * 71. 10 8. 3 45,00 l. 3 
led F SS | nified 


his 
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Bo 18 & nified himſelf for this ſacrifice, by reſerving the 
— fourth part of the profits made by the company. 


The execution of this treaty was only interrupted 


by the hoſtilities which, in 1739, divided the two 


kingdoms. The peace of 1748 reſtored to the 
crown of England all it's rights; but the Com. 
pany which repreſented it, were induced, by an 


indemnity that was offered ro them, to give up 


the ſnort remains of a grant, which they fore. 
ſaw they ſhould not be n to gw + 
conſiderable reſtrictionss. 

RovexT Mayne, a merchant of "Oy ſuc- 
ceeded, under a Spaniſh name, to the Aſſocia- 
tion. Such was the diſhoneſty or the negligence 
of the agents whom he had ſettled at Buenos 
Ayres, which was become the ſtaple of the trade, 


that in 1752 he was ruined, and obliged to give 


up an undertaking, which, if more prudently ma- 
naged, or more carefully attended to, 'ought to 


he ve yielded very conſiderable profits. 


Tut reſolution was then taken to receive ſlaves 
at Porto Rieo, which were to pay to government 
two hundred and ſixteen livres “ each, and which, 
after having defrayed this heavy tax, were freely 
admitted upon the continent and in the iſlands. 
The Engliſh, who had treated with the governor 
of Cuba, fulfilled their engagements puntually, 


when the court of Madrid thought a change of 


ſyſtem would be better calculated for their intereſt. 
In 1765, an aſſociation was formed between 


ſome Spaniſh, French, and Genoeſe commercial 


9. Rs 
e houſes, 
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1 ſertled at Cadiz. This company, which Þ 0 00 K 


was ill ſerved by it's agents, and much loaded . 


with debt, was going to be diſſolved, when, in 


1773, the mimiſtey thought it prudent and 


equitable to offer ſome alleviation of the terms 
they had at firſt impoſed upon it. The char- 
ter was prolonged, and the taxes diminiſhed; and 


from that period, the importation of ſlaves hath 


acquired freſh activity. They are bought indif- 


criminately in all places ene can be Pew 


cured to the beſt advantage... ,- -- 

SAVAGE! Europeans! ye doubted | at firſt ws 
ther the inhabitants of the regions you had juſt 
diſcoverd were not animals which you might ſlay 
without remorſe, becauſe they were black, and 


you were white. Tou almoſt envied them the 
knowledge of God, your common Father. Moſt 


horrid thought! But when you had permitted 


them alſo to raiſe; their hands and eyes to hea - 


ven; when you had initiated them in your . CETE= 


monies. and myſteries; made them join in their 
prayers and offerings, and in the hopes of a fu- 


ture ſtate, IR by one common religion 3 


when . you, acknowleged them to be 
your. NE was not the general horror re- 


doubled, at ſeeing vou trample under foot the 
ties of this ſacred conſanguinity? You have put 


them more upon an —— wich 3 | 


TIE T 


a baſe band of cattle x; In por to 7 5 one 


part of the globe, which you have laid waſte, you © 


"—_ and — another. If death be pre- 


ferable 


- 
. ————— . —— — — — 
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ferable to ſlavery, are ye not fill more inhuman 
upon the coaſts of Africa,” rhun ye have been in 
the reglons of Ameriea d Engliſh, Freneh, Spa- 
niards, Dutch, or Portugueſe; let me” ſuppoſe 


that I am converſing with' one of you about x 


treaty concluded between two civilized nations; 
and tharT-ſhould-aflt him, 'whar kind of compen- 
ſation he imagines may have been agreed upon in 
the exchange you have made? He wb think it to 
conſiſt in gold, proviſiens; privileges, a town; or 
a province; while, on the contrary, it conſiſts in 
a greater or leſs number of your fellow-ereatures, 
which the one gives up to the other to diſpoſe of 
at pleaſure. But ſuch isgthe infamy of this un- 
natural contract, that it doth not even preſent 
itſelf to the ideas of the contracting parties. 
Evxxx thing announces; that the conrrof Spain 
will ſhake off the dependancè they had upon fo- 
reign nations for their ſlaves. This is the only 
view they can poſſibly have had, in requiring of 
Portugal, in 1771, the ceſſiön af two of their 
iflands on the African coalt, A LEG 618-739 Yi" 

'  LazoR10vs cultivations, and forme mines of a 
particular Kind, have employed part of the flaves 
introduced upon the Spaniſh' continent in the 
New World. The ſervice of the rich hath been 
the deſtiny of the greater number. Theſe have 


foon become the confidents of their maſter's plea- 


ſures; and by chis infamous employment they 
have gained their liberty. Their deſcendants have 


allied themſelves ſometimes with the Europeans 


and ſometimes with the Mexicans, and have 


ſormded the vigorous and numerous race of the 


25 Mulattoes 


| 
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Mulattoes, which, as that of the Meſtees, FER n'q.Q o * 
two or three generations later, acquires the colour * —45 


and the rank of white people. Thoſe among them 
who are ſtill in ſlavery have aſſumed a determined 
ſuperiority! over the wretched and poor. This 
ſuperiority they owe to the favour: granted to 
them by government. For this reaſon, the Afri- 
cans, who, in the ſettlements of other nations, 
are the enemies of the white people; are Ane 
their defenders in the Spaniſh Indies. 

Bur why ſhould the favour of government 


be beſtowed upon the flave that was bought, in 
preference to the flave that was conquered?” It 


is, becauſe the injury done to the latter was of 
more antient date, and greater than the injury 
done to the former; that the latter was aceuſ- 
tomed to the yoke, and that the former was to be 
broken to it; and that the ſlave of a maſter, whom 
a ſyſtem of policy hath made maſter of a flave; is 
broughtz by this diſtinction, to take part wich 
the common tyrant. If the African, who is the 


defender of the white people in the Spaniſh In- 


dies, hath been their enemy in all other parts; it 


is, becauſe in all other parts he hath always obeyed, 
and never commanded ; it is, becauſe he was not 


comforted in his ſituation by the fight: of one 


more wretched than his own, In the Spaniſh In- 


dies, the African is alternately fave and maſter ; 
in the ſettlements of” nr "ations, W. is . 
eam a flave, ö 

Tux Indians daun the laſt daſs | of inkebiesat 
in a country which belonged entirely to their 


anceſtors, The misfartunes of theſe people began 
8 4 even 


Antient and 


preſent ſtate 


of the 1a- 
dies. 
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even at the era of the diſcovery. Colunibus dif. 


tributed lands at firſt to thoſe ho accompanied 


him, and attached: ſome; natives of the -country ro 


them in 1499. This arrangement was: not ap- 


proved of by the court, who, three years after, 
ſent Qyando. to St. Domingo, to reſtore theſe 
wretched people to liberty. This new com- 


mander, barbarous as he was, complied with the 
will of his ſovereigns: but the indolence of the 


Americans, and the complaints of the Spaniards, 
ſoon determined him to put thoſe whom he had 
ſet free again into chains, and to add Rill a greater 
number to them. But he decreed, that theſe 
ſlaves ſhould reap ſame advantage from their la- 


bour, whether they were employed in the cul - 


ture of the lands, or the working of the mines. 


In 1504, this arrangement was confirmed by Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, with a proviſo, that the ſti- 


pend ſhould be regulated by government. 
| Taz: Dominicans, who had juſt arrived in tbe 


colony, were incenſed at an arrangement which 
_ overthrew all former Principles. They refuſed, 


in the confeſſional chair, abſolution to thoſe indi- 


viduals who ſolicited, or even accepted thoſe 
gifts, which were indiſcriminately ſtyled reparti- 


tions, or commanderies. They thundered out 
excommunications from the pulpit, againſt the 
authors or promoters of theſe injuſtices. The ex- 


clamations of theſe monks, ſo much revered at 


fy was 7 un ee 


that time, reſounded throughout all Europe, 
where the cuſtom, which they attacked with ſo 
much inveteracy, was again diſcuſſed i in 1510, 


In 


. 


* 
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Is 1516 the Indians found in Las-Caſas a 5 vas © 
more . zealous, more intrepid, and more active 

protector, than thoſe who had preceded him, | 
His ſolicitations determined Ximenes, Who at 
that time governed Spain with ſo much ſplen- 
dour, to ſend over to America; three friars to 
determine upon this matter, which had already 
been twice decided. The, decrees they pro- 
nounced were not ſuch as were expected from 
their profeſſion. They decided in. favour of the 
commanderies; but excluded from them all the 
courtiers and favourites who 6g not relide in the 
New, World. „ G N wits 

LAS-CasAs, who: had Foals docked the pro- 
tector of the Indians by the miniſter himſelf, and 
who, inveſted with this ; honourable title, had 
accompanied the delegates, returned immediately 
into Spain, in order, to devote to public indig- 
nation, men of a pious profeſſion, whom he ac- 
cuſed of having ſacrificed, humanity: to political 
views. He ſucceeded in having them recalled, 
and. Figueroa was ſubſtituted to them. This 
magiſtrate took the reſolution to collect, in tro 
large villages, a conſiderable body of Indians, 
whom he left entirely at their, own diſpoſal.” 
The experiment did not turn out in their fayour. 
The government concluded, from their ſtupidity, 
and their indolence, that the Americans were 

children incapable of conducting nt 
and their condition was not altered. 

- NevertHeLsss, the clamours of many reſpett- 
able perſons were raiſed on all ſides againſt theſe 
arrangements; and the ſtates of Caſtile them- 

ſelves 
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de ſelves demanded, in 1923, that they ſhould be 
ny annulled. Charles V. yielded to all theſe ſoli- 
citations. He forbad "Cortez, ḧ◻ñ had juſt 
conquered Mexico, to give any commanderies, 
and enjoined him to revoke thoſe he might al- 
ready have granted. When theſe orders arrived 
in New Spain, the repartitions were already 
fetrled; as in the other colonies; and ous mo- 
fiarch's pleaſure was not complied with: 
For this, and all other countries bea w 
Caſtile, intelligence was conſtantly received, that 
no real or uſeful labours would be carried on in 
the New World, if the people who were ſubdued 
ſnould for a moment ceaſe to be at the diſpoſal 
of their oonquerors. The: apprehenſion of having 
made the diſcovery of ſo rich a hemiſphere 
wichout advantage, made a great impreſſion upon 
the miniſtry: but, on the other hand, the idea 
of having invaded one half of the globe, merely 
to reduce the nations to flavery, was another 
point of view which could not fail of exciting 
ſome alarms in the government. In this uncer- 
raifty, commanderies were allowed, or 'Prohi- 
bited"at hazard. At length, in , the go- 
vernment adopted the medium et giving 2 
ſanction to them, for t¼õ) generations. Although 
they had been granted only for two years before 
this period, they were in reality perpetual, ſince 
chert was not a ſingle inſtance of the grant's not 
being renewed. The king continued to reſerve 
to himſelf all the Indians n in che 55 or 
ache 2 e er 0 325461 ent! 
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ros proteator ef theſe wretched 1 rette e B 0 00K 
indignant at theſe ordinances. He' ſpoke; he 


57 @ 


EF 


exerted himſelf, he ſummoned his nation to the 
tribunal of the whole univerſe, and made the two 


hemiſpheres ſhudder | with horror. O! Las- 
Caſas} thou waſt greater by thy humanity, than 


all thy countrymen were by their conqueſts; 
Should it happen in future ages, that theſe un- 
fortunate regions which they have invaded; 
ſhould be peopled again, and that à ſyſtem of 
laws, manners, and liberty, ſhould be eſtabliſhed 


hd 


among them, the firſt ſtatue they would erect 


would be thine. We ſhould ſee thee interpofin 

between the American and *the*Spiniard;" and 
preſenting thy breaſt to the poniard of the one; in 
order to ſave the other. We ſhould read, at the 
bottom of this monument, In ax AGE OF BARBA- 
xtry, LAs-CAsAs, WHOM THOU SRE ST, WAS A 
BENEYOLENT MAN, In the mean while thy name 
will remain engraved upon every feeling heart; 
and when thy countrymen ſhall bluſh at the bar- 
bariſm of their prerended- heroes, they will take 
pride in thy virtues. May theſe fortunate 


times not be ſo far N as me apprehend _—_ 


Kt 11 '| JL EEE 1777 


are Ann ed ami 
CuakLESs V. enlightened r his own - ies 
tions, or prevailed upon by the impetuous elo- 
quence of Las-Caſas, ordered, ini 1542, that all 
the commanderies which ſhould become vacant, 
ſhould be indiſcriminately: reunited to the crown. 
This deeree-was not in force in Mexico and Peru, 


government were obliged to annul it three years 
| after; 
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B 5 > K after; but authority was eſtabliſhed with fuſſi- 


dient ſolidity in 1549, to bid defiance to all 


7 


- pay to their commanders was regulated. 


complaints, and to be no —_ a by the 
fear of inſurreRions, 

Ar this period the Indians; "Oe. freed bobs 
all perſonal ſervices, and the tribute they were to 
The 
maſters, hitherto ſo oppreſſive, , were forbidden 
to reſide in the extent of their juriſdiction, and 
to ſleep there more than one night. They were 


alſo prohibited from having any dwelling. there, 


from leaving their families, from poſſeſling any 


lands, from breeding any cattle, and from eſta- 
bliſhing any manufaRures, They were forbidden 


to intermix in marriage with their yaſſals, and 
to take any of. them into their. ſervice. The perſon 
commiſſioned to collect their taxes, muſt have 
the ſanction of the magiſtrate, and muſt give 
2 againſt wy: vexations 0 ad be sin 

ae d upon . natives tf the's eoun· 
ub to make their conquerors ſubſiſt with a 
degree of dignity,» is not even merely a gratuitous 


favour. Theſe proud maſters; are obliged to 


collect their ſubjects in a village, to build them 
a church, and to pay the clergyman appointed to 
inſtruct them. They are obliged to fix their re- 


ſidence in the principal town of the province, in 


which their. commandery is ſituated, and to have 
always horſes and arms in readineſs to repell an 
enemy, whether foreign or domeſtic... They are 
not nn to at eule till — 

e ve 
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have put a ſoldier, approved by government,? n 912 0 * 


in their place. 

No material alterations were made in theſe 
regulations till 1568. It was then reſolved that 
the commanderies, which, for thirty-two years 


paſt, had been granted for two lives, ſhould 


continue to be given in the ſame manner; but 
that thoſe, the revenue of which exceeded ten 
thouſand eight hundred livres , ſhould be ſub- 


ject to penſions. All of them ver in future to 


be proclaimed when they became vacant, and 
ſuppoſing the merit of the competitors equal, 
to be diſtributed in preference to the heirs 

of the conquerors, and, after them, to the 
deſcendants of the firſt coloniſts. The court, 
perceiving that theſe rewards were more fre- 
quently diſtributed by favour than by talents, or 
the claim of an ancient origin, ordered, in 1608, 
that they ſhould be annulled, if the favours 
granted by the viceroys were not confirmed in fix 
years for Peru, and in five for the reſt of Ame- 
rica. The chief of the commandery, however, 
entered into the enjoyment of his poſt as ſoon as 
he was appointed. It was only required of him 
to ſecure the reſtitution of the ſums he might 
have received, if the choice that had been made 
of him were not ratified at the time K by 
the ordinances. : 

Ar the beginning of the laſt e century, the go- 

vernment appropriated to themſelves the third 
part of the revenue of the commanderies. Soon 
after this, they e the whole I it into oy | 


* I 
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B 0.0 * hands, and forbade their delegates to fill up 
wy thoſe that ſhould become vacant. At length, 


they, were all ſuppreſſed in i720, except thoſe 
: that were given in perpetuity to Cortez; and to 
ſome hoſpitals or religlous communities. At this 
period, ſo remarkable in the annals of the New 
World, the eee, were dependent only on the 
crown. 


Was this ſtem oh beſt that could poſſibly 


be adopted for the intereſt of Spain and the 
felicity of the other hemiſphere ?: Who will be 
*able to ſolve a, problem, in which ſo many cir- 
cumſtances are complicated? The rights of juſ- 
tice; the ſentiments of humanity; the private 
views of miniſters; the ſway of the moment; the 
ambition of the great; the rapaciouſneſs of fa- 
vourites ; the projects of ſpeculative men; the 
authority of the prieſthood ; the influence of the 
manners, and of prejudice z the character of the 
diſtant ſubjects; the nature of the elimate, of 
the ſoil; and of the labours; the diſtance of 
Places, the tardineſs and contempt of the ſove- 
ign's ordets; the tyranny of governors; the 
impunity of erimes; the uncertainty of accounts 
and of accuſations; and ſuch a multitude of other 
different matters. We need not therefore be 


fſurpriaed at the long uncertainty of the court of 


Madrid; when, in the center of European na- 
tions, at the foot of the throne, under the imme- 
diate inſpection of the directors of the ſtate; we 
ſee abuſes ſubſiſting, and often increaſing on 
account of the abſurdity of meaſures. The man, 


with whom they were ſutrounded, was then 
| taken 
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taken for» the model of the man at a 8 * 32 * 
and it was ĩimagined that the ſame ſyſtem of legiſ- — 
lation which ſuited the one, was equally adapted 
to the other. In former times, and, perhaps, 
even at preſent, we confound with each other, 
two beings ſeparated by immenſe differences, the 
ſavage and the civilized. man; the man born in 
the center of liberty, and the man born in the 
ſhackles of ſlavery. The averſion of the ſavage 
for our cities, ariſeth from the i improper manner 
in which we haye introduced ice into his 
ſoreſta, 

Ar preſent, the Indians, whe 8 not Toy 
ſertled in the towns, are all collected in villages, 
which they are not permitted to, quit, and where 
they form municipal aſſemblies, over which their b 
cacique preſides. To each of theſe villages a 
territory of greater or leſs extent is attached, 
according to the nature of the ſoil, and the num- 
ber of it's inhabitants. Part of it is cultivated ir 
common for the public neceſſities, and the reſt is 
diſtributed to the families for their private uſe. 
The law hath ordained that this domain ſhould 
be unalienable ; 7. ſome portions. of it, however, 
are, from time to time, allowed to be detached - 
from it, in favour of the Spaniards: but always 
with an annual charge upon it, for the profit of 
the ſellers, under the inſpection of government. 
There is no inſtitution which prevents the Indians 
from having lands belonging to them; but they 
have ſeldom the power or the ihcRqation' to make 
acquiſitions, 5 
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As diſgrace breaks down all the ſprings of the 
mind, one of the cauſes of this poverty, and 


of this diſcouragement, muſt be the obligation 
impoſed upon theſe people; of being alone de- 


voted to the public labours: The law ordains 


that they ſhould be paid for this humiliating 
labour; but the diſtanee from whence they may 


be brought, and the rime they may be detained, 


depends upon the government of the ſpot. 


Arn duty impoſed upon the Indians, is 
to be at the diſpoſal of all the citizens; but 


merely for the manufactures, and the cultures of 


primary neceſſity; and this in rotation only, for 


eighteen days conſecutively; =o for a falary 
ſettled by tlie ordinances. 


Tur have ſtill a more dünthehlode taſk, 
and that i is the working of the mines, The di- 
reftors were originally the ſole regblators of this 


- xaſk, It was afterwards provided for by ſtatutes, 


which 'were frequently varied. Art preſent no 


Indians are called to the mines, except to thoſe 
of Guanca Velica, and of Potoſi, which have 


particular privileges, who live at 1 cap of 
more than thirty miles: they are Allowed four 
reals, or fifty-four ſols ® per day; they are de- 


tained no longer than ſix months, and the ſeventh 


part of a colony is. only employed in them at 


Peru, and the twenty-fifth part at Mexico. 
Frequently even there are a leſs. number, be- 
cauſe libertiniſm, . cupidity, the erpectation of 
e and, perhaps, other motives, 225 


About 28, 10 
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there, . a great n. mam -wagen 8 2 
and natives. | ISL 36 583 

A TRIBUTE which: W Indians, rom HOY 
eighteen! to fifty years of age, pay to the govern-— 
ment, completes this multitude of calamities. | 
This tax, which was originally paid in proviſions,” 
is not the ſame in all parts. It is from eight 

to fifteen, twenty, thirty, and forty livres, 'ac«> 
cording to the different periods when, at the 

requeſt of the perſons who, paid it, it was con- 
— into coin. The cuſtom which prevniled 

with the government, of requiring always in 
money the value of the productions, the ptiee , 
which varies with time and place, introdutet 
theſe diſproportions, which were greater, and 0 
conſequently more deſtructive in South, than 
they were in North America, where the capita- 
tion is uſually of nine reals, or fix livres one fol 
ſix deniqs . The fourth part of this tax is: 
diſtributed to the clergyman, to the cacique, and 
to the Spaniard, commiſſioned: in each province 
to prevent the oppreſſion of the Indians, or 
kept for the purpaſe of aſſiſting the community 
in any of it's misfortunes. Such is the legal 
condition of the Indians: but no one can deter- 
mine ho much private injuſtice, adds weight to 
a burthen already too heavy. That, among the 
vexations which hath moſt attracted the notice f 
government, 1 Fen from | the officer, 


5 From 62. 8 d. to 125, 104.164, $4.41, 5% aud 
il, 13s, 4d. 
+ Rather more than tre il ings. 
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being obliged to take goods of 


HISTORY o 
who is called neee diene ec. 


Furs is a etbs igs Ane * 


ſpection of the viceroy, or of the tribunals, with 
the adminiſtration of juſtice; \with the manage. | 
ment of the finances, of wur, of police, and of 
every thing that can concern pubhie order, 


throughout the ſpace of chirty, forty, and fiſty 


leagues. Although che law prohibited him, as 


well as the other depoſitaries of authority, from 


undertaking any trade; yer, from” the” earlieſt 
times, he monopolized all that was poſſible to be 


carried on with the Indians under his juriſdiction. 


As he only remained five ears in office, he uſed 
to deliver, almoſt as ſoon as he got in, the mer- 


chandize he had to ſell, and employed the reſt 


of his time in collecti ng in the payments. The 


oppreſſion became general. The 1 unfortunate 


natives of the country were always cruſhed by 


the enormity of the prices, and [frequently by 
no uſe to them, 
but which the tyrant himſelf had ſometimes been 
compelled to receive from the merchants, who 
afforded him a long and hazardous credit. Every 
thing, or almoſt every thing, was refuſed to the 


poor, and thoſe who enjoyed any kind of eaſe in 


their circumſtances were overburthened. When 


the payments became due, they were exacted 


with barbarous ſeverity, by a creditor who is at 
once both judge and party; and the moſt heavy 
penalties were inflicted upon the debtors, who 
failed either in the voluntary or compelled obli- 
gations they had entered into. 0 
"Tas 
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m TEN EAST IND: 
Tus himifne'and equitable chiefa were ſenſibly: 
affected with: theſe enormities, which were more 


atrocious and? more frequent in South, than 
they were in North America. They thought ity 


however; neceſſury to tolerate them, from an 


idea generally entertained, that if the chain 
which was formed was once to be broken, 
theſe indolent and thoughtleſs people would be 
in want of clothing, of inſtruments of agricul- 
ture, of cattle neceſſary for all the labours, and 
that they would immediately fall into a ſtate of 
inaction and extreme miſery. Some prudent men 
endeavoured to reconcile intereſts that were ſo 
oppoſite to each other but none of their ideas 
were found to be practicable. A ſure method of 
leſſening the miſchief, would have been, to put 
the magiſtrates, who went to ſeeks. in anothet 

hemiſphere, a fortune which their native eountry 
refuſed. them, upon a better footing: hut the 

miniſtry would never conſent to this increaſe of 
expence, - Since the year 175 1, the Alcades, and 
the Corregidors, are obliged to fix upon the 

place of their reſidence, the goods they have to 
ſell, and the price they mean to put upon them. 


If they deviate from this rate, which is approved 


of by their ſuperiors, they are to loſe their places, 
and to reſtore the quadruple of what they have 
purloined. This regulation, which is rather 
ſtrictly attended to, hath in ſome degree dimi· 
niſned the depredations. 1 „3.117% % 4 
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ral people we have been ſpeaking of; and the court nating; 


of Madrid adopted that which was the moſt abſo- Cay " 
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.® lute; The Spaniſ monarchs took all the rights, 
— and all che powers. into their on hands, and in- 


_ erected in Europe, to govern, under the inſpec- 
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truſted the exerciſe: of them to two 


ho, under the title of viceroys, were-to- enjoy 


the prerdgatives of ſovereignty during all the 


dime of weir cotmiſnon. They were attended 
in their pubhlio functions, and even in their pri- . 


vate life, with a degree of pomp, which ſeemed 
calculated to increaſe: the reſpect and terror 
which. was inſpired by authority. The number 
of theſe diſtinguiſhed: offices hath ſince been 
doubled, without the leaſt derogation from their 


dignity. Their conduct, however, as well as | 


{ 

l 

| 

i 

char of the inferior agents, was ſobject to be il . 
cenſure of the Touncib for India; à tribunal 0 
0 

k 


tion of the monarch; the So ty EDO 
the New World; 


Ix theſe diſtant cobitttes were eltabliſhed ten 0 
courts of juſtice, appointed to inſure the tran- li 
quillicy of rhe” citizens, and to fettle V differ- p 
ences tliat might ariſe” among them. Theſe ri 
tribunals, know'n by the name of Audiences, t 
pronounced definitively upon criminal matters: ti 
but cauſes that were merely civil, and which ſe 
were for more than 10516 piaſtres, or 54,843 th 
livres ®, might be carried, by appeal, to the th 
council for India. The privilege granted to be 
theſe great bodies, to make remonſtrances to the N 
depoſitaries of the royal authority, and the ſtill ye 
0 more eonfiderable APs. geen n 0 e of 
| jn 
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the capitals, to fill the duties of the-vice-roxaley, MK 
whenever-they were vacanty raiſed them "tom Lmry_— 
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degree of importance, which, as magiſtrates, they 
would not haue dcquirdũdqſͥkf‚f. 
Ir ſeemed more difficile to regulate the cccle- : 
ſiaſtical form of government. At the period af -atica) 
the diſcovery of the New World, all Europe was 
covered with” voy "of darkneſs,” woven or 
thickened, by rejudices which the eourt of 
Rome had f Rt diffuſed; —_— openly, 
and ſametimes with cunning. 
tions were mare deeply a. 7 75 
ral in Spain, where the infidels had ihe I 
a time paſt | been the object of their afro 7 | 
their wars. The fovereigns of this 1 
one would natutally i imagine, would have"eſtth- 
liſhed beyond the ſeas, the bad” principles of the 
pontiffs who, gave them another hemiſphere+ "bur 
this was not the caſe, "Theſe princes, —9.4 
lightened,” as it ſhould ſeem, than might be | 
pected from the age they lived in, dept 5 
ruler of Ebriſtendom of the privilege of collar 
to the benefices of the church, and even gf t 
tithes, which the prieſts had aſſumed to t 1 
ſelves in all parts. Unfortunately, the prudence 8 
that had dictated this fyſtem was not followed by 
their ſucceſſors ; who founded, or permitted to 
be founded, too great a number of bifhopricks. 
Numberleſy churches were conſtructed, and con- 
ycnts of both ſexes multiplied beyond every idea 
of exceſs. Celibacy became the ruling patſion 
n a deſert country, Metals, which ſhould have 
deen Wan in fertilizing the earth, were 

T 3 throw'n 
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"BRAVE, throw'n>away: upon che churches. \The-clergy, 
wy notwirhitanding:their:ignorance and corruption, 
___ "-pbtaineditheareſtoration»of-:the gteateſt part of 
thoſe oppreſſive tithes , Mhich had been draw'n 
en out of their avaritious hands. America ſeemed 
to hays been conquered, hut for them, . 1, 
de wean while, che inferior clengys thoſe who are | 
In other parts ſo mild and ſo xeſpetable,; did not 
22 eee ee W Ty he Indian, 

W eee 1 com- 


1 as "were. of 7 tage | 'to 
pi Fang as. 999 85 ach the e putting 
n! Rh "proviſions ypon the, ombs of 


* . — pe an. e price upon 


it arti and bad always ſome pious 120 
ii dig ieh gave the an. opportuni of. exad - 
| th nk a _ a onda BY, rendered 
| Pt eig g t W generally oddiops 155 ele. People 
5” rde AS; the y gid to the ours, of vaſ- 

| execrating the 900 ſtrangers, "who 
10 os their bodies? and their 5 with burthens 


l equally eighty e 

l 1 TRE candal — public, and alot gene; 
_ al. „Then ſecylar, and the regular clergy, who 
—_ . th of chem ſylfilled, the fame miniſtry, 7 
1 A ccuſed cach gther of, theſe yexatiops., The fr 
in : deſcribed. their rivals, as a ſet + Nd +a who 
| i bad withdraw'n themſelves from, the {u erintend: 
IR £nce of their ſuperigrs, in order to follow thei 
4 * libertiniſm with, impunity. The latter 3 accuſed 
3 e le ene fo ee 
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eduedton of their families.” We acknowlege; 
with regret! that there was reaſon for theſe re- 
proaches on both ſides. The court was for a 
long time diſturbed by the intrigues of theſe 
two cabals, which” were inceſfäntly rene wed. 
At length they decreed, in 1557, that the mens 


ſhouldoceupy the benefices they held during liſe, 
but that tney Ihobld' not be fueeceded in tem 
by men of the ſame profeſſion; This determi- 
nation, wilich brings matters again into their 
natural order, Will probably be attended with 
ſivotitable conſequenc es. 

Ir #48 a great point, to have fegbfätell, in the 
firſt fältan ce, all the great ſprings of the new em⸗ 
bite. kt "now remained to ſertle the deftig, of 
thoſe who were to liye in it. The ſovereign, 
who” thought kinfſelf” the legitimate Pöffeffor of 
all the fands of America, by right 6Pconquett, 
and by the concefon' of the pontiffs, cauſed ſome 
of them,” at Hirt, to be diſtribvtecdl among his 
foldiers, who had fought in the New World. 

uk foor ſoldjer received a piece of ground, of 
the length of one hundred feet, and of the breadth 
of fifty, to Byild upon; one thouſand eight hun- 
dred and 'eighty-five toiles for garden-grolind ; 
ſeven thouſand five hundred and forty-three for 


T9 MIR GOIN © ail ta CDICEAT BART WANT , - 
his orchard ; ninety-four thouſand” two" hundred 


and eighty-eight for the culture of "European 


cenſured them for being wholly taken up witk the F910 K 


Difribution 


of the lands 
in the New 
World at 
the time of 
the con- 
queſt, - 
Mode of 
acquiring 
theſe poſſeſ- 
fions at pre» 
ſent, 


cor; and nine thouſand four hundred and twen- 


ty-Eighit for that of Indian corn; and all the 


extent of ground that was neceſſary to breed ten 
hogs, twenty goats, one hundred ſheep, twenty 
— Tx * horned 
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n * horned cattle, and five horſes. The cavalry man 


bis buildings, and che quintuple, of all the reſt. 
Sao aſter towns were gonſtructetl. Theſe were 

not left to che oaprice of perſons ho meant to in- 
habit them. The ordonnances required that they 
ſhould be in an agreeable ſituation, in a whole- 
ſome. air, on a fertile ſoil, abounding with wa- 
ters. They regulated the poſition of the churches, 
the direction ſof the ſtreeta, and the extent of the 
public ſquates. It was uſually ſome rich and 
active individual who undertodk to build them, 
after they had obtained the ſanction of govern - 
ment. If the whole was not finiſhed at the ſtipu- 


| lated. time, be loft: all che money he had ad- 


Fanged, and was likewiſe indebted to the trea- 


ſury 5,490 livses *,, The other obligations im- 


poled pon him were, to find a clergyman, for his 


church, and to ſupply him wich all chat was re- 


+ [uired.zo keep up the decency. of a regular form 
of worſhip. He was alſo obliged to collect at leaſt 


thirty Spaniſh inhabitants, each of whom was to 
. have ten cows, four oxeti, one mare, one ſow, 
twenty ſheep, one cock, and h hens. When 
theſe conditions were fülfilled, the civil and cri- 
minal juriſdictions were granted ta him in the firſt 
"inſtance for two generations, the right of appoint- 
ing the municipal officers, and. four leagues ſquare 


: 


of territory, $713109 r 1 
Fax of this great ſpace was taken up in the 
Placing of the city, by the commons, and by the 
197 ie I. | Ty bp rs * 1 319%; 
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* who undertook the . A 22 * © 
divided into equal portions, which were damn — 


for by lot, and none of which could be alienated 
till after five years cultivation. Every citizen was 
Jo have as many lots as he had houſes 3: hut his 


property was never to exceed hat Ferdinand had = 25 


originally granted at Saint Domiaga to three 
horſemen. FC inn m. : 585m: n man: n | 


Tuosx perſons who! had poſſoſſians n che tuns 


that were already ſounded, were excluded-by law 
from the new ſettlements: but this ſtriſt negu· 


lation did not extend to the ir children. Allche 


Indians, who were not detainad elſemhere hy en- 
gagements which they could not break, were al- 


lowed to, ſettle: there as ſervants, as mechanies, or 
as labourers, 1242003 een da bn N tler 

— 3 | 
the troops, and to the founders: of towns, che 


chiefs of the ſeveral colonies were authorized to 


diſtribute ſome to the Spaniards who were in- 


clined to ſettle anithe' New Hemiſphere... This 


great privilege was taken from them in 1598. 


Philip II. whoſe ambition engaged him in per- 


petual wars, and whoſe obſtinacy would: never al- 
low him to put an end eto them, was not able o 
anſwer ſo many expences. The ſale of the lands 
in America, hich ta this period had beetgiven 
away, was one of the reſources that ſuggeſted ãt- 


ſelf to him. His law had, even in ſome ſort, a 


retroactive effect, in ast much as it ordered the 
confiſcation of all that was poſſeſſed without a do- 
gitimate title, unleſs ihe uſurpar ſhauld ronſent 
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1 to redleemicheſe poſſeſſons. An Urranigerhent ſo 
— oſeful· in real it) or in pearanee to er- | 
never received-any modification at any period, 
nor hath it yet eiperieneed any. Nn un 
Brit w De eaſy matter to beftow lands 
gratuitbuſty upon ſome adventurers; or to cede 
them to ſuch perſbns at a low price, than to in- 
duce them to make them fertile. This kind ot 
labour? was deſpiſed by the firſt Spaniards; whom 
their avidity [had led into the Indies. The ow, 
laboridus,! and expenſive mode of cultivation, 
vbuld ſcarte tempt men; who, in the hope of 
making: un eaſyſ brilliant, and rapid fortune, had 
braved the waves of an unknow'n ocean; and the 
daygers of all kinds that awaited them upon un- 
wholeſome and barbarous coaſts. hey were in 
kaſte to enjoys and the moſt expeditious way of 
ding this, was to ſeize upon the minerals. An 
eenlightened government would have endeavoured 
to rectify the ideas of their fubjects, and to give, 
ad Much as poſſible, another bent to their ambi- 
tion. But the direct contrary of this took place; 
| | the error of [individuals became the policy of the 
i -miniftry ; they were blind-enoughita prefer crea- 
| = crresthat are merely ſo-bpconventiong the quan- 
eꝛtity oi which could not fail of being diminiſhed, 
and which muſtidaily;loſe ſomething of their ima- 
gi hary price, to riches that are inceſſantly ſpring- 
ring up afreſh, and the value of which muſt gra- 
dually increaſe in all times. This illuſion of the 
ebnquerors and of the ſovereigns, thre w the ſtate 
out af che road of e formed the 
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* America. Nothing was: in eſtimation 5 2 - il 
but gold or ſilx er acoumulated-by rapine by op- — 
preſſian, and hy the working of the mnines . 

Ix the earlieſt times of the canqueſt; it mas de- Regulations 
creed that che mines ſhould: belong 0 dhe, Per- ferem pe- 
Son ho diſcouered:thems,pronided he had-chen wee“ 
regiſtered; in the atibunal neareſt to the r- Abe N 
government had at firſt the;imprud 
ihe portion of this rich. foils which they had; re- 

ſerved for themſelves, ſearched on their, qugiaę- 
counts hut they ſoon; renounced. this rpinous 
error, and. contracted the habit of ceding it qo che 
proprietor of the eſt of che mine for a very;mo- 

derate ſum.¶ If theſe treaſures, were, found in cpl- 
tiuated parts, Which rare ever happenadi the | 
perſon who undertook. the mine was to purchaſe 

abe extent;of; gravnd, he wanted, or. to give;up 

the hundredth part of the ore. 4 — | 


+448; 


e ? * * F\ 125 3 
P * 1401100 |; Ml 1 Ki- 
1 ROM. the antient times, the mines, 


whatſoever nature they were, gave up to the trea- 
ſury in Spain the fifth of their produce. This 
cuſtom was carried into the New World; but in 
proceſs of time the government was obliged to 
confinę itſelf to a tenth for the gold, and even in 
173 55 for the ſilver. in Peru. They were alſo 
obliged in general to lower the price of mercury. 
IF ill 10 year 176 15 this ger agent had been 
ES Sad" 3 | + = =P * 
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* 2 * ſold for 432 livres* the-quintal. At this period it 
— coſt no more than a4 ＋, or every u dures f, for 


| . 2 Fur ching leads sc 


| receive per metk for the ftam 


the mines chat ore not abuadang, er which were 
very expenſive in the worleing. Hai 9:2 : bB. 
ſuppoſe, chat the cour: 
of Span will be-obliged, ſooner fooner or later, to make 
bers ſacrifices, I In proportien as the metals 
cottimom in eommeree, they deereaſe 
in due and they repteſent Dee Eomarioditns, 
This degradation miſt one day make the beſt 
mines be 'negleRed;" as it hath TucceMMvely made 
the middling ones to have been abandoned, wnlefs 
the burthen of thoſe who work them be alle viated. 
The time, perhaps, is not far dfſtant, when the 
Spaniſh! miniſtry mult be eottented with two 
reals,” or one livre Seven — which they 
e for the 
coinage.” 22. Ott N Ale 221 uf At 


Tur circumſtance chat might Feat veight 


©Z 


l « 1 


to theſe conjectures 18, that kbere uk Tearce any 


men, except thoſe whoſe. affairs are in à doubtful 


or ruinous ſituation, who Venture the taking of 2 


art in the mines. If it ſhould ſometimes hap- 
pen, chat 4 rich merchant ſhould be ftimulated to 


it by an unbounded avidity, he Goth it always 


under che veil of che moſt impenetrible ſecrecy, 


The bold ſpeculator may conferit to Expoſe his 


fortune, but never his name. He is well aware, 


that if his engagements were khow'n, his repu- 
tation, _ tis credit, would be inevitably I loſt 
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the moſt-brilliant{ſucceſs, — er en; 
avow the riſques he hath un- 
Wen the government — 
up the duties they yet receive from the metals, 
they will ſtill have confidegable-revenues; for the 
expences oſ ſovereigniy. The principal of theſe 
ought to have been the tithes, which Ferdinand 
had compelled the court o Rome to give up to 
him: but Charles V. from motives, which it is 
not eaſy to conjecture, deprived himſelf of them 
in favour; of the biſhops, the chapters, the ree- 
tor, the. hoſpitals, the building of the churches ; 
in a word, in favour 5 


dians ſhould * vp. 2 void ſo inconſideratel | 


made in the public treaſure. The ſuperior claſſes 
of. ſociety were not treated with leſs manage- 
ment; all the New World. was ſubject to the 
Alcayala. "Me | 

Tais is a tax JEET only, upon, what is fold by 
wholeſale, and which doth not extend to articles 
of daily conſumption. It comes originally from 


the Moors. The Spaniards adopted i it in 1341, 


and ſetiled it at the rate of five per cent. It was 
afterwards carried up to ten, and even to four- 
teen: but, in in 1750 arrangements were made, 
which brought it back to what it had been in the 
firſt inſtance. Philip II. after the diſaſter of thac 
fleet, ſo well knaw'n by the pompous title of In- 
| vincible, 


ag” 


en, hath been crowned. with » 22 « 


— 


Taxes eftab- 
liſhed in 


_ 
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— xe quite chis affiſtaner from his- Poöſfeſfions in 
America. It was at firſt oily at top bent. And 
in 16 it roſe to fdν 109marvog vols wins 
Sram paper, that mode folwwifely invented 
to ſeture the fortune of individual, and which is 
become, in all parts one of che principles of 
cheir ruin in the hands of the wesfury 2 ſtampt 
Paper, I Jay; was introduced, in rf into all 
che Spaniſh provinces of the Now WG. ap. 
Tut monopoly” 6Fitobaces"begih to 'diſties 
Peru in 17 52, e In 17545 And in the in- 
terval of theſe two Periode, alle hi ther parts 'of 
the hemiſphere lhe on Caſtile: eu, dent 
AT divers times, th the Erowh Hach apptopriated 
ji: to itſelf, in the New as Well us ii che Old World 
the monopoly of gunpowder, lead, and cards. 
Tus moſt extraordinary of ar im. poſts, how- 
ever, is the eruſade. It took it's ag in those 
ages of folly and fanaticiſm, When millions of 
Europeans went to loſe their lives in the Eaſt for 
the recovery of Paleſtine. The court of Rome 
reyived it in favour of Ferdinand; who, in 1509, 
wiſhed to attack the Moors of Africa. | This tax 
{till ſubſiſts in Spain, where it is lever lower than 
twelve ſolg fix deniers “, and neyer higher that 
four livres f. A greater um is pald for it in the 
New World, where it t 46 only” collected every 
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zequire the libercy: of obtaining abſoldtion' . 
cheir confeffbrsg for ſuch crimes as ate reſeryctl 
for the abſolution of the Pope and the biſhops; 
they acquire the right of eating, upon days of abfti” 
nence, ſome kinds of prohibited food; and à nivitis 
 rude'of indulgences, for Gns/already committed, or 
for thoſe that may hel committed in future. Te 
government do not ſtrict! oblige their wbhecks ro 
take this bull: büt the p ieſts would refuſe the 
comforts of religion to thoſe who ſoold neglekt 


or diſdain it; and there is not „Perhaps, in all 


Spaniſh America, one man ſuſticiently bold or 
ſufficiently enlightened” to Work _y eccleſiaſtical 
cenſure; TTY e 

I will dot; cgetbe, 4a wylelk to a ſet of 
fooliſh mortals; Whom we ſhould in vain adviſe to 
ſhake off the double yoke under which they arc 
oppreſſed ; and'I will not ſay to them, What! do 
ye not conceive that Providence, which watches 
over your preſervation, in preſenting you with 
food which is proper for you, and in perpetuating 
inceſſantly the appetency you have for it, meant 
undoubtedly to allow you the free uſe of it? 11 


the Heavens were irritated when you eat of it in 


a forbidden ſeaſon, there is no power on earth 
that could diſpenſe' with your obedience. Do ye 
not ſee that your ſtupid credulity is impoſed 
upon, and that by an infamous kind of traffic, 
a being who is not greater than you are, A crea- 
ture who is nothing before the face of your con. 
mon maſter, arrogates to himſelf the right of 
1 you in * name, or of freeing you 
3 from 


bortunes of the en Por this Taff the pebple * 


* 


E 


x 


he be: a rewarder, of virtues and an Avenger: of 


\ 


— 


— gn ei_en 


a © himſelf, or. doth. he givs it: to his God? Is his 
God.. indigent ? Doth he depend upon reſources, 
ar doth. he amaſs treaſures ? If in the other life 


crimes, neither the gold which von have given, 


nor the abſolution which you ſhall. have puc- 
ſed with. that gold, will haye. any effect upon 
E. ſcale. 11 his .venal juſtice ſhould! admit of 


corruption, he would be as vile and. as contempt- 


ible as thoſe. who.. are; ſeated in yaur tribunals. 
If, his repreſentative had the ſame power far him- 


ſelf; as he hath perſuaded you that he hath for you, 
he might be the moſt wicked of mank ind with 


impunity, ſince there is not any crime which he 


would not have it in his power to pardon. Nei- 
er will 1 addreſs myſelf to the ſubaltern mi- 


niſters of this proud chief, becauſe they have a 


common intereſt with him; and that. inſtead of 


anſwering me they would light: up the. ſtake 
under my feet. But I will addreſs myſelf to the 


bſervation.of his order a piece of 
wh. mor. 5 money, deth he take it 


- 


Chief himſelf, and to the whole body aver A | 


he preſides, and I will tell them: | 
Ir is time you. ſhould renounce 9 unwor- 
thy monopoly, which diſgraces. you, and which 


diſhonours both the God whom you preach, and 


the religion which. you; profeſs. Simplify your 
doctrine, and purge it from abſurdities. Aban- 


| ; don, with a good grace, all the poſts from which 


you will be driven The world is coo enlightened 
to bet any Jonger gulled with incomprehenſipili- 


N s ae to ee or to give 


credit 


— 


credit 1o%Hhirael ; ome 
to all religions,” cannot "ig admitted as 1 
for anyones” Returh'to'#"Þfafticable/and focial 
fitemn of möcht. Let the reformation of Fr 
be followed by that of your manners. 
Since you enjoy the” priviteges'of ſoeiety — 
of the burchens of ite Dig ber any longer — 
your immunities againſt che efforts of an' ane 
table ministry, who wee Wiſh to bring * 
back to the genere condition of other eiten 
Your ſpirit of intoleratioh, ant ant The ois means 
by which yo have zeqitsd, and ſtill continue to 
berg wf liches upon riches, have doße Ware in- 
| dur opipions, than all the argurnent: =. 
;ceredlith* Had you" been the appeafers” of 
public and domeſtic troubles, the adVpeates 1 
poor, the ſupport” of the perlecuted, "the rec * 
tors betweeft the huſband and che wife, beten 
fathers and Children; hatt you! er 8 
citizens, rhe organs of tlie law #the friends ok 
the throtie##nd co-operators' "with the magiſtrate; : 
however abford” Your"tenets' had been, mankind | 
would habe been filent.* "Noone: ould have 15 5 
ventured to attack à clas of 1 
reſpeable!® But you have Tp 
Europe for coticerns of thi 


| ke over 


think of. If y would reſtore to your" miniftry. 


its former dignity, be humble, be indülgent, 55 Wes” 


be even poor if it ſhould he” neceſffary: for W 
your founder was. His apeftles, his diſciples, 8 


and their" Fatty WhO * all — EET 
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hoſt frivolous narore. | Rs 
All countries have been reeking Wien blood. 
and for reaſbns-which- at preſent we 'blaſh to 
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poo K know! n- world: were ſo likewiſe... Be neither tr 
—_— mountebanks nor hypocrites, nor ſimoniacal, nor ps 
dealers in things which, you. give out as hoh. lis 
' Endeavour to become prieſts again; that is to ha 
fay, delegates from the, Moſt: High, to preach va 
virtue to men, and to ſhew them the example of th: 
it. And thou, Pontiff of Rome, call thyſelf no olc 
longer, the. ſervant. of the ſervants of God, 'unlek M 
thou wilt be ſo. Conſider that the æra of thy Pe 
- © bulls, of thine indulgences, of thy pardons, and of 
_ of thy diſpenſations is paſt. It is in vain that to 
thou would'ſt ſell the Holy Ghoſt, if no one can 90 
be found to purchaſe it. Thy ſpiritual revenue 56, 
41s continually decreaſing, and, ſooner or later, it tre; 
muſt be reduced to nothing, Whatever the ſub- ſun 
ſidies may be, the nations that pay them are Eu 
naturally inclined to get rid of them and the nie 
flighteſt pretence is ſufficient. Since from wil 
| fiſherman, thou haſt made thyſelf a temporal ann 
prince, become, as all good ſovereigns are, the vin 
promoter of agriculture, of the arts, of manu- do 
factures, of trade, and of population. Thou cou 
wilt then have no occaſion for a traffic that is niſh 
ſcandalous. Thou wilt reſtore to the labours of ſove 
man, the precious days which thou haſt deprived Wl the 
him of ; and thou wilt recover our veneration, 8 
which thou haſt loſt. Sis, | ſphe 

5 Tun finances of the Spaniſh continent of the 
Bt other hemiſphere were for a long time a myſten 5 
to the miniſtry themſelves. The chaos was in I 
| ſome meaſure. cleared up by M. de la Enſenads. 4 
Fach of the twelve years of his fortunate admi- t 


iſtration, the crown. receiyed from theſe coun- 
I | 1 8 ? | tries, 


— 
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et tries, or from. the duties they collected at the de- 8 21 © K 
dr parture and at the return of the fleets, 17% 19,448 5 
Ye livres 12 ſols“ . This reſource of government 
to hath ſince been much increaſed, both from the 

ch value of the new taxes, and from the ſtrictneſs 

of that hath been obſerved. in the collecting of the 

0 old ones. At preſent the public revenue of 

ſs Mexico, amounts to 54,000,000. livres ; that of 

hy Peru, to 27,000,000 livres 4; that of Guatimala, 

nd of the New Kingdom, of Chili, and of Paraguay 

at to. 9,100,000 livres 5d. This amounts in all to 


an 90,100,000 livres J. The local expences abſorb . 
$6,700,000 livres © ; ſo that there remain for the 
treaſury, 344500,000 livres. Add to this 
ſum, 20,584,450 livres ft ; which they receive in 
Europe itſelf upon the articles ſent to the colo- 
nies, or which are brought from thence, and it 
will be found that the court of Madrid draws 
annually, 553084, 450 livres {+ from it's pro- 
vinces in the New World. But all theſe riches 
do not enter into the royal coffers of the mother- 
country. Part of them is employed in the Spa- 
Is niſh iſlands in America, for the expence of 
of ſovereignty, and for the building of ſhips, | or for 
red the purchaſing of tobacco. 


1 Spalx had ſcarce diſcovered this other beni Deſtrudive 
rineip! 

ſphere, when ſhe ee the idea of a ſyſtem poo which 
5 | EY — 
er 738, 310 l. 78. 2d. . +2000 L...:. - 22 — 
in m 1,125,000 l. / 5 379,166 J. 138. 4d. New World, 
4x 3,754,166 J. 135. . 2,362, 5 l. e 
* 1,437,500. ++ 857.585 l. 88. 4d. 


tt 2,295,185 l. 85. 44. | 
| l unknow'n 


e HISTORY OR SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE | 
veg! 4 unknowen to the people of antiquity, but which 
— bach face been adopted by modern nations, that 

of taking into her hands all the productions of 
her colonies, and the whole care of ſupplying 
them with proviſions. In this view the govern- 
ment were not ſatisfied with forbidding theſe ney 
eſtabliſhments, under capital penalties, to hold 
any foreign "intercourſe; but they carried their 
ſtrictneſs fo far, as to render all communication 
between them impracticable, and to prohibit 
them from ſending any of their ſhips to the 
country from which they originally came. This 
ſpirit of jealouſy ſoon betrayed itſelf in the 
mother- country. The ſhips, indeed, were at firſt 
allowed to ſet out from different ports; but they 
were all obliged to return to Seville. The 
wealth, which this preference accumulated it 
this city; ſoon enabled it to obtain, that the 
ſhips ſhould be diſpatehed from it's harbour, as 
well as they were compelled to return to it. The 
. river, that waſhes it's walls, not being afterwards 
found conſiderable enough to receive the ſhips, 
which had gradually increaſed to a certain fize, 
it was the peninſula of Cadix, which became the 
general ſtaple. All foreign merchants, fertled in 
this port, which was become famous, were for- 
bidden to take a direct part in a trade of ſo lu- 
crative a nature. In vain did they repreſent, 
that as they conſumed the proviſions of the king- 
dom, as they paid the taxes, and as they en- 
couraged agriculture, induſtry, and navigation, 
they ought to be conſidered as citizens. Theſe 


reaſons were never attended to in a court where 
: cuſtom 
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opulent, and enlightened men, who: for. a long 
time paſt had alone kept up the connections 
between the Antient and. the New World, were. 
always obliged, with more diſguſt and inconve- 
nience than one would imagine, to cover their 
moſt trifling tranſactions under a Spaniſh name. 
Tan liberty, of undertaking voyages to the 


{trained with regard to the natives themſelves. 
The government took the reſolution of regus 
lating, every year, the number of ſhips that it 
was thought proper to ſend, and to fix the time 
of their ſetting out. It entered into their ſyſtem 
of politics, to render theſe voyages very unfre- 
quent, and the permiſſion to fit out a veſſel 
became a very ſignal favour. In order to obtain 
it, the capital of the empire was filled with in- 
trigues, and corruption was kept up in all the 
offices. 

Unvex the pretence of preventing frauds, of 


curing entire ſafety. to ſhips that were richly 
and formalities of every kind were multiplied to 
ſuch a degree, both in Europe and America, 
that the uſeleſs expences doubled the value of 


others, 


ruin of every thing. The articles exported to the 
other Hemuſphere,: were ſubjected to ſuch duties, 
Us 3 as 


1 was the ſupreme law. Theſe active, 9. 


great ſettiements that were forming on all des 
in the other Hemiſphere, was even much re- 


eſtabliſhing an invariable order, and of pro- 


laden, delays, viſitations, ſearchings, ſailors, 


ſome goods, and enhanced conſiderably mas of 


Tus opprafion of oh jr compleged.the | 


22 9. 
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as had never exiſted in any age, or on any part of 
the globe. The price even that had been given 
for them was taxed. The gold, on it's return, 

5 paid four per cent. and the ſilver nine. | 
22 Bur how was it poſſible that the court of 
court of Madrid ſhould be ſo grofsly deceived with reſpett 
Maar” in to their intereſts; or ſtill more, how was it pol- 
om of. ible they ſhould perſiſt in their error? Let us 
tem. endeavour, if we can, to find out the cauſes of ſo 

| -ſtrange an infatuation. 

Tus empire of the Spaniards over the Nen 
World was'eſtabliſhed in an age of ignorance and 
barbariſm, All the principles of government 
were then forgotten; and we need not certainly 
be ſurprized, that in the intoxication of theit 
victories, a ſet of proud conquerors ſhould not 
have reſtored knowlege, whjch had' been ba- 
niſhed from Europe for ten or twelve centuries 
paſt. | 
Ar this period of . en the court 
of Madrid did not conjecture that the ſettlements 
they were forming in another hemiſphere would 
only be uſeful, in as much as they ſhould pro- 
duce an encouragement of their agriculture, 
induſtry, and navigation, Far from making the 
colonies ſubordinate to the mother-country, i 
was, in ſome meaſure, the mother. country that 
was ſubordinate to the colonies. Every political 
economy was either neglected or diſdained; 
and the grandeur of the monarchy was viewed 
only in the gold and filver of America. The 
people were ſeized with the ſame ambition; and 

| abandoned their native country in multitudes to 

5 | 6 90 
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go in ſearch of theſe Mmetalb "Theſe immenſe wha 
continual emigrations, left a void in the popula- 
tion of the principal country,” which was not 


filled up by the reſort of foreigners, becauſe they 


were inceſſantly driven from it by price and the | 


ſpirit of intoleration. © 


Spain was confirmed, by ſucceſſes which were 
maintained rather. for a long time, in the falſe 
road ſhe had at firſt marked our for herſelf, An 
aſcendency which ſhe owed to circumſtances 
alone, appeared to her to be a neceſſary conſe- 


quence of her adminiſtration and her maxims. 


Tux calamities which afterwards invaded this | 


kingdom on all ſides, might poſſibly . have en- 
lightened it. An almoſt continued ſeries of 
wars, ſome more fatal than others, deprived ir 
of the tranquillity neceſſary to examine into the 
defects of a ſyſtem, which had been uninter- 
ruptedly purſued with the greateſt ſecurity. 

Tas knowlege ſucceſſively acquired, or, dif- 
fuſed by other nations, was very well calculated 


to refute and diffipate the errors of Spain. Whe- 


ther from pride or jealouſy, this nation obſtinately 
rejected the lights it might have obtained from 
it's riyals, or it's neighbours. | 

Ix default of foreign aids, the Spaniards, born 
with a ſpirit of reflection, and with penetrating 
ſagacity, might have. diſcovered many circum- 
ſtances of conſequence to their proſperity. This 


kind of genius, which was fit for every thing, 
unfortunately turned . itſelf towards cuntempla- 
tions which ond not but increaſe their miſ- 
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10 Al x vp; 5 debe 85 * -— oF | 
18 5 from early times, im- 

2 a. Jaw upon them ſelves, to” Supp ort the 
. meaſures, they 70 followed. ib order. at they 


might not be ſuſpeckeß of having ligh f. taken a 


reſo urion. EVegts, however diſgraceful. they 
_"s did not Aigen them, of. theſe Politics in 


their connections With Atnerica,. and. they were ; 


confirmed in them, by.1 the combined, or ſeparate 
e of a mayltirude of, corrupt or diſhoneſt 
"ag rents "who. inſured their own. Private fortune 
= he keeping vp. "of. univerſal. confulion. © 


AE miſchief, however, Was not felt from 


the fill, although ſome. celebrated” writers have 
 afferted this with confidence, According. to their 
opi inion, Spain, ſeeing. herſelf the miſtreſs of Ame- 
ries, yoluntatily renounced her manufactures and 
her EC Sock 3 an 5 WS never 
Entered, into 


„ 


5 e the? Ht 22 „ were 
. © _.- elfeemed the fineſt In" Europe, and the ſtuffs ok 
Fates found an adyantageolls wart Ib Jealy 1 
Auch ic che Levant. Other ; 


gave” freſh activity to tis ind 


cultivation of the lands, "which" 3 inſeparable 
__ fronvit# Had it berg "6therwiſe, how * ir poſ- 

ſible that chis mon could have invaded 

man ptovinces foſtained ſe many t 


bloody wars; paid ſo mt ny foreign and national 
_-froops; equipped ſuch numerous and nora 
er —— N in dhe > | 
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ment thought 1 remedy what they imagined tw 7 8 


renewing the antlent prohibition of 1 


r en. Shore, oh. 
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Ak and purchaſed traitars among them; 6b. 5 2 | 4 7 


verted all nations by their, intrigues z- and given 
the impulle to all political events? How = 


they have been che firſt, and, we the on 
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power of the pnixetle ? . 5 N 5 
\,BoT, all theſ; chertions 'gecalion ed: EET 4 VS > 

Sage of men; ſeyeral went oer int e 
New, World: this... other Hemiſphere, more, PEE . 


wealthy and more populous, required 2 0 n 
chagdiag and hands were 1 for all th 1 
labours,.. Then Spain was furniſhed With iq „ 
ſſtanee, and. her colonies were _ ſupplied . 5 
clothing, by foreign nations, where ſpecie as N 
ſtill ſcarce, and, conſequently, labour at a mo- 3 75 125 9 
derate price. In vain were they excluded fem 


this traffic by ſtrict regulations. Whether boy bs. Ka 8 2 
were friends or foes, they carried it on withou® | > 
intertuption, and with fueceſs, under the name ' —_ DES 


of the Spaniards, whoſe. .honefty” always de- 25 7 Sox. 
ſerved the higheſt” "encomiiims;* The 8 5 


be an evil, bur which was nothing more than 5; 
_ neceſſary confequence of the ſtate of "things; 8 15 „ 


either gold or ſilver. At Seville, and aftetwards | ES || 
at Cadix, ſome bravoes, called Metedores, Car- — 


ried the ingots upon the tamparts, and türe, ne _ 

them over to other Metedores, who were to dell. TD OS || || 
ver them to the boats that came up to receive 
them. This clatideftine' trade was never diſturbed ES RT || | 


to ſhut their eyes; More ſtrictneſs would only he 
ivy to . . * of” the e merchandieb; > 3 
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front the greater difficulty of obtaining the value 
of it. If, in conformity to the rigour of the 
ordonnances, any delinquent had been ſeized, 


tried, and condemned to death, and his property 


confiſcated, ſuch an atrocious act, far from pre- 
venting . the exportation of the metals, would 
have increaſed it; becauſe the perſons who had 


before been fatisfied with a moderate gratuity, 


requiring a falary proportioned to the danger 
they muſt incur, would have increaſed their 
profits by their riſks, and would have made a 
great deal of money go out, in order that they 


might have the more for themſelves. 


Suen was the ſtate of Spain, when ſhe herſelf 


voluntarily aggravated, her calamities by the ex- 


pulſion of the Moors. 

Tais nation had reigned for a long time, al- 
moſt over the whole of the peninſula, From 
one poſt to another, they were ſucceſſively driven 
to Granada; where, after a ten years conti- 
nuance of a bloody war, they were again forced, 


in 1492, to ſubmit to the yoke. By the terms 


of capitulation, they were to be allowed to fol- 
low, their .own form of worſhip; but the con- 
queror, under various pretences, ſoon wiſhed to 
deprive them of this ſacred right; and they took 
up arms in order to maintain it. Fortune de- 


dlared itſelf. againſt theſe unfortunate Muſſul- 


men; and numbers of them periſhed by the 
ſword. Others purchaſed the right of taking 
refuge in Africa; and the reſt were condemned 
to appear Chriſtians, | 

T a1s 


j 
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Tuts apparent compliance, with which Ferdi · | 
nand and Charles choſe to be ſatisfied, did not — 
meet with the approbation of Philip II. This 
perſecuting prince required that the ' Infidels 
ſhould be really of his religion. In the hope of 
engaging them to this more certainly, and in 
leſs time, he ordered, in 1568, that theſe people 
ſhould renounce their idiom, their names, their 
habits, cheir baths, their cuſtoms, ' and every 
thing that could diſtinguiſh them from his other 
ſubjects, Peſpotiſm was carried ſo far, as to for- 
bic them from changing their reſidence, without 
the conſent of the magiſtrate; from marrying, 
without the leave of the biſhop; from bearing 
arms, under any pretence whateyer; and even 
from having any in their poſſeſſion. An obſti- 
nate reſiſtance muſt have been the conſequence of 
fo blind an act of tyranny. Unfortunately, men 
who had no leader, no diſcipline, and no means 
of carrying on the war, could make none but 
unavailing efforts againſt numerous armies, 
accuſtomed to carnage, and commanded by ex- 
perienced generals, The inhabitants of the 
towns and country places, who had entered 
into the rebellion, were almoſt generally exter- 
minated, Servitude became the lot of all the 
priſoners of both ſexes. Thoſe even of the 
Moors who had remained quietly at home, were 
conveyed into the interior provinces of the king- 
dom, where they met 88175 nothing but infults 
and reproach. 
Tuts diſperſion, and this humiliation, did not 
produce the effect that was expected. The 
- Dos cruelties, 
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FEE eruelties, which were inceſſantly, renewed by a 


 ſanguinary tribunal, were got more availiog, 
| Ir appeared to the clergy, that the only way te- 
maining, Was ta expel from the monarchy all 
theſe enemies who ſo obſtinately perliſted | in their 


qoctrines. This was accompliſhed in 1610, 


notwithſtanding the oppoſition of ſome ſtateſ- 
men, and notwithſtanding: the ſtill, warmer ſolicit- 
ations of the grandees, Who kept in their, palaces, 
or on their domain, many flaves of. the nating 
that was perſecuted by ſuperſtition. pt 
Wr find from all accounts, that this proferip- 
tion deprived Spain of à million of inhabitants. 
Some authentic pieces, collected by Bleda, a 
prudent and contemporary writer, ſhew that his 


number muſt be reduced to four hundred and 
twenty; nine thouſand three hundred and four- 


teen. This was not the whole of the Moors that 
had eſcaped the fury of the wars, and the fana- 
ticiſm of the conquerars, or that remained from 
the emigrations, ſometimes tolerated and ſome- 
times « clandeſtine. . The government retained the 
vomen that were married to former Chriſtians, 
_ whoſe faith was not ſuſpicious to the biſhops, and 
all the children under ſeven years of age. 


In; the mean. while the ſtate loſt the 3 


tieth part of their population, and the moſt la- 
borious part, as the proſeribed and perſecuted 
ſects will always be. Whatever were the occu- 
pations of theſe people, whether their ſtrength 
was employed in the fields, in the manufactures, 
or in the meaneſt offices of ſociety, it is certain 
that a great deficiency was made in the labours, 

as 
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e THE EAST AND WEST INDIES: | 
23 well as in the tributes collectell. The burth 


which had been borne by che Infigels fell chiefly CIS 


open the weavers.” This additional weight drove 
many of them into Flanders and into Italy; 


while the reſt, without quitting" the countty, 


renbunced their profeſſion.” The ks of Valthcia, 
and the fine wool-of Andalüuſia and 'Caftile; 1 
no longer manufactured by the Spaniards. 
Tur treafury having no more e 


opprels, now oppreſſed the farmets. The taxes 


levied upon agriculture, were as ill jadgech us 
they were vatious and exceſſive.” Beſide general 


duties, "there were what the finanders Call extracts * 
dinary duties, "Which is a mode of evying mon | 


upon a ae clas of of citizebs; 3 a Kind of t 

unprofitable to the ſtare; and rvinous fo thoſe who 
wo taxed, and" which tends only to enrich, the 
perſon who hath "contrived it Theſe reſources 
proved inadequate to the urgent hecefitits of! go- 
vernment, and the financiers weré called upon to 
advance conſiderable ſums. At this period, they 
became maſters of the ſtate, and were empowered 
to farm out the ſeveral parts of their leaſe. This 
introduced a multitude of agents, and with them 


numberleſs reftraints and oppreſſions. The laws 


which theſe rapacious men were. allowed to ena, 
were only ſo many ſnares to ſeduce the honeſt 
and credulous. In proceſs of time, they uſurped 
the ſovereign authority, and found means to 
elude the royal tribunals, ' to Thu Judges for 
themſelves, and to pay them. 
Tux owners of the lands t were dend 


by this 1 either threw- up their eſtares, or 
3 neglected 


3% 
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B 929 neglected the improvement of them. That fer- 
— tie peninſula, which, though ſubject to frequent 


droughts, till afforded ſubſiſtence to thirteen or 
fourteen. millions of inhabitants before the diſ- 
covery of America, and had formerly been the 
anary of Rome and of all Italy, was ſoon over- 
read with thorns and briars. The pernicious 
cuſtom of fixing the price of corn was then 
nen and public granaries were eſtabliſhed 
in every province, which were conſequently ma- 
ed without either ſkill,. care, or honeſty, 
Selides, what adyantage could be expected to 
ariſe from ſuch precarious reſources? Hoy could 
it poſſibly « enter into any one's, thoughts, to lay 
reſtraints upon. the price of corn, in order to in- 
creaſe the quantity of it; to raiſe the price of 
| proviſions, in order to make them cheaper; or to 
> facilitate monopoly, in order to prevent it? 
Wan: once a nation hath begun to ee it 
ſeldom. recovers. itſelf. The loſs of population, 
of the manufactures, of trade, and of agricul- 
ture, was attended with the greateſt evils. While 
Europe was daily improving in knowlege, and 


all nations were animated with a ſpirit of induſtry, 
Spain wes falling into a ſtate of ination and bar- 


bariſm. The duties of the former cuſtoms, which 
were till ſuffered to remain upon goods, paſſing 
from one province to another, were carried to 


ſuch an exceſs, as to prevent all communication 


between them. Even the conveyance of money 
from one province to anothet, was prohibited. 
In a ſhort time, not the leaſt ſign of a road was to 
be ſeen.. Travellers were ſtopped at the — 
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of rivers, where there wWas neither bridge nor Þ oo! * 
boats. There was not a ſingle canal, or one na-. 


vigable river. People, the moſt ſuperſtitious i in 
the world, with regard to the obſervance of falt 
days, ſuffered their fiſheries to decline, and bought 
fſh every year to the amount of twelve millions“. 
Except a few ill-built veſſels deſtined for. their 
colonies, they had not a ſingle ſhip belonging to 

overnment in their harbours. _ Their coaſts lay 
expoſed to the depredations. of the Barbary cor- 
fairs. To avoid' theſe, they were obliged to 
freight upoh foreign bottoms, even the aviſes 
they ſent to the Canary iſlands and to America. 
Philip IV. "poſſeſſed of all the rich mines of 
America, at once found all his gold changed into 
copper, and was reduced to the neceſſity of 


making his copper coin bear almoſt, uy ſame 


value as that of ſilver. 


Tazsz were not the lth ite of the 
monarchy. Spain, from an abſurd and ſuperſti- 


tious veneration for the age of her conqueſts, 
ſcornfully rejected whatever was not practiſed in 


thoſe glorious days. The Spaniards ſaw all other 


nations growing more enlightened, more exaked, 


and more powerful, but thought it beneath them to 


copy after any one of them. An abſolute contempt 


for the improvements and cuſtoms of their neigh- 
bours, formed the diſtinguiſhing character of this 


people. 
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Tur inquiſition, that . tribunal, 
which was at firſt eſtabliſhed 19 e to op, ie | 


e. 
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progreſs of Judaiſin ind or the" 'Coran, kad e en⸗ 


| WS tirely altered the character of the Spaniards, It 


. 


had accuſtomed them to reſerye, to miſtruſt, and 
to jealouſy. And, indeed, how "ſhould it have 
been otherwiſe? When a ſon could accuſe his 
father, a mother her child and her huſband, a 
man his friend, or his fellow-citizen ; When mu- 
tual accuſations were the bent of all the paſſions; 
when a man might be ſeized upon in the midft 
of his children, and throw'n into a dark dungeon, 
by the ſatellites, either" in the day, or in the 


1 night. tine; When the crime laid 0 a man's 


A 


charge was, concealed from him; when a man 
_n compelled, to defend himſelf, and being in 

priſon for a fault which he had got committed, 
Was afterwards detained and tried for a ſecret 
fault which he had avowed; 1 when the trial was 
coed on, and - finiſhed, without confronting 
"the witneſſes ; when ſentence was pronounced 
without allowing the accuſed perſon to ſay any 
"ks in his defence: then men. accuſtomed 
dhe mielves to blood, and to the moſt atrocious 
nes: then their minds were filled with that 
ſpirit of fanaticiſm, which diſplayed itſelf ſo 
cruelly in both Hemiſpheres. Religious diſputes 
occaſioned, indeed, no diſturbances or ravages 
in Spain; but the nation remained in a ſtate of 
the moſt profound 'ignoratice. Such diſputes, 
though always abſurd in chemſelves, ſerve how- 
ever to exerciſe the mind. They induce men to 
read and reflect, to conſult.” antiquity, ſtudy 
hiſtory, the ancient languages; hence ariſes 
* 1 is n of true taſte. The 


ſubject 
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| fabje@t that firſt excited the exertion of the. mind, Þ 2 
ſoon becomes. . conſequence z. books. written _ 
verfidl points are negleRed, but the 
know lege they have diffuſed remains. 7 Religious 
matters are like thoſe active and volatile particles 
that exiſt in all bodies fit for fermentation. | 
They firſt occaſion a cloud in the liquor thar was 
before clear, but ſoon put the whole mals i in mo- 
tion. In this ferment, . they fly. off or ſink. to the 
bottom; and when the whole is depurated, no- 
thing remains but a ſoft, pleaſant, . and nutritive 
bold. But in the general ferment of theological 
diſputes, all, the refuſe fill continued in Spain, 
Superſtition had k ſo blinded the nation, that they * 
even gloried in their infatuation. 79 
INSTEAD of that energy. which could alone ani n 
mate the ſeveral parts of thoſe wide dominions ; 
that lay too much ſcattered, the Spaniards were 
ſo flow in their motions, that all buſineſs was im- 
peded. Such a vafiety of forms, Prgcautions, and 
deliberations were multiplied to prevent impo- 
fition, that they only put a Kop to eyery come op 
mercial tranſaction. Ws 925 
Tux wars in which the 8 were engaged, 
were as ill conducted as; their ſyſtem. of politics. 
A population, which was hardly ſufficient for the 
many garriſons they kept in Italy, in the Low 
Countries, in Africa, and in the Indies, rendered 
them incapable. of raiſing an army at home. At 
the firſt breaking out of a war, they were obliged 
to have recourſe to foreign troops. The few Spa- 
niards who were ſent to fight along with theſe 
mercenaries, were ſo far from being able to ma- 
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» 229 ox theſe young men being thus vitiated, they Sere 
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— equally enervated by theſe infamous connections, 


y 


which they did not even break off when. they 


59 entered into t the ſacred ties of matrimony... 
Dur of this: degenerate race ;were .choſen the s 


men who were to hold the reins of government. 


education, being a conſtant ſcene of idleneſs and 


corruption. They ſeldom diſcovered any ſenſe 


of virtue or principles of equity, or the leaſt 
deſire of promoting the happineſs.: of their fellow- 
creatures. They thought only of plundering the 


. provinces intruſted to their care, in order to 
_. diffipate in idleneſs- and profuſion at Madrid the 


fruits of their extortion. This conduct was al- 
ways purſued with impunity, though it often 
occaſioned ſeditions, eee ae 
and ſometimes revolutions. F 
Brsion theſe misfortunes, the 8 that were 


1 to Caſtile by marriage or conqueſt, con- 


tributed to complete the ruin of the Spaniſh 


Their adminiſtration. was. anſwerable to their 


. monarchy, The Low Countries did not afford a 


— ſufficiency to pay the garriſons that were kept to 


. defend them, Franche Comte ſupplied, nothing ; 
Sardinia, Sicily and the Milaneſe were even bur- 


denſome to government, The tributes of Naples 
f and Portugal were mort 
rragon, Valencia, Catalonia, Rovſillon;. the 
earic iſlands and Navarre, pretended they owed 
one the monarchy but a free gift, which 


was always ſettled by their deputies, but ſeldom 
to the ſatisfaction of a rapacious court, exhauſted 
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Wan the mother oountfy ns declining, the 
colonies co not poſſibly flouriſn. If the Spas: 
niards had underſtood their true intereſt, they 
would, perhaps, on the firſt diſcovery of Ames - 
rica, have been content with eſtabliſhing an equi of 
table intereourſe with the Indians, which would 
have ſettled a mutual dependence, and recipro- 


cal profits between the to nationb : The manu- 
factures of the Old World would have been 
bartered for the produce of the mines uf the new 


and wrought iron would have been exchanged for 
it's weight of uhwrought'filver. ' A laſting union, 
the neceſſary conſequenee'of à peaceable 'traffic; 

would have been eſtabliſned without bloodſhed 


or devaſtation. © Spain would equally haye 2 5 


mittreſs of Mexico and Peru; becuſe an ha- 
tion that cultivates tke arts, and does not em- 
municate the method by which it carries Hem 

on, will always have an evident ſuperiority 
| thoſe to whS-m it ſells it's mandfactures. 

Tais method of reaſoning was not adopted by 
the Spaniatds, © The eaſe with which they had 
ſubdued” the Indians, the aſcendant which Spain 
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hath ac- © 
cumulated 
on it's co. 


ES, 
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had aſſumed over all Europe, the natural pride 


Jp * 


of conquerofs, their ignorance of the true prin- 
_ clples of commerce; all theſe, and various other 
 . . cauſes, prevented them from eſtablithifg,'i in the 
New World, a ſyſtem. of f" government, founded 
upon! gobdprinciples. 47 F 
Tur depopulation of America was che melan⸗ 
choly effect of this irregulatity, The g Reps 
of the 'conquerors were marked with feats of 
blood. Aﬀeoniſhed'as much at their” on vidto- 
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B 28 4 x rits,. a8 ite, ſavages were at their defeats and in- 
. tonſcated With! their ſueceſe, they reſal vod to 
extirpate the people they had plundered. Inny- 
„ mergble-netions:diſappeared ſrom + face of the 
eur at chef arrival of theſabarbariansy and 
tobe horrid/ ſccnes of arvelty; have. hen aſeribed 
8 2355 to a thirſt of gold. and to a ſpirit oſ fanaticiſm. 
„Bur ine ferocious. diſpoſition. natural ta man, 
unreſtrained by the ſtarcoſ/ puniſnmentzꝭ or by any 
ſenſe of; ſhame, ad vnawed by the 8 
cĩyilised men, might ſo far ooneal ſratꝑ iche Spa- 
niatds the image of an rganiſation miar to theit 
on ( ſmilarity which-is: che. foundation, of all 
10 duties), as, to. ĩnduce themato,trgat their 
net diſcovered brethren a8: 4hey .did; the. wild 


ag little remorſe ; beſides, chat the cruelty ariſing 
from military exploits increaſes, in propgrtion to 
the dangers the ſoldiet hath gone through, to thoſe 
he now endures, ot to thoſe he, expects; Is he 
not f a more ſanguinary. uren remote 
countries chan at home, and do pot. the, ſenti; 
ments of humanity grow weaker, the more diſtant 
we are; from our native copnE J, It may likewiſe 
de conjectured that We. Who, on their 
firſt, hanging Were 708 OT. Gods,.., might: be 
afraid ot being detected Kt it's os mor maſſacred ; that they 
2 the.marks of kindneſs that were/ſhew'n 
1 gl that when once they. 1 begun fro ſhe ed 
. be e their, os by , Fequired 
I they. ſhould 77 de heir army, 
— y,of a ſmall aumbe os 755 
unded by. ag e de 
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beaſts, of: the other hemiſphere, and to doit with 


ves, 
1 K = 
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tives, whoſe language they did not undetſtand, 3 
and whoſe/cuſtoms-and manner they were ſtranr: 
n ſeiaed with a panic, either well or 
ill ⸗ grounded. 600 71 to W611 4863) $8 2951-1443 AO 
Tut Spaniards, the [deſcendants or Mlaves;.of 
che Viſigotha, like them, divided among them 
ſelves the deſert / lands, and the men who had 
eſcaped their ſword.:; » Moſt, of theſe, wretched 
victims did dot long ſurvives doomed, fo a te 
of ſlavery worſe than death. The lama ithat were 
occaſionally, eſtabliſhed, ip order to, alleyiste the 
 harddbips of thein ſeryitude, afforded them, hut 
ſmall relief. The. ſavages proud; and. rapacious 
(Spaniards, paid as little regard to the 
of a monarch wWho was too far remote: fig 
them, as to the tears of the poor | miſerable In- 
dians./ enim „ Wo eee, os il! 4 
Tut mines proved alla greater cauſe; of, de- 
ſtruction. ¶ Ever fince the diſcovery of America, 
the Spanlards had attended only to this ſpecies f a 
wealth, In vain did ſome men of more enligliu . 6 
-ened; angerftandingrexclaiim againſt this inſatuj—- ; 
tion: Let the gold remain where it is, ſaid they, 
{provided the ſurſade of the earth that couets t 
can but produce un dar of corn that will make 
bread; r blade of graſs to feed your ſheep. 
The oilly metrab you! really want is iron. Work 
it into ſaws, hamtrlers, and plough-ſhares, but 
not into weapons of deſtruction. The quantity 
of 'gold'requifite'for the purpoſes of exchange is 
ſo inconfſderable, that it is unneceffary to accu- 
mulate any gteat Mell f it. Ir is very inimate- 
e Weller à hundred ells of cloth or one 
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1 48 Fil K pound or twenty pounds vf gold, be given in ex · } 
— change. The Spaniards have aQed/like-the dog 4 

in the fable, that dropped the meat out of his 5 
f 

g 


mouth to bite at the image of it in the water; and 

Uxrosroxarry the Indians were the victims 

{of this fatal error. Thoſe unhappy men were 
ſent to work at a very great depth uinder ground, | 
Were they were deprived of day- light, of a free | 
and wholeſome air, and of the comfort of ming- 1 
. 
| 


2X ling their tears with thoſe of their friends and 
relations; and were doomed to dig their own 


_ in thoſe dark manſions, which now con- 4 
_ "rain more aſhes of the dead thanigold-duſt.” All b 
"the nations of the univerſe being incenſed at theſe 1 

| rbarities,” the "Spaniſh writers endeavoured to 4 
PE prove, that the working of the mines was not : 

A attended with any danger: but the evidence of . 

ETA the ſenſes teſtified the contrary, It Was well 4 
known that man could not dwell in the obſcure 4 

caverns of the earth, without ſuffering+ ſome | 

inconvenience with reſpect to his eye-light; that 4 

he could not breathe mercurial, ſulphureous, 4 

_ arſenical, and peſtilentiahvapourg, without injury G 

* | to his lungs; that pnwholeſome air could not be 4 
1 85 ee by the pores of the ſkin, or ſwallowed 6 
| | y the mouth, without ptejudice to the ſtomach, | 


and to the humours. "of the body. But men 
coming out of the mines, preſented. the i image of 
death under all it's forms; a tormentipg cough, 
a hideous atrophy, a melangholy maraſmus, with = 
 egpvulfions, contractions, and diſtortions, of. the 
| 1 The miners were th haye "2 
'6, 


wrinkles, | 
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wrinkles, debility, tremblings, and a declining * Sou 
life, at the age of che moſt vigorous health; 2d 
conſequently, far from giving any credit to the 
accounts of the Spaniards, their deceit excited 
indignation, When their Ser e Was n 
object e ridisult : 10 n eee 
Nununzxs ; of the a in 5 40 
thaſs means of deſtruction, and to withdraw 
themſelves from other acts of European tyranny, 
took refuge in the - foreſts,” and among inacceſ- 
ſible mountains. In theſe rough and wild cli- 
mates, they contracted a ferocious, diſpoſition, 
which frequently; diſtreſſed their mertileſs op- 
preſſors, and en 4 5 of n blood- 
ſheds; s nv ? AA 
E "2 e e ee ſo far, 
ö that the men, in order not to leave behind them 
ö any heirs of their misfortunes, reſulved unani- 
mouſly to have no connection with the women. 
This abſtinence from the moſt natural dere i im- 
planted in human nature, which is the diby 5 
inſtance of the kind eyer recorded in hiftoxy, : 
ſeems to have. been reſerved. to the, æra of the 
5 diſcovery . of the New. World, as a perpetual 
monument of _ Spaniſh, tyranny. „What. m 
could the Americans oppoſe to this thirſt of de- 
ſtruction, than the horrid vow of ceaſing to per- 
petuate their poſterity? Thus the earth was ſtained 
vith the blood of the fathers, and deprived of the 
ſucceeding generation. 
| | _ From this period the country ny to lie 
WH. - vader a curſe with reſpe& to theſe barbarous con- 
| * f «The empire had founded began to 
- | 5 tend 
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HISTORY OF/SETTLEMENTS/AND! TRADE 


* tend to general deſtruction. Profligacy and cor- 
Wn ption made a rapid progreſs among them. The 


Der e e 


moſt important fortreſſes were ſuffered to decay. 


The country was left without arms on magazines. 


The ſoldiers who were neither exerciſed, fed, nor 
clothed, became beggars or thieves. The fit 
principles of war and navigation were forgotten; 


as Well as the very names of the inſtruments made 


uſe of in thoſe two neceſſary arts. 1011 39 1 Lane, 

Tap conſiſted only in the art of cheating. 
The gold and ſilver, which were to be brought 
into the king's coffers, were fraudulently: dimi- 
niſhed; and reduced to a fourth patt of the ſum 
they ought to have produced. All orders of men, 
corrupted by avarice, united their efforts to pre- 
vent a true ſtate of things from being laid before 
the throne, or to ſcreen thoſe perſons: who had 


rendeted themſelves obhoxious to the law. The 


. magiſtrates of every rank and degree always 
-unanimoullyuexerted themſelves to ſupport each 
Other in their injuſtice. FIT ett di 5 10 


Tux ſcene f Evtifulion decafiotien by theſe ex- 
*t6reions) intradbed the fatal erpedient of; all il 


Berne "Rates; that of numberlefs taxes tit 
>fetthed' as if govertiment' had two objects in! 5 
"to put a. ſtop rs every. Kind of induſtr ry, and to 


1 "increaſe oppreſſion. 7 e 


© Tonorancs kept | pace with injuſtice, . _ Europe 
"was 1 not then much enlightened, . $4581 tl he know- 


lege that began to diffuſe itlelf j in this varter of 


"the globe, was re} efted' by Sr a + In the mean 


while, a thicker 063 was ſpread * America. 
18 The 
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there. „bi od 10 vol oel! yd. Dine 28 
As lignorance is always favoutable-to/ ſuperſti⸗ 
tion; the miniſters of religion, rather mote en- 


31s 


The moſt limple.notions,:-upgn,objecs of che“ 00K 
greateſt importance: were entirely. obliterated won 


lightened than 4he-coloniſts,)afſumed-& ſuperiotity wee 


over them in the management of all- public 
affairs. ¶ Being more: ſecure) of impunity; they 
were always the maſt forward: to break through 
the laws ofojuſtice, and through allrules of mos 
rality; and adecency . The leaſt corrupt among 
them became traders, and the reſt availed them - 
ſelves of, their oceleſtaſtical power to extort from 
the Indians alll they were poſſeſſed of 510 575 
Tu hatred which aroſe betu cen the Spaniards 
born in Ametieu, and thoſe who! came from EU 
rope; completed their ruin. The court had ine 
prudently laid the foundation of theſe unhappy 
diviſions, The Creoles had been fille "Fepres 
ſentedi as littleoberteÞ than barbarians" 
of the ſame character as Indians: 0 Theyirhought 
they could not depend upon their {icithy! cohναge 
or fidelity / and therefore determined to exdlate 
them from all: places ofi eruſt and profit. Phfs 
injurious reſolution” irritated the Creoles:® The 
Spaniards; whocwerecinveſted with authority ovei 
them, were ſo far from endeavouring to reconcile 
them, that they ſtodied, on the contrary, to e. 
aſperate them by humiliating partialities. This 
produced an inveterate hatred between theſe two 
orders of men, one of which was loaded with 
favours, and the other ſtigmatized with diſgrace, 
tee hath often broken out'in' ſuch'a 

manner 
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is . HISTORY OF SETTEEMENTS AND TRADE 


. VooRk munüer as to endaniger-the dominion of the mo- 
— ther=country im the New World This diſcord 


was fomented by the clergy on both ſides, Who 
eee eee, n EY 
diforders. IS 1321 os oigiidt 12 I 8 10. 


ebene, J Ir dA pleaſing taſſæ to us be able . think, 


from . aid to write, that the condition of Spin ig every 
day improving. No longer do the nohility affect 
hoſe airs of independence which ſo es em- 
barraſs the government. Men of n6 rank; but 
of ability, have riſen tothe direction of public 
affairs, which, for too long a time, was confined 
tod perſons of high birth. The countries which 

are more populous and better cultivated, yield 


ſewer g briars and, more harveſts. From the 


manufactures of Grenada, of Malaga, of Seville, 
of Priego, of Toledg, of Talavera, and eſpe · 
cially: of Valentia, ſilks are produced which are 


in ſome repute, and which deſerve it. The 


manufacturers of Saint Ildeſonſo futniſh very 


Eſcaray ſupply clothes and ſcarlets 3 and thoſe of 
Madrid, hats, ribbands, tapeſtry, and porcelain, 
All Catalonia is filled with manufactures of arms 
and toys, of ſilk ſtockings and handkerchiefs, of 
printed cottons;;of common woollen goods, and 


of gold and ſilver and other laces) Communi- 


cations are beginning to be opened between the 


capital and the provinces, and theſe; magnificent . 


roads are planted with uſeful or agreeable trees. 
Canals for watering or navigation are digged, the 
plan of which, ſuggeſted by foreigners, bad ſo 


long diſguſted the pride of the miniſtry; and that 


of 
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beautiful mirrors; thoſe of Guadalaxara and of 
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of che people. Excellent manuſactures Sins © 'AS * 
printing executed with much taſte, and ſocieties — 


conſecrated, to, arts of elegance. and utility, and to 
the ſciences, vill ſooner or later diſpel prejudice 
and ignorance, theſe wiſe eſtabliſhments, will, be 


ſeconded by the young men whom the miniſtry. 
ſend for inſtruction into thoſe countries, the glory 


and proſperity of which hath been extended by 
their knowlege. . The erroneous ſyſtem of tri- 
butes, ſo difficult. to correct, hath already under- 
gone very material reſormationa. The national 
revenue, formerly-: -fo limited, hath ariſen, as it is 
ſaid, to 149,400,000 livres “. If the terrier, 
which the court of Madrid-is occupied i in making 
ſince the year, 1749s be ſettled on good principles, 
and if it be carried into execution, the. treaſury 
will again find it's reſources increaſe, and the pr; 
ſons who contribute will be relieved. 

Ar the death of the Emperor Charles V. the 
public treaſury was ſo much burthened, chat it 


was deliberated whether it would not be proper 


to annul ſo many fatal epgagements. Theſe 
amounted. to A thouſand million of livres F, or 


perhaps more, under the uneaſy and turbulent 


reign of his ſon Philip. The intereſt of the ſums 
advanced-to Go dae, abſorbed, th 1688, all 
the produce of the taxes ; and it then beende ne- 
celfary to have recourſe to an entire bankruptcy. 


The events ſubſequent to this great criſis were 
all of them ſo unfortunate, that the finances fell 


. into the ſame ſtate of confuſion from 


base, 4 41; 656.666 l. 138 42 
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which le deſpefate but aeeefſary! reftliition” had 


2 eitritated them. In the Be ming oF the centuty, 
4 mofe \enlighteried adininiltriticn” eſtabliſhed x 


ſyſtem of order TH the recoveries; "an@a'"regula- 
in the ex pences, which odd zwe Hberated 
the ſtate,” had it not been för 'the'revolvtions 
—5 ſutceeeded each other, with a degree of ra- 
7 Which it Is Uifitule to race. Nevertheleſs, 

5 155 59, the debts öf the crown amglinted to no 


mofe chan 160, 600,000 of livres'®,” which rect. 


fand left in hiis coffers. His ever employed 
half of this fu in liquidating ſortie debts; thereſt 


of it was conſumed in che wa 1 Portugal, in the 


zugmentation of the havy, "and in 4 multkrade of 
marry chat Were neceſfary*t robe the mo. 


I Süd 


"ing et NY centuries of | A 


Wu 5 15 5 52 parte of 1 


n crention hath alſo | been paid 
#0. 15 27 1 a Wk e the Proſpe- 
rity.. © of, * their colonies, eir, goyernors have 
been cheſeg with more Fare, and better ſuperin- 
tended. Some of the vices, . hand, inſinuated 


them elves into the tribunals ave. been, reform- 


ed; 1 "all the branches of Fe have been | 
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Tuxsn firſt ſteps towards 1 muſt 2 2 * 
de an inducement” to the Spaniſh” miniſtry | te - 
hope, that a good form of gobernment may be — — 
eltabliſned when the true principles on which it wa h, 
is founded ſball be once know'n, and the pro- fas in 
per means made uſe of to effect it. The cha- in Ame- 
rater of the nation is not an invincible obſtacle 
to this change, as it is too generally thought to 
be. Indolence is not ſo natural to the Spaniards 

as we imagine. If we look bach to thoſe times 
in which this unfavourable prejudice was firſt en- 
rertained, 1 we ſhall find that this want of acti- 
vity did not extend to every thing; and that if 
Spain was inactive at home, ſhe was not ſo 

abroad, but was inceſſantly diſturbing the repoſe 

of her neighbours. Her idleneſs proceeds in 
ſome degree from fooliſh. pride. Becauſe the no- 
bility were unemployed, the people imagined it 
was a mark of nobility to do nothing. They all 
wanted to enjoy the ſame prerogative z and the 
ſtarved, half · naked Spaniard, careleſsly ſitting on 
the ground, looks with pity on his neighbours, 
who are well clothed, live well, work, and laugh 
at his folly. The one, from a moiive of pride, 
deſpiſes the conyeniences of | life; while 
other, from, a principle. of vanity, endeavours 
to acquire, them, The climate had made 
the Spaniard abſtemious, and indigence hath 
rendered him more ſo. The mankiſh ſpirit, to 
which he hath, long been ſubject, makes him 
conſider poverty, which is occaſioned by his 
mae 28 4 Fire, } 9 * bath no property, hs © 
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HISTORY: or SETTLEMENTS AND; TRADE - 
eovets none i bor his averſion for W is euer 


. ſtill than his contempt for riches. 


19 * 
is 


Tuar poor and proud people don nothing leſs, 


Hof their ancient character; but an inmimoderate, © 
ſondneſs for every thing that-hath/the' appearance 
of grandeur. They muſt be flattered with chi- 

merical ideas; and animated with the ſtrongeſt 


hopes of glory. The ſatisfaction they feel in de- 
pending on none but the crown ſince the abaſe- 


ment of the gundees, makes them receive all: 


that comes from the court with reſpect and confi-: 


dente. This powerful influence might be made 


ſubſervient to their happineſs. Some means 
might be contrived to perſdade them that la 
bour is honourable, and the nation will ſoon be- 
come what it was before the diſcovery of Ame · 


rica, in thoſe glorious times, when, without any 
füoreign aid, "— ee * e ve had all 


Europe. 
WHEN the' Jag: of this e is once 


Tropesiy directed, and they are brought to be 


aſhamed of their haughty ſpirit of indolence, 


other evils muſt be attended to. The moſt de- 
ſtructive to the bulk of the nation is the want of 


population. Well-governed colonies will natu- 
rally increaſe the population of the mother-coun- 

try, which on her part promotes the increaſe of 
their's, by ſupplying them with advantageous 
marts for the produce of their induſtry. It is on 
this plan, alike incereſting to humanity and found 


policy, that the more enlightened nations of the 


Old * have forined their ſettlements in 


the 


m ThE BAST AND WES 


the New one, This wiſe, and, cds * * 
been univerſally crowned vith ſucceſs, * Spain — 
alone, which had formed her ſyſtem in a darker 
age, hath ſeen ber population decreaſe, at home, 
in proportion as her poſſeſſions increaſed ahrogd. 
Way the diſproportion betwean the extent of 
a territory and i it's inhabitants is nat extreme, the 
balance , may be gradually: reſtored. by. aQivity, 
«:conomy, great eneouragements given to matri- 
mony, and a lang peace, Spain, which, accord - 
ing to the exact account taken i in 1768, hath no 
more than nine millions three hundred and ſexen 
thouſand, eight hundred and four inhabitants of 
every age and ſex, and which doth not reckon, i 0 
her colonies, the tenth part of the individual. 
that would be neceſſary, to cultivate them, can-. 
not remedy this evil either at home or abroad, 
without new and. extraordinary efforts, To in- 
creaſe the laborious claſſes of men, there, muſt be 
a reduction of the clergy, w who, eneryate and de- | 
ſtroy the ſtate... Two thirds of her military force | 
muſt be aboliſhed, and theſe ſoldiers muſt be 
employed in the arts ; ſinge the connection with 
France, and the weakneſs of Portugal, no longer 
render them neceſſary. The government muſt 
apply itſelf to alleviate the burdens, of the people 
as ſoon as it's. poſſeſſions in both herpil heres 
are extricated from that confubon and..diſorger 
into which they had been throw'n, for. theſe two | 
centuries paſt, through the effects of indolence, 
ignoranee,, and tyranny... But i it is firſt abſolutely Þ 
neceſſary that the infamous "IAG: of the i gar 
ſition ſhould. be. aboliſhed. | 52 C1 bes ic Dre +. 
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Soprbögfricuf vulte ver way. de the reaſon of 
— lh 'prevalls*artizog Alb nitivns,” whether (rude: or 
cio mend. At Protec endoubtealy fror the fear 
ol coll, "itt from the"igttorante bf ts cniſes, 
A Veufeuy⸗ hv fern hes te ls ff. 
 eferifi®t6? prEN i inthe minds of lle nien. 
'Thecenaniitievef mature; plignes; RekHeſ,” un- 
: ForRRerſ> Geidents; de ve: phænetmend, all 
the latefit featifes of pair whdideath, art fo uni- 
verkel n Earth, bfi it woüld be very ſurprifing if 
War bälle bt ber dee pd affected with them in 
5 y and in every age. 000 lc 
| ö Ye date ren, IF always ade Fn. 
«4 Gesch "or ce dern magaified" in Pfoportſon 
101 nötanee and blibifith. It mut have given 
vid to ente Wör flip or the elements that are moſt 
sfr üttide tothe earth; "Niel" as Manifefb them- 
(ches ia invgcbtiene e totiffagtations, and plagues; 
Ack to the — G anne; -whethi Pom. 
898 eee böt⸗ kw hoxiou;” Hence 
cod mitt Have ar e worſhip ef men who 
avs nt tr ene Murthy Mäpkind, of 
OE HY of fortugltEirnpdſtors G work. 
ers f Piodigics; appärentty g o e Dat; and 
the *worthip Gk ih vilible; peri beings, 
- fuppoſed ro his conctated in every ſpekturdenk of 
e Refiction and: t the ſtudy of nature, 
mak have ihfenfbiy jeffened che noffiber of theſe 
in viſible agents, and tlie Human mind miſt have 
ric from Ar ry her theiſin bot ef Laſt ſimple 
and fobhme ea will always have remained im- 
ee nfuled in the winds of che vulgar, 
and mixed with a muldride of errors and fancies. 
Freazaue 5 REVEL ATIOx 
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\ ReyeLaTtion/ had confirmed and perfected the 
dea of the doctrine of the unity of God; and, 


prthaps, a more pure religion would then have 


who poured in upon the ſeveral provinces of the 


Roman empire, brought along with them their 
own ſacred prejudices, which could not be diſ- 
pelled but by other fables. Unfortunately, Chriſt- 
ianity was preached to men incapable of under- 
ſtanding it rhoroughly. They would not em- 
brace it; unleſs it were attended with that exter- 


nal pomp and ſhew in which ignorance delights. 


Intereſted; motives, burdened it, and debaſed it 
more and more wich other obſeryanees, and con- 
ſtantly invented nem doctrines and miracles, 
which were the more revered as they were the leſs 


credible. The nations, engaged during twelve 
centuries in dividing and conteſting about the ſe- 
veral provinces of an univerſal monarchy which 
one nation had formed in leſs than two hundred 


years, admitted; without examination, all the errors 
which the prieſts, after much controverſy, had 
agreed to teach the multitude. But the clergy, too 
numerous to maintain any unaniinity of opinion, 
had fomented the ſeeds of diviſion, which muſt 
ſooner. or later be communicatedito the people; 
The time came, ben the ſame ſpirit of ambition 
and avarice that actuated the whole church, ex- 
erted itſelf with great animoſity againſt many ſu- 
fai that were univerſally adopted. 

As it was from cuſtom that the people had re- 
ceived” all thoſe puerile notions which they had 
n themſelves to be deluded into, and that 

1 2 they 
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they were not attached | to thei: from national 
principles or party ſpirit, thoſe who: were moſt 
mere! 0 in Kg * . were 1 to 


ak % 


Nord 4 wre. % every 'bne to Lene ahd 


determine finally upon the religious principles he 


had been taught. Though the multicude wee in- 
capable of undertaking this diſcuſſſon, yet every 
man plomed himſelf. upon having the privilege 


to determine on a fubje& in which his moſt ya- 


wable and moſt important intereſts were con- 
cerned, The commotion was: ſo univerſal, that 
the new opinions would in all probability have 
triumphed totally over the old, had not the magi · 


ſtracy thought it their intereſt to ſtem the torrent. 
Implicit bet ience was as necefary for the ſupport 


of the ſopreme power, as for that of religlon, and 
was the ſureſt foundation of it's authority ; that 
power began therefore to be alarmed, leſt thoſe 


who had overturned the old and firm founda- 


| tions of the Roman hierarchy, might next pro- 


ceed to examine into it's. own! prerogatives. The 
republican. ſpirit which naturally ſpread itſelf 
among the reformed, FR wed to f wp 


diſtruſt. 


Tux kings of Speln; more e of heir 
power than other ſovereigns, endeavoured to ſup- 
port it, by eſtabliſhing a more uniſdrm ſyſtem of 
ſuperſtition. They were not ſenſible that the 


opinions cf men. concerning an unknown Being, 
* ; 5 : 4 cannot 
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cannot be all the fame. 10 vain did redfon en- W al 
poſtulate with, thoſe) weak! metarchs, "alleging! was 
that no Power! had a right to preſeribe to men 
what they were to think; that ſbciety, in order 
to ſupport irfelfy. is under no poteffity of reſtrain« 
ing the freedom of the ſoul that to compel 
men to ſubſcribe to certain articles of faith, is to 
exact a falſe: oath, which makes à man a traitor 
to his conſcience, in order that he may be a falth- 
ful ſubje&z; and that a citizen who ſerves his 
country, is, in à political fight, preferable to him 
who is orthodox to no purpoſe. Theſe perma- 
nent and inconteſtible principles were not at- 
tended ta. They were avefruſed by che proſpect 
of great advantage, and till more by the furious 
clamours of a multitüde of fanatical prieſts, ho 
haſtened to aſſume the ſupreme authority. The 
prince, thus reduced to become their flave; was 
forced to abandon; his ſubjects to their caprices; / 
to ſuffer them to be oppteſſed, and to become an 
idle ſpectator of che cruelties exerciſed againſt 
them. From that time, ſuperſtitious manners, 
beneficial only to the prieſthood, became preju- 
dicial to ſociety. A people thus corrupt and 
degenerate, wete the moſt cruel of any. Their 
obedience to the monarch was ſubordinate to the 
will of the prieſt, vho oppreſſed every other 8 
power, and was in fact the ſovereign of the ſtate. 

Inacrron was the neceſſary conſequence of a 
ſuperſtition that enervated all the faculties of the 
ſoul. The project which the Romans formed 
ſrom their earlieſt origin, of becoming maſters of 
ihe world, ſhewed irfelf even in tlieir religion. It 

pr 3 was 
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was Victory, Bellona, Fortune, the genius of the 


— Rn people, Rome herſelf, that were their 


gods. A nation that endeavoured to imitate their 
example, and thought of becoming conquerors, 
adopted a monkiſh government, which hath de- 
ſtroyed every proſpect of ſuceeſs, and will effec- 
tually prevent their reſtorationteither in Spain or 


America, unleſs this kind of government be to- 


rally: ſubverted, and every idea of the horror it 
excites obliterated with it. The ſuppreſſion of 
the inquiſition muſt certainly haſten this great 
change; and it is a pleaſing expectation to think, 
that if the court of Madrid will not determine 
upon this neceſſary ſtep, they will one day be 
compelled to it by a humane conqueror, who will 
inſert it as the firſt article in a treaty of peace, 
that the Autor da: fi Shall be aboliſbed in all tht _ 
ane both. in Europe and America. 
Tuts ſtep; however neceſſary it may be to- 
Wen the beſtoration of the monarchy, is not 
alone fufficient. Though Spain hath employed 
more art to conceal her weakneſs, than was neceſ- 
ſary to enable her to acquire ſtrength, the world 
is not unacquainted with the diſorders ſhe la- 


bours under. They have taken ſo deep a root, 


and are of ſo inveterate a nature, that they can- 
not he remedied without foreign aids. If ſhe will 
but ſubmit to accept them, ſhe will ſoon {ee her 
provinces in both hemiſpheres filled with new 
inhabitants, who will bring with them number- 
leſs branches of induſtry. The northern and 
ſouthern nations, actuated by that paſſion for 
niches which is the e of the preſent 

| | 8 gage, 


|. 
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age, vill geboren multitudes co the regions, that. ff. 
are throw open tog, them Emulation. b 
riches ol the public, ill. increaſe in proportion to 
thoſe gf individuals ; And. thoſe, whichthaverbeen 
acquitech by foreigners: ill / become an national 
wealth, tut / they be permitted to enjoyubem With 
that ſegurity, latisfaction, and diſtinctions which | 
may induce them to forget their native cauatxꝝ :/ 
Span would ſoon, ſee her population dncreiſe 
to the degree ſhe would wiſh, if ſue not only ad- 
mitted perſons; of her oumn perſuaſion: hut even 
encouraged, indiſcriminately, all ſects to ſeitle 
among chem. This might q be done wt hout 
injury tothe principles oſ religion, andy with - 
out deviating ſrom the maxicms of true policy. 
Well regulated governments are nat; diſturbed by 
the dixerſity of opinions that prevail in them; 
neither doth Chriſtianitya rightly undenſt ond pro- 
lcribe a liberty of conſciencęe. The truth of theſe 
maxims hath, been a,clearly,demonftrateds, that 
they, ganpot fail of being ſoon. adgpreqas a rule 
to. all, nations that. arę in any degtee ęnlighiened. 
Wũzx the Spaniards have once progured a ſuf- 
gien number of men, they will then think of 
employing them ia the moſt advantageous man- 
ner. The anxiety they felt to ſee the treaſuates of 
America paſs into the hands of their rivals and 
enemies, made them amagine that the revival of 
their manufactures was the only method that could 
enable them ;to ; retain part of thoſe treaſures at 
home. Suchsof their writers upon finance! as 
have inſiſſed upon this ſyſtem, appear to us to he 
in ee % As long as the people, Who are in 
ates | | Y 4 CO 
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„e peſſamon of thoſe manufuctures 'Whigh\ ferve b 
— ſupply the demands vf RHmerica; will attend to 
the: preiet vation of them thoſe whichihay be at- 
tempted to beoeſtabliſhed in other parts, will 
 fearce be able to vie witlu tiiem Theft aan. 


0 

1 

* 

in 

di 

factuters may pe poſſibiy ptocure the materiale and 2 
workmanſhip: at us reaſonable a rate: but ſome ſh 
centuries muſt -paſs before they can be able te m 
attain to the ſame degree of expedition and per- ay 
fectian in the, ND e. Nothing ebuld effect this th 
great change but ſuch a revolution ag would ph 
convey the beſt foreign, workmen, and the moſt fa 
ſkilful artiſts to Spain. „Till this period ſhall ar- pe 
riveywhich; docs not ſeem rerpurers day attempts me 
that: are made-will-notiberfuccefatulis tt kit 
WIS may proceed ſtill further and venture to ſar 
affirm; that though it ſnould be in rhe-power-of nal 
Spain to procure a ſuperiority in the manufactures if 
reſpectiag articles of luxury, ſhe dught not to do tro 
it. A tranſient ſucceſs would be productive of en! 
total ruin. Let us ſuppoſe that Spain can furniſh pre 
all che commodities that are wanted in her co- the 
logics I the immenſo treaſures this trade will lan 
bring in, wül all center in home circulation, exp 
and the eonſequence will be, that the coin will anc 
bak zn valne. This plenty of ſpecie will cer- tiy 
tainly ocgaſion a dearneſs of proviſions, and en- diri 
hance the price of labour. There will be no ſuc 
proportign, between the price Spain muſt require he. 
tor, her manufactures, and that which the neigh- con 
bouring nations will ſell their's for. Theſe, be- for 
ing able to afford their commodities cheaper, his 


will e the r to take them, becauſe an 15 
5 exorbitant | 
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ckorbitant profit will ſurmaunt every obſtacle,” 5 9 958. K 
The Spaniſtvartificers, deſtitum of employment} Gaya 
will be reductd . to the neovſſity of ſeckingrforiit 
in other platra, and Spain will of both her i 
duſtry and der populations 4/07 SI g vd 195103! 
sSꝛwer then it is Itnpoſſible thut the Spamards 
ſhould keep the whble produce of the Her 
mines in their n hands; and finc they mut ufl2 
avoidably rave it With the feſt ef Evrope;” . 
ſhould exert all their policy to 4 
part of itz to enalee "the befaftee fcline ib ther 
favour ; and in order to fender ters add 
permanent, ebey muſt be ſatisfled with ER 
moderate. They will ſecure on. | 
kind of ſuperiority'by the practice of the necef 

fary arts; and the plenty amn their 
natural produttions, Rlgoft 4 vet tx vertu. 
Tur Spanim miniſtry Have beck Nallele br ie 
truth, but ha been deceived in the pm they 
entertained xhat the manufactures were the chief 
promoters of ugriculture It: is certain} however,” 
that they contribute to promote ens culture of 
lands. They are even neceſſury, wherever the 
expence of tranſport puts a ſtop to the circulation 
and conſurnption of the produce, ſo that the cul- 
tivator is at a loſs how to diſpoſe of his comme 
dities. Zut in all other caſes, the farmer can 
ſucceed without the afliftatice of manufactures. IF 
he can but diſpoſe of his produce, ke is under no 
concern, whether it be for local conſumption, or 
for trade and . engages and Will 80 on with 
his tillage, £5; Be +9: 1© 43>} 5 * 


PE 


390 © M's, Spain annvally ſells far exportation, in wool, 
au, ol, wine, iron, and kalipto dhe amount of 
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abovereiglity mihions of livres . Thaſe exports, 
moſt of which canngt / be replaced from any ſoil 
in Europe, will admit of immenſe augmentation. 

They will be ſufficient, independent of what the 

Spaniards receive from the Indies, to pay for all 
the foreign. goods that can be conſumed in the 
nation. We grant, that by thus ſending their un- 
wrought produce to other countries they will. in- 
creaſe their population, Wealth, and power; but 
they will promote a more certain and more bene- 
ficial kind of induſtry at home, Pheir political 
influence will; ſoon: claim a relative ſuperiotity, 
and the nation employed in agriculture; will ſoon 
become mas fs han tha * gonfines itſelf to 
manufactures zendtiat⸗ ray A 10 
43 ama inovenſe. theſe adyan- 
tages; and will, be beneficial co Spain, both by 
her gold and ſilver, and by her commnodities. 

Wx have none but vague notions concern- 
ing the quantity of metals and f proviſions 
which the Old World received from the New, 


in the early periods after the Conqueſt. Our 


| knowlege of thoſe points inereaſes, in proportion 
as we draw nearer to modern times. At pre- 
ſent, Spain receives annually, from the continent 
of America, 89, g. 2 livres 1 in gold; or in 
. ang 3136535902. hs in productions; 
e ene 411 Sn £9167 15 
333373371 65. 3. 7 #> mae. Fo 8d. 
= 1,443,912 l. 118, 8d | 2 
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which» makesy in tine whole, 123,748,954 liyres 9. 3-2 
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Taking this calculation for a rule, it will be ſound· | 


that the mother · country hath receiyed from it's 


colonies in the ſpace of two hundred a cightys: | 


ſeven yeata, 954905394947 98 livres f.. 

Ir muſt be acknowleged, that à leſs quanticy 
of productions was received formerly than ia at 
preſent; but, on the other hand, the mines were, 
more plentiful, If Ve chooſe to reckon the me- 
tals only, Spain will have received no more than, 
25,57042794924-Jivres Þ and we ſhall then ſtrike 


out of the os We livres 4; 
| of production. 3 91 94. 3 +145 M$. 


Tazre would be a poſtbiliryieri increaſing! this: 
maſs of metals and productions. For the firſt 
of theſe objects, it would be ſufficient that the 
government ſnould ſend: over to America ſome 
perſons ſkilled in metallurgy, and make the con- 
ditions eaſier on which they allow the working: of 
the mines. But this would be only a tranſient 


advantage, ſince it is undeniable chat / gold and 


filver are not to be confidered as riches; but only 
as the repreſentations of them. Theſe:figns are 
indeed very durable, as they ought to be to an- 
ſwer their deſtination. But the more they are 
multiplied, the more they loſe of their value, be- 
cauſe they ſerve to repreſent. fewer things. In 


proportion as they are become more common 
ſince the diſcovery of America, every ching is in- 
en in Vale; twee, chmcen and four times 


E. 


5 1 1. 70 14 | + Der RTE 18. 6d. 
1 1069, 428,330 l. 38. 40. $ 414-492,912 1. 98s. 4d. 
beyond 
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B O dre beyond what it was before. . The produce of the 
— mines hath oonſtantly decreaſed, and the expeace 
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of working them hart been continually greater, 
FT he N which inclines more and more to 
the loſing ſide, may fo far deſtroy. the equipoiſe, 
that it may be found neceſſary to drop this ſoutce 
of wealth. But at all events, it will be adviſcable 
to render theſe operations more ſimple, and to 
try evety poſſible method to make this Ader ter 
deſtructive to ehe human Face'\than it | hath 
been hitherto, There is another fource of pro- 
ſperity for Spain, which will be. ſo far from de- 
creaſing,; that it will daily gather bew Arengch; 
and that is agriculture. N 75 
-Syca. is the important end which the Gal 


Madrid muſt endeavour to compass. If by 


placing the metals in that infetibr rank which be- 


longs to them, they reſolve to lay the foundation 


of the public felicicy on the productions that may 
be derived from a ſertile and immenſe territory, 
the New Hemiſphere will emerge from that ſtate 
of annihilation in which it- was found, and in 
which it hath been left. The ſun, W "TY hath 


hirherto ſhone only on A deſerts, ma 


prodyce univerſal fervility... 
T0 the number of e en which ies tags 
aſſiſted with the- labour and (ill of man, Hall 


bring forth there, We mall add thoſe; which at 


preſent enrich the iſlands of the New World, 
the conſumption of which is daily increaſing, 
and which, after having been for a long time ob- 
jects of luxury, begin now to be confidered as 
articles of indiſpenfible neceſſity. | a 

. ' de 
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Tur en and . of. Py WW . 


carry from ten to twelve millions. of. Uvres 
ang out of the inonarchy, might be made % 
thrive thete; and there is Ne teaſon to 
expect this with, regard to the cinnamon, * 
grows | narvrally | in ſome of the vallics.of the Cor- 
deleras ; and by cultivation, perhaps, ſome 0 
the qualities it wants might be imparted 1 
SzvERAL. of the provinces of- Mexico formerly 

9 excellent filks, which were manufac- 
tured with fucceſs in Spain. This ſource of 


1 


» 


wealth hath been loſt, by the numbefleſs ob- 
ſtructions it hath met with; but ie tight ally 5 


Ji 4 1 FA 3 15 


be revived and extended. n 
Taz Vicuna wool is in et 


1 err The quantity they are ſuÞplie; 

nothing in compariſon of the demands for it. 
The A certain method of inertaling this pre- 
eibus wool would" Probably be, to fer the animal 
a ſupplies it Roe, after having it 4 


WM , . 
m him; H. 2 ; 5 it | oils 2 35H 9 
ite 


35 would be ON le 10 Bale he pro- 
duftions, which regions ſo immenſe, char ſo 


5 


various. and ſoils of fo di ferent a nature, might 


ſupply. Among ſuch a variety 'of cultivations, 


ſome, perhaps, might be found that would fuir 
the Indians, others might probably induce ſome 


of the wandering nations to fix. Theſe allocia- 


tions, iſtributed with ſkill, might allo ſerve to 


eftabliſh' communications between colonies that 
are now w ſeparated f from each other, by immenſe 6 


+ Xx 1 2 
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4334 HISTORY OF-SETTLEMENTS AND TRAD: 
a # 2 * and [uninhabited ſpaces, The; laws, which al- 


any; ways doſe their force, among men doc far, diſtan 
from each other, and from the magiſtrate, would 
then be obſerved.. Commerce, which! is per- 
petually interrupted by the impoſſibility of con. 
1 1 NT merchandize to their deſtination, 
: «+; Fguld en become more animated. In caſe! of 
ar, Fs ople would be warned of any ap- 
roaching. danger, and would give each other 
Nn and effectual ſuccours. It muſt be ac- 
| ""Enowlege | that this new ſyſtem could not be 
elta liſhed. without difficulty. Theſe ſalutary 
N would be thwarted by indolence, by the 
19 C imdte, "and by prejudices) but knowlege, pro- 
K 2. dittributed, eneoufageents well ma- 
5 ge and; marks of conſideration properly be- 
esel would overcome, in proceſs. of time, all 
D -"obſtac 44 „ The progreſs of cultivation would be 
much acte crelerated, by ſuppreſſing the practice now 
1 become genieral, 0 of thoſe majoraſcos, or perpetual 
by ſucceſſions, which” oecaſio ion ſuch” a number of 
"idle perſong in the country, and; which. are pro 
+ duRiive of 111 greater; mi hief | in the colonies 
TY 175 e firſt conquerors, and thoſe who purſued. their 
meaſures, uſurped immenſe. diſtricts, or obtained 

4 the gift of them. They converted them, into an 
indiviſible inheritance for their children; ; and. the 

_ Younger. ones were thus, in ſome meaſute, de- 
voted. to celibacy, to the. cloiſter, or to tic 
prieltbood. Tbeſe enormous poſſeſſions have 
remained uncultivared, and, will ſtill continue fo, 
"Fill ſome ſteady and prudent. man ſhall take upon 


him to Permit, or to order, che diviſion of them, 
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pleſent ſo tuch confined, notwithſtanding the 
fear 1 Hf the tertitories, will be increaſed, | 
i f prod ioc will be, en With pro- 
| perth. HR: watt [115515 : The 4 479 71 
Perch laböüts would e mote 0 if 
| foreigners, were permitted t to take a patt in 1 — 
The, | Spaniſh, Ladies were ";ndiſcriminately' f 
aach, rh all, even af he. period. « of the d 
covery, The laws 2 preſcribed, that 4 
perſons, No. had. penetrated into them, in ay 
manner, WH ſhould be,; ſent. back into 
Europe. Philip 10. prged,by. his wants, autho- 
rized, in 1596, his delegates t naturalige the 
few that had. flipped. in there, -upon condition 
chat; they;ſhould, pay the Ripulated price, for, this 
0 adoption. This yg of Market has 'bern, fre- 
ae enewed,. but rather in fayour- f artiſts 
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1 N Mility ro, the, e than for wer- 
of | chants, . Who, it Was ſuppoſed , would, one. day 
* etire with the, e the lt accumulated. 

. The number, however er, DO! 0 rt the one and the 
: her, bath Ava, " been: Extremely. confined, 


0 45 e It As, prob hibited 0 embark any in the 
| mother-country ; 5. and that the colonies, them⸗ 
o ſelves, Whether "from. Ne 155 - miſtruſt. or 
4 | jealogiy,,, reject them. ,The,, advancement. of 
5 Knowlege,, giyes us-reaſpn,to, think that this un; 
ſociable ſpigir will have. an, end. The, goyern- 
: ment will AL. length underſtand, whar they haye-to 
- Expect from a healthy and. igorous manghetwern 
 five-an and:twenty. and, thirty . Years of age; what 
miſchicf he doth to the country which he quits, 
and 
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HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND, TRADE 


K and haw acceptable he is to the foreign nations, 


— among whom he transfers his ſtrength, and his 


— — 


induſtry. They will comprehend, how ſtrangely 
| fupid, it is to, make the right of. boſpitality be 
purchaſed by the man, who ſhould come to mul. 
tiply by his uſeful labours, either the produclions 
of the ſoil, or the works of tlie manufactures. 
They will diſcern the deep polley of thoſe people, 
who ſhould make a point of inviting the inha- 
birants of neighbouring regions, to ſettle in their 


towns, or in their country-places, or to traverſe | 


their provinces. They will find out hat ſort of 
tribute ſhould be upon nations, who 
might ſopply them "with workmen, with eulti⸗ 
vators, and with *conſumers; how much the 


ſpirit of intoleration which baniſhes is fatal; 


what funds of 'wealth a nation deri ves from 
toleration, and how indifferent à circumſtance it 
is, to the value of cotmtmodities, whether they 
be produced from the labours of orthodox perſons 
ot of Hetetics, of Spaniards or of Holtangers. But 


the greateſt enconragements that cbuld be given 


to the cultivation of the lands, And all the favours 
which it wauld be poſfible to add to them, would 
be of no effect, without the certainty of an ealy 
and advantageous mart for the productions. NM. 
de la Enſenada firſt ered that the exporta- 
tion bf them would be impracticable, as long as 
the commerce of che New World ſhould be con- 
ducted it the manner it had been. Acęordingly, 


notwithſtanding the öppofition he met with ; and 


notwithſtanding the prejudices he had to combat, 


r inch in 1740, detached veſſels to the 
parade 
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teveredy' of ganteens and "fleets; He was medi 
ating other changes seil more advantageous, 
when am une vpe cted . _— in yp 
tnidſt of his Brilliant barer 
Out Half of the good blen this hate and 2 bl 
miniſter hack done; Was annulled in 275 
re- eſtabliſiment of the 'fleets't but e 
wis partly repafred eight years after; bythe ſets 
ting on foot of the Patker-boats, Which, from 
Corunnag were to carty;! every month, to the 
Hrpannan, che letters deſtined for the northern 
colonies / and every two months; to Buenos 
Aytes; "thoſs that were deſtined for the ſobthern 
eblonies. Theft veſſels,” Which were of no in ro- 
Oderable N26, were allbwed to load at their des 
re with Kerepett — an at their 
1 
Tat exportrtion of Hittals Was fereidden ene 
capita” peftalties: THis" abſurd” pfohibition was 
made 4 Jeſt of; becxoſe "it was "Heceffary that 
foreign commerce thoukt receive che val of the 
merchandise ir had fmnlhed? Anfient'govertta 
ments, *WRich hat for the Jays tfie feſpect they 
deſerve, - Would not Navel fulled to abrogate one, 
the 6bſepvatice” of Which had been ſhew'nto be 
chimefieal- In our modern mes; when em- 
pires aus rather conduit by the caprices of the 
goverhors/ chan regulstect upon reuſoriable prin | 
eiples Spain went ne further, in 1745, chan to 
petmit the expertation of gold and ſilver, upon 
<onditioli that & duty ef thies per nt, ſhould be 
Paid to the treaſury. OR Jury „ 5 
- Vox. Iv, | tax 
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parade ſo antlently "eſtabliſhed, and ſo highly 8 2 * 
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HISTORY./OF-SBFTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
tax Was increaſed to four per cant. although the 


Linus government was warned by Fan frauds, that 


it was their intereſt to lower t.. 
Tux year 1774 wos the n eee for- 


tunate innovation. 'PTill:that: time, every kind 


of intercourſe between the ſevexal paxts of the 
American continent had been rigidly prohibited. 
Mexico, Guatimala, Peru, and the New King - 
dom, were all compelled to be ſtrangers to each 
other. The action and re- action which, would 
haye made them all, partake of the,-advantages 
nature had diſtributed among them, were con- 
ddered as crimes, and. ſcverely poniſhed, But 
what, reaſon can be aſſigned, why this proſcription 
ſhould not have been extended from pne town to 
another, or from one dwelling to a neighbouring 
one in the ſame diſtrict, from one family to ano- 
ther in the ſame diſtrict ? Hath nature traced 
upon the ſoil, which men inhabit, any line of 
limitation? Ho doth it happen, that under the 
ſame dominion, a place ſituated at an equal diſ- 
tance from. two other plages, ſhould, be allowed a 
free exerciſe of 2 privilege towards the Eaſt, 
which is refuſed to it towards the Weſt? Doth 
not ſuch an edict, properly interpreted, ſignify, 
let us forbid every country to cultixate more than 
is neceſſary for it's om conſumption, and every 
inhabitant from being in want of any thing be- 
ſide - the productions of his own foil ? A free 
communication was at length opened between 
theſe provinces: and. the inhabitants were allowed 
to think themſelves e and to treat 
each. other as brechen. p en och o: 
Ons 
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permits all the ports of Spain to diſpateh ſhips to — 


Buenos-Ayres, and to the South Seca. In the 
month of October of the ſame year, this liberty 


hath been granted ſor the reſt of the continent, 
except for Mexico; which will undoubtedly ſoon 
enjoy. the ſame: advantage. This will be a con- 
ſiderable ſtep; but it will not be ſufficient, as it is 
ſuppoſed, to put a ſtop to the nee de 


which occaſions ſo many clamours, + 


All the people whoſe - mute ene Pies hag 


near the Spaniſh- ſettlements, have endeavqured 
to appropriate to themſelves, . clandeſtinely;. their 
treaſures and their commodities, , | The Portu- 
oveſe have turned their views towards the river 


Plata; the French, the Danes, and the Dutch, 
towards the coaſt of Caraccas, Carthagena, and 
Porto- Bello. The Engliſh, who knew, and fre- 


quented theſe roads, have found that the ceſſions 
made to them by the laſt treaty, have opened to 
them other ways of obtaining a more conſider- 
able ſhare. of theſe rich ſpoils. All theſe nations 
bave ſucceeded in their attempts, by. deceiving 


or bribing. the 3 We aud e by 


fighting them. 


Tux 5 fag), Fre e e "theſe 


diſorders, encouraged them as much as poſſible. 
Several of them had purchaſed their poſts ; moſt 
of them were in haſte to get fortunes, and wiſhed 
to be paid for the dangers they had incurred by 
the change of climate. There was not a moment 
to be loſt, becauſe it was ſeldom they were con- 
tinved in their places more than from three to 
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HISTORY Or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


B 0.0K five years. Among the leaſt dangerous modes 


—— they had of acquiring riches; was that of enccu- 


raging: the contraband trade, or of carrying it on 


themſelves, No perſon in America exclaimed; 


een, a conduct which was favourable to all. 


Ir the complaints of ſome European merchants 
reached the court, they were eaſily ſilenced by 


proper gratuities to confeſſors, miſtreſſes, or fa- 


vourites.. The delinquent not only ſheltered 


himſelf from puniſhment, but was alſo rewarded: 


Nothing was ſo well eſtabliſhed or ſo generally 
know'n as this practice. A Spaniard juſt returned 
from America, where he had filled an important 
poſt, was complaining to a friend of the injurious 
reports that were ſpread concerning the diſcharge 
of his truſt. yon are flandered, ſays his friend, 
you are undone; but if your butortions are not er- 
aggerated, yon have nothing to do bat to give up part 
of your plunder, and y will: e eee 
e and even with cri, 

Fur fraudulent trade will continue till it batk 
been made impoſſible to bear the experices of it, 
or to brave the dangers to which ic expoſes; 
and this can never be done but by lowering the 
duties, with. which the Spaniſh ports have been 
ſucceſſively overburthened; Even ſince the ſa- 


- erifices made by government in the regulations 


of 1778, the contraband” trader hath an advan- 


tage of ſixty - four per cent. over the fair dealer. 
Tu revolution which a judicious ſyſtem of 
policy may bring about, will oceaſion a defici- 


ency, and a very conſiderable one, in the public 
teaſury: but the diſtreſs that would reſult from 
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it, would be no more than momentary. Im- B go K 
menſe riches will one day be produced from this 


long expected arrangement of thing. 


Accoaping to the gew ſyſtem, Spain, which 
hitherto hath. furniſned annually no more than 
one thouſand ſeven hyndred and forty-one tuns 


of wine and brandy, by which the cultivatom 
had not got one million of livres „ will now ſend 
ten or twelve times as much. This exportation 
would fertilige an uncultivated territory, and 
would diſguſt Mexico, as well as ſome, other 
provinces of the New World, of the bad liquors 
they are uſed to conſume, on account of the 
dearneſs of thoſe that have eroſſed the ſeaa. 
Tux manufactures, which the impoſſibility of 
paying for thoſe which came from che Old Hemi- 
ſphere have cauſed to be eſtabliſhed, would nar 
ſupport themſelves. It would have been the higheſt 
act of 4yranny to put them down by authority, 
as ſome. inconſiderate, corrupt, and deſpotic 
miniſters have not ſcrupled to propoſe; but 
nothing would be more reaſonable than to bring 
them into diſrepute with the pexſons who now uſe 
them for clothing, by offering them, at a 
ſuitable to their circumſtances, linens and ſtu 
that would be more agrecable to their taſte, or 
to their vanity, Then the conſumption of Eu- 
ropean, merchandize, which doth not exceed 
annually, . fix thouſand fix hundred and twelve 
tuns, would be gdaubly el, and in proceſa 
gf time, much more. 
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HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TNA 


Tur hands which are employed in manufac- 
ture, would be transferred to agriculture, which 


is at preſent much confined.” The ports, how: 


ever, of all nations, are open to their commodi- 


ties. Several of them might perhaps object, 


that Spain ſhould make the moſt of her" iſlands, 
becauſe ſuch an improvement would neceſſarily 
occaſion an evident injury to her colonies; but 
they are all deſirous that ſhe ſhould bring mote 
of the productions of her continent to market, 


becauſe moſt of them are "neceſſary, n cannot 


be replaced by others. 9 292 
Tais new arrangement of thibgs: Sebi be 
equally: favourable to the mines. Thoſe which 


have been neglected from their not being able to 


pay for the mercury, and other articles, would 
be opened again. Thoſe, the working of which 
hath not been interrupted; would be followed up 
with more activity, and with greater means. The 
plenty of metals would open freſn markets to 
induſtry, which even "The. ableſt men do not 
think af; , cot) STO DG” 


Tux Americans; e ene rick and more 


, happy, would have more confidence in govern- 


ment. They would readily conſent to pay taxes, 
the nature and levying of which can only be 


Properly regulated on the ſpot, and from a ma- 


ture conſideration of the character and cuſtoms 
of the people. Theſe tributes, however trifling 
they may de ſuppoſed to be, would do more than 
fill up the deficiency occaſioned in the public 
code by the ra of the dues. | 

Tax 
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venue, would no longer abandon their provinces 
to the rapaciouſneſs of their agents. They would 
jeſſen the number of them, pay thoſe they re- 
tained in à proper manner, and compel them to 
reſpect the rights of the people, and the intereſts 
of government. To think it impoſſible that this 
ſpirit of juſtice ſhould be eſtabliſhed, would argue 
an ignorance of the reſourees of a well managed 
authorit). Campiilo - ſucceeded in it, during 
his auſtere miniſtry, although che governors of 
America at that time had oontracted the habit of 
plunder, and that their appointments were not 
ſuffcient to maintain the N en an 
rank ſeemed to require. - | L 
Ir muſt be ene ged., that FE: freedom of 
trade between all Spain and America, hath been 
reckoned a chimera. The harbours of this pen- 
inſula are, as it has been ſaid, ſo poor, that 
whatever ſteps may be taken, that of Cadix will 
remain in tlie ſole poſſeſſion of this monopoly. This 
would undoubtedly happen, if the antient ſyſtem 
ſhould only be departed. from in this point: but, 
if the gew] plan be directed by the prineiples al- 
ready eſtabliſhed, and already practiſed among 
commeteial nations; it wil” be found that 
there are in moſt of the ports ef this ' King- 
dom funds ſufficient for theſe undertakings. 
Theſe armaments will even ſoon be multiplied, 


| becauſeithe moderate rate of the freight, and of 


the duties, will allow them to ſend common 

merckdiite; and to receive in return, commo- 

es hog ſmall value. In proceſs of time, the 
"I | £ : Davigation 


Tux crown; enjoyitig àa more conſiderable. re- B 2 ** 


1 . 
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* kl . navigation. of the mother-country, with it's golo- 
ber njes on the continent, which at preſent employs 
9 more chan from thirty ta thirtyrteg ſhips 

every. year, would receive, ſo great. an increaſe, 
that che boldeſt ſprowiarors api. Dat WEAturs (9 
fix the limits of it. 24% % ann 4 

Ir hath been ſuppoſed, with more. fanndation, 

| that 66 ſoon: as the parts. of America;ſhoy}d be 

open to all the ports of the monarchy, and that 
no kind of oppreſſion would exiſt in the cuſtoms, 
trade, when. freed from theſe ſhackles, would 
occaſion unlimited emulation. The avidity and 
imprudence of the merchants, give regſon to 
ſuſpect this coofuſion ; which might perhaps turn 
out to advantage. The coloniſts, encouraged by 
the cheapneſs, to the acquilition of enjoyments 
which they had been never able to procure, will 
have other wants, and conſequently would devote 
themſelves to other, lahours. If even the excels 
of the competition would be an evil, it could 
never he any thing more than à temporary one. 
To endeavour to prevent. this cammotion, by 
laws deſtructive of every good, is to attempt 
the prevention af a fartunate revolution, by a 

* Fontinual ſyſtem of oppreſſonn?nxn/̃ 
Bun the objection which had been maſt thought 
of in the court of Madrid, hath been, it ſeems, 
that all the European gations would find their 
trade increaſe by theſe. arrangements. This is 
certainly true. But would not Spapilh. induſtry 
be equally encquraged, ſince, when freed from 
nn! the duty which foreiga merchandize would con. 
1 en PF on. Wb the i Kart it would 
1 ** . preſerve 
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preſerye Bl, rege , Would dot the 2.9.2.5, 
government. Kill, Follect the duties the 
might have t ought proper to leave upon thels TOW ns 


productions; Would not their navigators Ml 


gain their freight .. Woyld, not their merchants 


be the agents of this commerce ? Would not their 
 ſybjefts of the New World obtain at a cheaper, 


rats gvery thing that is conveyed tg them ? Je is, 
perhaps, 8, fortunate. circumſtance for this power, 
ro. be obliged to ſhare_with gther people the ſyp-. 
plying of it's American poſſeſſions. If je were 
ci rwile the maritime powers would exert their 


utmaſt efforts to deprive it of them, Whether 


they would ſucceed or not, is a point which e- 


+ ſs ONES 11 3117 rat wu 
Tus Dutch were the firſt. people who, ventured, nin || 
to turn their arms againſt Peru. They ſent a Spitk cm- 


{mall ſquagran thicher in 1643, which calily tool e 
Baldivia, the only fortified port of Chili, and the, a us, 


key to thoſe peaceful ſeas. Their navigators al- is the New 


ready poſſeſſed, in imagination... the treaſures of 
thoſe rich coyptries, till their expectations were 


1 Ke Fi the appearance of famine and 
diſcaſe, The death of their favourite chief in- 
crealed their anxiety, and the troops that were 
ſent againſt them from Callao threw them into 
e The idea of the diſtance they were 
at from their gatiye country, deprived them of all 
their. courage, and the fear. of falling inte te 


bands of a nation whoſe hatred they had ſo ofien 


experienced, determined them 80 re-embark. 
If their perſeveranee bad heen greater, they would 
probably haye preſerved their conqueſts un he 


arrival 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


BOOk " aftftat of the fuccours that f wo have been ſent 


— from the Zuyder- ⁊ce, when __u 


Pn * g 
« 
2 — 


ir fifft ſucceſs cane 
to be Kno- 8 en, 

Sven was the opinion of thoſe Fienthmin,- 
who, in 1 595» united their riches and their el. 
forts to go and plunder Peru, and to form a 
ſettlement on that part of the coalt of Chili which 
had been neglected by the Spaniards, © This 
ſcheme was approved by Lewis XIV., who, to fa- 
cilitate the execution of it, granted fix men of 
war, The ſquadron proceeded very fortunately, 
under the command of the brave De Genes, till 
it got towards the middle of the Streights of Ma- 
gellan. Succeſs was thought to be near at hand, 
when the navigators, obſtinately repulſed by 
contrary winds, and aſſailed with every Poſlible 


£ 0 calamity, were obliged to return to Europe. 


at Thefe adventuters, «ſtill thirſting after riches and 
_ darigets, were intending to form A new aſſocia 


_ tion; when the courſe of events united che! inte. 
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reſts "of the two crowns. of Mw) E ($6) EY 


Tux Engliſh had turned their e with 
avidity towards theſe countries,” before roo 
people. They were tempted. by the mines a: 
early as the year 1624; but rhe weakneſs of ike 

prince who then reigned, proved che ruin ol a 

— Charles II. reſumed this 1 important project, 

55 ſent Sir John Narborough to reconnoitre hoſe 
fatirudes that were ſo little KnoW'n, and to en- 
deavour to open ſome communication with the 
fayages of Chili. That monarch was ſo impatient 


to Know the ſucceſs of the expedition, that when 
he 


20 ee eee 1 


M 


to the Doge * got ils his barge 15 pie #7 =» 
meet him at Graveſend, Sar nan, 
” Txoven this "firſt attempt had been 5 50 
advantage, the Britiſh miniſtry were not diſcoy 
raged. The elevation of the Duke of Anjou 12 
the throne excited à general ferment. England, 
which had put itſelf at the head of the confe- 
deracy formed to deprive. this prince of the 
throne, was victorious in all Parts, but was ; ob- 
liged to purchaſe this glory at a, very dear rate. 
The nation was groaning under the oppreſſion of 
taxes, while the treaſury had contracted immenſe 
engagements. It ſeemed difficult to fulfil them, 
and at the lame time to continue the war; 12 ; 


TA £43 4 


ſhould: have the excluſive ptivileg e of trading to 
the South Seas, upon condition 15 they ſhould 
liquidate the national debt. Such was the opt» 
nion they entertai ned of the riches of Peru, 
of the great forcynes' that might eaſily be made 
there, that foreigners, as well as the. people. of 
the country, were Eager to lend cher i money to 
this undertaking.” The direction of it was given 
to the Lord High” Treaſurer Oxford, the ; author 
of the project, and he employed, in the expe PENces 
of the ſtate; furids hay were deflined "Rent, very 
different purpose. N 'S = 
"Thi che Mid of thi" how company Fell tg 
thb: uttmoſt Allreßute; but* "they. _ 9968 505 
At the peice, the court of London N 
that of Madrid, chat the South Sea 121 
| ſhould fulfil I's deſtination. The trade of en 
1 Was 
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4 * 0 & was formally. given up to them. They were 
w— gpicty enriching themſelves, when a bloody war 
TT changed the fitvation of i A. . un- 


pA theſe Teas, Tri is probable be would have 
executed the whole of his 107 commiſſion, had 
he net been prevented by dhe misfortunes that 
befel his ſquadron, in being qbliged, from ill- 
concerted meaſures, to double Cape Horn at an 
improper and dangerous ſeaſon. 


Stuck the laſt PEACE, the French in in 1764. and 
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ſettlement not far from the coaſt of Patagonia, or 
in fifty · one degrees thirty minutes of ſouthern la- 
| titude, in three illands, which the former have 
called Malouine, and the later Falkland Iſlands. 
Spain, alarmed at feeing foreign nations in theſe 
| „ tudes, eaſily obtained, from, the court of Ver- 
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„ taken without reſiſtance. The, two hemiſpheres 
were again going to be deluged: with blood, if the 

| aggrefſors had not at length determined. to re- 
ſtore a poſt, which they qught not ta haye {ejzed 
Y Mn, at a time when hegociations were opened to 
Lamine into the tights « of the two crowns. Eng- 
| Fand hath ſince engaged, y a verbal agreement of 


ede RPG January 4771, to, ſuffer this feeble, 2 
eſs, 


the Engliſh in 1766, have undertaken to form a 
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| | Gilles the ſacrifice of their feeble colony ; + but the 
{18 warmeſt repreſentations produced no effect upon 
Us che court of London, which had. not. the ſame 

| | 2 25 motives of attention and complaiſgnce, The mi- 
1 niſtry on both ſides. grew warm. Port Egmont, 
ns! || | recently occupied, was ſuddenly: attacked, and 


«a as mo e PMA mic e ww td An 


upon it, Br ” was Ae: ny Pie; ren 
ſcription to certify ro poſterity; that theſe iſlands 
had belonged, n had not ceaſed: to belong ts 
Great Britain. navigators, attentive -t6 
the e inſulted; at their de- 
parture, the rival power. It is from motives of 
condeſcenſion, and not of fear, that they ate will- 
ing to deſiſt from their claims. But when they 
promiſe eternal duration to their empire; they 
forget that their grandeur may diſappear as ra- 
pidly as it hath riſen. Of all the modern nations, 
what remains will there be in the anhäls of the 
world ? The names only of a few illuſtrious per- 
| ſonages, of ;a Chriſtopher. Columbus, of a Deſ- 
tarts, and of a Newton. What a number of 
petty ſtates, all e bee aſpiring to 5 
deſtinies of Rome! = #4 Ain ee 
Wirrnobr the aſſiſtance of this Raple, — 
deed without any, Anſon thought: that the ems 
pire of the Spaniards in the Pacific Ocean might 
be attacked with; advantage. According to the 
plan of chis. erlebrated navigator, twelve men of 
war, ſent: from Europe with three or four thou - 
ſand troops, would direct their courſe towards the 
South Sea. They would procure refreſhments/at 
Bahia, at Rio Janeiro, at St. Catherine's, and 
throughout all the Brazils, where a ſtrong deſirt 
prevails of humbling the Spaniards, The repairs 
that might become neceſſary, would be enecuted 
with ſafety upon the deſert and uninhabitable 
ö 7 | coaft 
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parts, where? there are no ſoldiers, would not 
ſave them; and the ſquadron would caſily inter- 


Panama itſelf, which is ſurrounded only by a 


— 


— or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 


coalt of Patagonia, at Port Deßres or St. Julian, 
— Ib: Arden would double Cape, 11555 of 


would go through, t he, Streights of NM agellag, 


according to the different ſeaſpns of. the) year, if 
they hould chance ro ſeparate, they, would meet 
again at the defert iſland of, Socoro, and then at 


tack Baldivia with their united ſorc c.. 9143 
Tuts fortreſs, the only one: that covers Chili, | 
being carried by a ſutiden;and; impetuous attack, | 
what :fervice, : for the defence nof the :country, : 
could be expected from enervated and unexpe- ; 


rienced citizens: againſt: troops» ihured--to! diſci- 
pline and military: exerciſes What could they 
they do againſt; the Araucos and ather ſavages, 
always diſpoſed to renew: their! eruelties and their 
ravages? Ma wy: & Id. v 0 Ad ! 501 1 al. ** 
Tax coalts of Peru would make ſtill leſs reſiſt- 
ance. They are all defended only by Callao; 
ow à bad garriſon of fix hundred men would 
ſoon capitulate. The reduction of this famous 
port would open the way to Lima, which is n 

more than two leagues off, and incapable of 
making any defence. The ſeeble ſuccours that 
could he ſent ta the two cities from the inland 


— 


cept.any. that might come from Panama by ſea. 


. / q · FC OE. 


wall, without à ditch or any outworks, would 
be obliged to ſurrender... The garriſon, :conti- , 
nually weakened by detachments that muſt be 
n to. Chagre, 0 Forio Bello, 55 to other 
eien DIS. 319542 265 G9 poſts, 
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poſts, would, be,upable to repulſe the moſt trifling Þ 1. 


ſonce, ; mon fol os, dbide wo nods wong Tort — 


„ Axso was of opinion, that the: coaſts being 
onee ſubdued the reſt of therempire would foom 


be obliged toe ſuhmit . This idea ws founded 


upon ; the effeminacy: cowardice, and ignorance 
of theſe. people in the.managemientcof armszq Acs 
cording ta his informations, oa hoid enemyywould 


haye had nearly as much adviitage over the Spa- 


glarcls, as tha themſelves hed over the Amerts 
cans: at the petiod of the diſcoyery. 414 119113 199} 
Sven were; thirty years ago, the ideas of one 
of che greateſt ſramen England ever had Bur 
ve may imigite chat he would? not talk in this 
ſtyle at preſent.· The cr uf Madrid, rouſtd hy 
the humiliations and misfortunes of the laſt war, 
have ſent ell fliſciplined trbops into Peru. and 
have intruſted. the fortified places to experieneed 


commantlers. The: ſpirit oſ the militia is entirely 


changed in this part of the New World. What 
vas poſſible, id nowano more ſo; An 
invaſion would i more particularly become a ehi- 
merical idea if in that diſtant region the land 
forces were ſupported by proportionate maritime 
ſtrength. Wedballeven venture to affirm, that 
the junction of theſe two forces: would ĩnfallibly 
expel the gag ol 2 all: other nations from theſe 
cand. n ai eit odge, i 9151 D oon 
Tn operations of te ſquadron ſhould not be 
limited; either to the fighting of the enemy, or 
or to the keeping of tem at a diſtance. The 
ſhips'of which it would ecnfiſt might be uſe- 
fully employed, in producing, or in collecting 
59 3 Ps 53 upon 


and the advantage of commerce, require, that 


is ronv or 4ETTLUMENTS AWD YRADE 


2 2 * upon theſe” coaſts; dne articles went Either do 
— not grow there, or which are loſt from the dif. 


ficulty of exportation · Theſe efoourugements 

would probably aalen the: eblodifts' from the 
lethargir ſtate ini which they He voin for 
three centùries.. When they were uſſared that 
the produce of their culturet would" reach Pa. 


nama without expence, and would there he em- 


barked upon the Chagreq to be conveyed in. 
to Eutope, at a very moderate raten;inον would 
feel themſelves inclined) to labor the reward of 
which would no longer be dyubtfub h This acti- 
Vir would increaſe, if the tourt of Madrid 
would reſol ve to dig a canab ofi five leagues, 


which: would complete the cummunication be. 
tween tlie two ſeas already ſo much advanateid by C 


2 navigable rixer; The general gudod of nations 


the Isthmus of Panama; and khe. Iſthmus oſ 
Suez, ſhould be open to navigation; and ſhould 
draw the limits of the world nearer to dach other, 
Oriental deſpotiſm and Spaniſn ibdolence, have 
tor too long a time deprived the globe of ſo con- 
ſiderable a benefit. & 991076 Fl $197 £59590! 

Ar from the South, g on t0 the Nord 
Sea, we ſhall find that the Spuniſh empire is efta+ 


bliſhed there, from the Mimmppt t che Ore6- 


noko. There are, throughout this immefſe 
ſpace, many inacceſſible ſorts, and a ſtil greater 
number where it, wovld be: uſoleſa to land. All 
-- Groth that ate conſidered as important; ſuch 
as Vera Cruz, Chagte, Porto- Bello, Cartha- 
gens, and Puerto-Cabello, are fortified, and _ 
11h I | 3 
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of them are ſo upon good principles. Experiences 192 * 
however; hath” ſhewin, that none of theſe places 2 
are impregnable. ret They might thereſore ba 


* 


4 
L 


A 9 


e 


— 
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forced again; but of hat ſervioe would this 
ſucceſs be The conquerors: who w¼ỹ,uld find 
it to penetfate into the inland coun- 
tries, would be confined in fortreſſes, where an 


air, which ãs dangerous in all ſeaſonsp and fatal 
| during! fix! months of the year, to men who are 


accuſtotned to a temperate climate; would ſooner 
or late bring them to the grave. l { £13; #27 
Ir even vontrary to all probability, the eon- 
queſt obid be completed; can it be ĩimagined 
that the "Spaniſh Americans; who? from taſte; 
idlenefs; i _— habit, and pride, have an 
exceſſive attachment to their religion, and to 
their laws, would not break, at one time or 


Other; che chains that had been impoſed upon 


them? If, to prevent this revolution; it ſhould 
be reſbgate e bertermigate them, this cruel 
expedient would be as great a folly in politics, 


as it would be horrible in morality} The nation 


that had been guilty of this exceſs of barbarity 
could not reap any advantage from it's ne po- 
ſeſſions, without ſacrificing to them it's popula- 
tion, irs Activity, ics induſtry; and A 
time, all it's power. | 
-Trxtst various obſtacles to the ien of 
Spaniſh America, had, as it is ſaid, ſugstſted'in 
England, Aufing the laſt hoſtilities, tlie idea of a 
ſyſteri/!aftoniſhing to vulgar minds. The pro- 
ject of this power, which was then iſtreſs of all 


the ſeas, was to ſeize” upon Vera Crog and to 
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1 
99 & fortify-itfelf there in a very ſtrong manner. It un 


| . — would not have been propoſed td Mexico to ſub- ſol 
| mit to à foreign yoke, for which it was know'n ge 
= to have too great an averſion; but the plan was to ca 
| detach that region from the morher · countty, to kn 
make it the arbiter: of it's on deſtiny, and to fat 

leave it at liberty, either to chonſe n ſovereign of pr 

it's owns: or to form itſelf into a republic. As - to! 

there were no troops in the country the revolu- ex 

tion was infallible; and it would cequallyi have ce 

taken place in all the provinces af tit uaſt conti- Ph 

nent, which had che ſame motives for deſiring it, an 

and the ſame facility of cartping it into execu- mi 

tion. The efforts of the court of Madrid, to re- Tt 

cover it's rights, would;haye been unavailing, be MW. att 

cauſe Great Britain took. upon herſelf to repel ha 
them, upon condition that, the new, ſtates ſhould at 

grant her an excluſive trade, but upon terms in- it. 

finitely leſs unfavourahle than thoſe: by which Th 

they had-for io long a time been oppreſled.. . the 

Ix it were true that ſuch ideas had — an) 

aon che attention of the cabinet of London, the 

they muſt have renounced theſe ambitious views, for 

ſince the court of Madrid have taken the reſolu- ſer\ 

tion to kcep regular and European forces in their ſto; 

poſſeſſions in the New World. Theſe forces will in! 

contain the nations, and repel. the enemy, 4 

ſtrengthened as they asd preſent with 5 eee ted 

* able navy. Taba we fr01 

As ſoon as the 8 bad Abend an- cou 

other hemiſphere, they thought of appropriating fro: 

to themſelves, every part of it. Jo give ſome ene 

eclat to their adminiſtration, the Chiefs of the per 


great ſettlements already formed, were continually 
3 fe undertaking 
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mn new enterprizes ; and private "ey W Ig 


ſons, paetiacely-purfuing the dame kind of fen . 


generally followed theſe: brilliant projects. The 


— ern from a career fo. litele 


faigable! mnadgnerme live ſome dold mee 
priſing navigators ventured to direct their courſe 
towards regions, forbidden to every other nation, 


except that which had conquered them. The ſuc- 


ceſs which attended this boldneſs, convineed 


Philip II. that it was time to fer bounds to his 
ambition; and he renounced acquiſitions,” which 
might expoſe his arms or his fleets nene 
This timid or — only prudent policy, was 

attended with more conſequences than 
had been foreſeen. The ſprit of enthuſiaſm Was 
at an end, and that of inactivity ſucceeded” to 
it. A new race of men was formed in the Indies. 
The people ſank into ſuperb effeminacy, and 
thoſe who governed them, no longer attended to 


any ching but the accumulation of riches; and 


the dignities- that accompanied them, which had 
formerly been reſerved to talents, to zeal, and to 


ſervices, were now purchaſed. At this period a 
ſtop was th to te both in America and | 


in Europe, o, 
A 5 ine in bann in e in fir 


ted out, and ill commanded; were diſpatched 
from the ports of the mother- country. Spain 
could not be awakened from it's lethargy, either 


from the terrible blows which it received from it's 5 


enemies, or with the ruinous extortions it ex- 
perienced gon it's allies. 116 27701 
2 ta 1 Ar 
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Ar length, after two centuries of total-inaQi. 
vity, the docks are again revived. The Spaniſh 


navy hath acquired real ſtrength; It conſiſts, at 
the time of our writing, of fixty-cight ſhips of the 


line, carrying from one hundred and fourteen to 
ſixty guns, and five of theſe are upon the ſtocks; 
and of eighty- eight other ſhips, carrying from 
fifty · ſix to twelve guns. There are fifty thouſand 
ſeamen upon it's liſts, a great number of whom 
ſerve in the armaments fitted out by government. 
Many of them are alſo employed in the merchant- 
men of Biſcay, of Majorca, and of Catalonia. 
Some are wanted for about a hundred ſmall veſ- 


8 ſels, regularly deſtined: for the Ameriean iſlands, 


where ſo few were formerly ſent. They will mul- 


tiply ſtill more, when the voyages to the con- 
tinent of the other Hemiſphere ſhall be under- 


taken, with all the freedom which the firſt regu- 
lations ſeem. to announce. The ſeas, which ſe- 
parate the two Worlds, wilk be covered with ro- 
buſt, active, and intelligent men, who will be- 
come the defenders of their ee ee and 
will render her fleets formidable. | 


- Span1$H# monarchs, ye are intruſted with the 


Fappineſs of the moſt brilliant parts of the two 


Hemiſpheres. Shew yourſelves worthy of ſo glo- 
rious a deſtiny. In fulfilling this auguſt and ſa- 
cred duty, ye will repair the injuries done by 
your predeceſſors” and by their ſubjects. They 


have depopulated a world which they hack diſco- 


vered; they have put millions of mankind to 
death. Their eonduct hath been ſtill more atro- 


ciĩous, not only i in eater them, but alſo in 


reducing 
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reducing thoſe whom their ſword had ſpared to 82. 
the condition of brutes. Thoſe whom they have 


ſlain, have ſuffered only for an inſtant, while the 
wretches whom they have permitted to live, muſt 
have often envied the fate of their murdered 
brethren. © Poſterity will not forgive you, till 
harveſts ſhall ariſe in thoſe fields which you have 
manured with ſo much innocent blood; and till 
thoſe immenſe ſpaces which you have laid waſte 
ſhall be covered with happy and free inhabitants. 


If ye would know the period in which you may 


perhaps be abſolved of all your crimes, it will be 


when you ſhall revive, in idea, ſome one of the an- 


tient monarchs of Mexico and Peru, and placing 


him. in the midſt of his poſſeſſions, ſhall be able 


to ſay to him, BeHoLD THE PRESENT STATE OF 
YOUR COUNTRY, AND OF YOUR SUBJECTS 5 INTER- 
ROGATE THEM,. AND FORM YOUR JUDGMENT OF 
e FM | | 
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Whether 
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of founding 
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Sin of ihe ren deer in he Breil. 
The wars they have Suſtained berg. Pro- 
duce and riches of apt aer. 


NATIONAL. e 18 the rele 100 great 


number of cauſes, ſome of which are per- 


manent, and others variable. This part of the 
hiſtory of a people is perhaps the moſt intereſt- 
ing, and the leaſt difficult to inveſtigate. The 
permanent cauſes. are to be found on the portion 


of the globe which they inhabit; the variable ones 


are conſigned in their annals, and manifeſted by 
the effects which they have produced. While 
theſe cauſes act in oppoſition to each other, the 
nation is in a ſtate of inſanity, and doth not be- 
gin to recover it's proper underſtanding, till the 
time when it's ſpeculative principles coincide 


_ with the nature of it's ſituation. Then it is, that 


it advances rapidly towards that ſplendour, opu- 
lence and felicity, to which it may be allowed to 


aſpire from a free uſe of it's local reſources. 


Bur this national ſpirit, which ought to preſide 
in the counſels of the people, though it be not 
always to be found there, ſcarce ever regulates 
the actions of individuals. They have intereſts 
of their own, and paſſions which torment and 
blind them ; and there is ſcarce any one who 

| would 
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would not raiſe his proſperity upon the public. 5 1 00 


ruin. The capitals of empires are the center of —.— 


the national ſpirit, that is to ſay, the places where 


it diſplays isſelſ wich the greateſt energy in words, 
actions. I except only ſome unfrequent inſtances, 
where the general fafery is at ſtake. In propor- 
tion as the diſtance from the capital increaſes, 
this maſk detaches itſelf; it falls off on the fron · 
tiers; and, between one en n nn 
is totally I t l M Hit 
Wu a man hid erofad:cbe 1 he i JOEY 
ther an Engliſhman, a Dutchman, a Frenchman, 
a Spaniard, or a-Portugueze. He preſerves no- 
thing of his country, except the prineiples and 
prejudices which give a ſanction to his conduct, 
or furniſh him with an excuſe for it. Servile when 
he is weak, and oppreſſive when he is ſtrong ; 


eager to acquire wealth, and to enjoy it; and ca- 


pable of all the enormities which can contribute 
moſt ſpeedily to the completion of his deſigns ; 
he is a «domeſtic tiger again let looſe in the 
woods, and who is again ſeized with the thirſt of 
blood. Such have all the Europeans, indiſcri- 
minately, ſhew*n themſelves in the regions of the 
New World, where they have been actuated with 
one common rage, the paſſion for gald. 
WovrLD it not have been a more humane; more 
uſeful, and lefs expenſive plan, to have ſent into 
each of thoſe diftant' regions ſome hundreds of 
young men and women? The men would have 
married the women, and the women the men of 
the country. Conſanguinity, the tie that is the 
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Maw moſt ſpeedily formed; and the ſtrongeſt, would 
3 ſnon have made one and the lame: family of the 
ſtrangers and of the natives. 


_ 


I this lutimatk connE Gon, the ſavageiitlis- 
bitant would ſoon have underftood, that the arts 
and ſclences conveyed intomhis country were 
very conducive to the improvement of his deſ- 
tiay. He would have entertained the higheſt 
opinion of the perſuaſive and mild inſtructors 


brought to him by the ſea, and he would have 


given himſelf up to them without reſerve. 
Fon this fortunate confidence peace would 
have arifen; which would have been impracti- 
cable, if the new comers had preſented them- 
ſelves with the imperious and authoritative tone 
of ''maſters' and uſurpers. Commerce is eſta 
bliſhed without difficulty among men who have 
reciprocal wants; and they ſoaon accuſtom them- 
ſelves to conſider, as friends and as brethren, thoſe 
whom intereſt or other motiyes have brought into 
their country. The Indians would have adopted 


the European form of worſhip, becauſe a religion 


becomes univerſal among all the inhabitants of 
an empire, when the government leaves it to it- 
ſelf, and when the folly and intolerant ſpirit of 
the prieſts doth not convert it into à principle of 


diſcord. In like manner civilization follows from 


the propenſity which urges every man to im- 
prove his ſituation, provided there be no deſire 
to compel him to it by force, and that theſe ad- 
vantages be not en ee . by alben 


ſtrangers, bd! Bus le vw 54 1 
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ſe * would be: the effects that would be pro- 


duced in a riſing colony, by che allurement of 
the moſt, imperious of the ſenſes. Let, there b 
no arms and oF ſoldiers; but 4 multitudes 
young women for the men, and, numbers 
young men for +4 women. Let, us examine, 


what the Portugueze have done in Wr pur- 


ſuing contrary, methods. Aufl Bows oT 

Brazil is an immenſe continenn as 
the North, by the river of the Amazons; on the 
South, by the riyer Plata; on the Eaſt, by the 
ſea; and on the Weſt, by moraſſes, lakes, tor- 
rents, rivers, and mountains „ which n 
from the Spaniſh poſſeſſions. 

Ir Columbus had continued his — a 
8 when he came to the entrance of the 


* 


Brazil was 
diſcovered. 


OroonokO in 1499, he could not poſſibly have 


miſſed the Brazils; but he choſe to ſteer to the 
north-weſt, that he might not go too far from 
St. Domingo, the only ſettlement belonging to 
the Spaniards in the New World. 

Peter ALYAREZ' CaBRAL had the 8 of 
diſcovering the Wil the nme Year by a 
fortunate chance. 

How doth it happen chat chis is the 2 in 
almoſt all diſcoveries; and that chance hath always 
more ſhare in them than ingenuity? It is becauſe 
chance is ever employed, while the human un- 


derſtanding is checked by indolence, changes it's 


objects through inconſtancy, repoſes itſelf through 
laſſitude, or tedium, and is throw'n into a ſtate 
of inactivity by a number of moral, natural, do- 
meltic, or national cauſes, Moſt diſcoveries are 
| therefore 
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Z= imber of men, 'who are always in motion, and 


whoſe attention is conſtantly engaged on all che 
jects that ſurround, or ſtrike them, oſten- 
mes without any defign of gaining information, 
or of making thoſe diſcoveries, but ny" be- 
cauſe they make uſe of their ſenſe. 
To avoid falling in with the calms on the eaſt 
' ” 6f Africa, Cabral kept ſo far out at ſea, that he 
came within fight of an unknown land lying to 
5 weſtward. He was driven thither by ſtreſs of 
>  welther, and anchored" on the coaſt'in the 15th 
degree of ſouth” mn. at a place which he 
called Porto- Seguro. He took poſſeſſion of the 
country, but made no ſettlement in it, and gave 
it the name of Santa Cruz, which was after- 
10 changed for that of Brazil, becauſe the 
Brazil wood wis the moſt valuable production 
of that e. to . Europeans, ww eg it in 
dying. 
As this country had been diſcovered'i in going | 
to India, and as it was doubtful whether it was 
not a part of that country, the ſame name was 
given to it, becauſe the Spaniards had imagined, 
that it might be referred to thoſe countries they 
had previouſly diſcovered; All the Europeans, 
however, diſtinguiſned them by the appellation 
of Weſt Indies. This name was afterwards ex- 
tended to all the New World, and the Ameri- 
catis were very improperly called Indians. 
Fuuus it is that the names of places and things, 
xccidentally given by ignorant men, have always 
as: een philoſophers, who have been deſirous 
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n of theſe names from a b 


and not from 'cireamſtances merely incidental, 
and oftentimes quite foreign to the natural pro- 
perties of the things denoted by them. No- 
thing can bo more ſtrange, for inſtance, than to 
ſee Europe tranſplanted into America, and there 
regenerated, uit were, in the names and forms 
of our European cities, and in the laws, man- 

ners, and religion of our continent. But ſooner 
2 climate will reſume it's influence, and 
reinſtate things in their proper order and with 
their original names, though with thoſe veſtiges 
of the change they have undergone, which æ 


* 
+ 
> 
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great revolution always leaves behind it. Is it 


not probable that in three or four thouſand years 
hence, the | hiſtory of America at this ' preſent 
period will be as confuſed, and as inexplicable to 
it's inhabitants, as the hiſtory of Europe, previous 
to the riſe of the Roman republic, is obſcure to 
us? Thus it is that men, the knowlege they have 
acquired, and the conjectures they have formed, 
either with reſpect to events that are paſſed, or to 
future tranfactions, are all ſubject to the laws and 
motions of nature, which purſues her own courſe, 
without paying the leaſt regard either to our . 
jects or to our opinions. 

Nornixe can afford us a more convincing 
proof of this great truth, than the imprudence 
and uncertainty of all the deſigns and actions of 
men even in their moſt important undertakings, 
the blindneſs with which their inquiries are pur- 
ſued, and more eſpecially the improper uſe they 


| maks of their diſcoveries. As ſoon as the court 


of 


Account of 
the firft in- 
habitants- 
conveyed by 
Portugal in- 
to the Bra» 
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* 2 ol Liſbon had ordered a ſurvey to be taken of the 


batbours, bays, rivers, and. coaſts of Brazil, and 


Vas convinced that the country afforded neither 


gold nor ſilver, they held it in ſuch contempt, 
that they ſent thither none but —— erimi- 
nals and abandoned women 

Two ſhips were ſent every year Sm. eee 


— the refuſe of the kingdom to this New 


World, and to bring home parrots, and woods 
for the dyers and cabinet - makers. Ginger was 
afterwards added, but was ſoon prohibited, leaſt it 
mould interfere with the len 0 a. das: article 
from India, (Oe tabs 3495 | 

Asia was * the ahjciathes: HIS all 
men. It was the road to fortune, to power, and 
to fame. The great exploits of the Portugueze 
in India, and the wealth they brought from 
thence, gave theit nation ſuch a ſuperiority in all 
parts of the world, that every individual wiſhed to 
partake of it. The enthuſiaſm was general. No 
perſon, indeed, went over voluntarily to Ame- 
rica; but thoſe unfortunate men, whom the in- 
quiſition had doomed to deſtruction, were added to 
the convicts already tranſported thither. 
Tua never was a ſtronger and more invete- 
rate hatred than that which the Portugueze have 
always entertained againſt the Spaniards. Not- 
withſtanding this national antipathy, which is of 
ſo long a ſtanding that it's origin cannot be 
traced, and ſo confirmed that it can neyer be ex- 


-— peed to ceaſe, they have borrowed moſt of their 


maxims from a. neighbour, whoſe power. they 


n. as much as s they deteſted it's manners. 
Whether 
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Whether from a ſimilarity of climate and temper, 5 
or from a conformity of circumſtances, they hade 


adopted the worſt. of it's inſtitutions. They 
could not imitate any one more horrid: chan the 
rn NM, M‚οh 7 Aan. 
Tuts bloody "tribunal; erected in" Sed 
1485; "by combination of policy and fanaticiſm, 
under the reign” of Ferdinand and Isabella, 1 
no ſooner adopted by John III. than it Fe 
terror into every family. To eſtabliſh it's au- 
thority; and "afterwards to ſupport it, no lefs 
than four or five hundred victims were annually 
ſacrificed, "a refith part of which was burnt 5 
and the reſt baniſhed to Africa or to the Brazil 
The fury of this tribonal was particularly erer 
againſt thoſe who were ſuſpected of ſodomy ; 4 
crime of later date in the kingdom, and alnioft 
unavoidable in hot climates, where celibacy pre- 
valls. Ie alſo” proſecuted ſorcerers, who, in 
thoſe times of ignorance, were as much dreaded, 
as their number was multiplied by the ereduliey 
bigotry, and barbariſm that prevailed all over 
Europe. The Mohammedans, though greatl 
decreaſed ſince they had loſt the empire, were alſo 


perſecuted by the inquiſition; but more eſpecially 


the Jews, becauſe they were the richeſt. 


IT is well know'n, that when the Jews, who 


had long been confined. to a very ſmall ſpot upon 
the face of the earth, were diſperſed by the Ro- 
mans, many of them took refuge in Portugal. 
There they multiplied after the Arabs had con- 
quered Spain, were ſuffered to enjoy all the 
rights of nen and were not excluded from 
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B — * public offices, till that country had recpvered ir 
. izdependence, This firſt act of oppreſſion did 
not prevent twenty thouſand Jewiſh families from 
removing thither, when, after the conqueſt of 
Granada, the catholic kings compelled them to 
2 Spain, or to change their religion. Each 
amily paid twenty livres“ for the liberty of 
ſettling, in Portugal. Superſtition. ſoon induced 
John fl. « to aggravate the ſufferings of that perſe · 
cuted nation: he demanded of them a0, O00 
crawns T. and aſterwards reduced them to a ſtate 
of llavery, In 1496, Emanuel baniſhed... 

thoſe who, refu ſed. to embrace the Chriſtian, reli 
gion; thoſe who complied were reſtored to their 
freedom, and ſoon ingroſſed the Aſiatic trade, 
which then began to be laid open to every one. 
The eſtabliſhment, of the inquiſition in 1348, 
proved a check. to their activity. Their, miſ- 
cruſt was increaſed by the frequent confiſcations 
made by that odious tribunal, and by the taxes 
which government extorted from them at different 
times. They were in hopes of purchaſing ſome 
tranquillity, by furniſhing, Sebaſtian with 250,000 
livres 4 for his African expedition; but, unfortu- 
nately for them, that, imprudent monarch came 
to an untimely, end. Philip II. who ſoon after 
extended his dominion over Portugal, enacted 
that ſuch of his ſubjects as were deſcended from 
à Jew or a Moor, ſhould be excluded from all 
eccleſiaſtical or civil employments. This mark 
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of infamy, with which all, the nem converts to e % 
Chriſtianity were branded, gave them ſuch a di- 
guſt. for a county here even the greateſt opu- 
lence. could not exempt them from being — 
tized, that they removed, with: their wealthz' to 
Bourdeaux, Antw erp, -Hamburgh,- and other 
towns with which they had regular connections. 
This emigtation was the occaſion of a great revo - 
lution ;- it; diverted the commerce, which till 
then had centered in Spain and Portugal, into 
other countries, and deprived; thoſe two nations 
of the advantages the one derived from the Eaſt 
and the other ſrom the Weſt· Indie. 
Brroxz theſe laſt periods the Jews, who were 
unremittingly perſecuted by the / inquiſition, were 
baniſned in numbers to the Brazils. Thougli 
deprived of their fortune by theſe inſatiable 
jeeches, they ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing ſome cul- 
tures. This fortunate beginning convinced; the 
court of Liſbon. that a colony might be ſervice- - 
able to the mother-country by other means than 
by metals. They began, as early as the year 
1525, to caſt a leſs diſdainful look on this im- 
menſe poſſeſſion, which chance had beſtowed 
upon them, and which had till then been con- 
ſidered as the ſink into which all the filth of the 
monarchy. was poured. / - ,, 
Tux nation ſoon adopted che opinion of the 
miniſtry, and the noblemen eſpecially were firſt 
animated with this new ſpirit. Government 
granted, ſucceſſively, to thoſe among them who 
alked for it, a ſpace of forty or fifty Jeagnes upon 
the coaſt, with an unlimited extent in the inte- 
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. rior parts of the country. They were authorized 


wand) bytheir- charter to treat the vanquiſned people 
in whatever manner they choſe. They had a 


right, which moſt of them exerciſed, rc to diſpoſe 


Character 
_ cuſtoms 
the 

ple — 
the Portu- 

guese wiſh- 
ed to ſub- . _ 
we due. : 


7. 4 


of the territory they had invaded; in favour of 


any Portugueze who would cultivate it; but 
they diſpoſed of it only for three lives, reſerving 
alſo to themſelves ſome rent charges. Theſe great 
proprietors were to enjoy all the rights of ſove- 
reignty, except that of condemning to death, 


coining, and the tithes; prerogatives which the 


court kept in their hands. Theſe uſeful, and 


honourable fiefs could only be forfeited by the 


neglecting to cultivate and defend them,; by the 


deficiency of male iſſue, or wee ee 


forme capital etime. S697 O ua ni back; 


Tuosk who had ſolicited "mm obainlee' the 
provinces, expected to acquire the poſſeſſion of 
them without much ere and without ex- 
poſing their lieutenants ' to any great danger. 


Their hopes were chiefly founded upon the in- 


dolence of the _ nations s they” were wow” con- 


| gone 


Man is dbb bach formed for bey. " 
wants and his ' weakneſſes require it. But ſo- 
cieties of twenty or thirty millions of men, cities 
conſiſting of four or five hundred thouſand ſouls, 
are ſo many monſtrous productions, which are ſo 


far from being formed by nature, that ſhe, on 


the contrary, is inceſſantly ſtudying to deſtroy 
chem. They are only ſupported by conſtant 
foreſight, and by moſt extraordinary efforts. 
They would ſoon be diſſipated, if a conſiderable 


Tort + portion 
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portion of this multitude did not attend to their N * 
preſervation. The air is infected by them, the 


waters afe corrupted; the land exhauſted to a 
great extent; the: duration of life is ſhortened 
among them ; the: ſweets of plenty are but little 
felt, and the horrots of dearth are extreme. 


They are the: ſpot which gives birth to epidemic 


diſeaſes; they are the haunts of crimes, of vices, 


and of diſſolute manners. Theſe enormous and 


fatal heaps of men are likewiſe one of the ſcourges 
of ſovereignty, ſince cupidity invites around the 
throne, and perpetually increaſes the herd of 


ſlaves, under an infinite variety of functions and 


denominations. Theſe unnatural aſſemblages of 


population, are ſubject to ferment; and to corrupt 


during peace; and if war ſhould increaſe the 
ferment, the ſhock becomes dreadful, 1 

Socixriks, in a ſtate of nature, are Jae, aus. 
merous 3 they ſubſiſt of themſelves. | They ſepa· 
rate before a ſuperabundance of population 
becomes troubleſome. Each diviſion. removes 
to convenient diſtances. Such was the primitive 
ſtate of the New Countries; fuch is that of the 
New Continent. FOR 

Tux Brazilians in | general were Ty che lize of 
the Europeans, but not ſo ſtout. They were ſub- 
ject to 10 wer diſtempers, and were long-lived. 
They wore, no clothing; the women wore their 
hair extremely long, the men cut their's ſhort ; 
the women wore bracelets of bones of a beauti- 
ful white, the men necklaces of the ſame; the 
women painted their faces, and the men their 
bodies. ä 1 
Vol. IV. i Every 
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Evzry colony of this vaſt continent: had it's 


wy — Own idioms, but not one of them had any words 


to convey. general and abſtract ideas. This po- 
verty of language; which is common to all 
nations of South America, is a convincing proof 


ol the little progreſs the human underſtanding 
had made in theſe. countries. The analogy be- 


tween the words in the ſeveral languages of this 


continent ſbews, that the reciprocal/rranſinigra- 


tions of theſe ſavages had been frequent. 
Tus food of the Brazilians was very ſimple. 
In a country deprived of domeſtie animals, theyß 
lived upon ſhell-fiſn by the ſea ſide; along the 
fivers, by fiſhing; and in the foreſts, by hunt- 
ing. When theſe precarious proviſions failed, 
they fed upon the caſſava and other roots. 
Taxse men were very fond of dancing, Their 
fongs were but one redious uniform tone, with- 
out any modulations, and commonly turned 
upon their loves or their warlike exploits. 


In poliſhed ſtates, dancing and finging are 


reckoned among the arts, In the midſt of the 
foreſts they are almoſt the natural expreſſions of 


concord and friendſhip, of tenderneſs and plea- 
ſure.” We are obliged to have maſters to inſtruct 
us to diſplay our voices, and to move gracefully. 
The favage hath no 6ther inſtructor but his paſ- 
fion, his heart, and nature, He' really feels 
what we affect to feel. Accordingly, the ſayage 
who ſings and dances is always happy. 
Turm amuſements are not interrupted by the 
worſhip of a Supreme Being, for they know of 


none; nor is their — diſturbed by the 
_ dread 


i THE EAST AND WEST NI 
tread of a future fare, of which they 


— by ſtrange contortions; fo far work upon 
the credulity of the people as to throw them into 
violent convulſions. - If the impoſtures of theſe 
magicians are detected, they are immediately put 


to death, which ſerves," in ſome * to been 


the ſpirit of deceitt® 7 02 © e 
Tusk atheiſts art equally fangen to alt 


notions bf ſabordinarion”and ' fubmifign, © which 


among ourſelves are originally derived from the 
idea of a Supreme Being. They cannot conceive 
that any perſon can have the audacity to com- 
mand, much leſs that any one caß be fo weak 
as to obey. But they ſhew moſt deference to 
the man 'who has killed the greareſt” ae of 
his enemies. 


Tas Brazilians, like wa other ſavages, beweg | 


no particular attachment to their native place, The 
love of our country, which is a ruling paſſion in 
civilized ſtates; which in governments riſes 


to enthüflaſin, and in bad ones gro vs habitual; 
b 


which for ſeveral centuries togetlle etuateg 


in every nation it's diſpofition, cu oms; and 


taſte: this love of our country is but a factitious 
{ſentiment arifing from ſociety, but unknqw*n in 
the ſtate of nature. The moral life of a ſayage 
is the very reverſe of that of the civilized man: 
The latter enjoys the gifts of nature only in his 
infancy. As his ſtrength increaſes and his un- 


derſtanding unfolds itſelf, he loſes fight of the 


preſent; and is wholly intent upon the future. 


Thus the age of paſſions and pleaſures, the time | 


B b 2 deſtined 
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809K deſtined by nature for enjoyment is ſpent in 
— mos ſpeculation and diſappointment. The heart de- 
nies itſelf what it wiſhes for, laments. the indul- 


gendes it has allowed itſelf, and is equally tor- 


mented, by it's ſelf-denials and it's gratifications. 
The civilized man inceſſantly deploring his li- 
berty which he hath always ſacrificed, looks back 
with regret on his earlieſt years, when a ſucceſ- 
ſion of new objects conſtantly awakened his cu- 
rioſity, and kept his hopes alive. He recollects 
with pleaſure the ſpot where he paſſed | his infant 
days; the remembrance of his innocent delights 
endears them to his imagination, and forcibly 


who enjoys all the pleaſures and advantages pecu- 
liar to every period of his life, and does not ab- 


gence in old age, finds equally, in all places, objects 
ſuited to his deſires, and feels that the ſource of 
his pleaſures is in himſelf, and that his ps is 
every whete. 
Tunovon the tranquillity of the 8 was 
not the reſult of any laws, diſſentions were ſeldom 
hear'd of in their little ſocieties, If drunkenneſs, 
or ſome unfortunate, incident. occaſioned. a .diſ- 
pute, and ſome life was. loſt, the murderer was 
. inſtantly delivered up to the relations of the de- 
ceaſed, who immediately. ſacrificed. him to their 
vengeance without heſitation z then both the fa- 
milies met, and their reconciliation was ſealed by 
a joyous and noiſy feaſt. 
Evxxv Brazilian took as many wives as he 
choſe, or as many We and put them 
1 away 


attracts him to his native ſpots whereas the ſavage, . 


ſtain from them in expectation of greater indul- 
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away when he grew tired of them. When they 3 9.9 * 
violated their marriage vow, they were puniſhed, WOT 
according to a cuſtom almoſt generally adopted, 

with death, and the huſband did not become an 
object of ridicule on account of the injury his 

wife had done him. When the women laid in, 

they kept their bed but a day or two; then the 

mother, hanging the child to her neck in a cotton 

ſcarf, returned to her uſual e e wie 

any kind of inconvenience. 5 


In general, the — of child-birth 
among the favages, are not ſo bad as they are 
among the women of civilized countries, becauſe: 11/0158 
the firſt” always ſuckle their children, and be- 14118148 
cauſe the indolence of the men condemns them 1111/8 708 
to a laborious life, which occaſions the menſtrual 
flux in them to be leſs plentiful, and renders the 
channels, through which this ſuperfluous blood is 
to flow, fo much the more narrow. A long reſt 
after child birth, far from being neceſſary,” would 
become as. fatal to them, as it would be among 
us to our women of the lower claſs, i This is not 
the only circumſtance in which we find a com- 
penſation for the advantages of the ſeveral ranks il 
of life. We feel the want of exerciſe, and go . 3} 8 
into the country in ſearch of health. Our wo- | 1 
men begin to deſerve the name of mothers, by l 
ſuckling: their own children; the children too 11 
are juſt reſcued from the ſhackles of ſwaddling 
clothes. What can theſe innovations he attri- 
buted to, but to the conſciouſneſs that man 
cannot deviate imprudently from the laws of na- 
ture, without injury to his own happineſs. In 

B b 3 | all 
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wo. OK all future ages the ſavages, will advance by ſlaw 
— degrees towards the civilized ſtate z and civilized 
nations will return towards their primitive ſtate ; 


from. hence the philoſopher will concludes. that 


there exiſts in the interval between theſe two 
ſtates, a certain medium in which the ſelicity of 
the human ſpecies is placed. But who is it that 


can find. out this medium:; and even if it were 


found, what authority would-be capable of direct- 
ing the ſteps of man to it, and to fix him there? 
Taavriunns were received with diſtinguiſhed 
marks of civility in the Brazils. Wherever they 
came, they were ſurrounded with women, wha 
waſhed- their feet, and welcomed them with the 
moſt obligiug expreſſions. Nothing was ſpared 
for their entertainment; but it would have been 
an unpardonable affront, had they left the family 
where they were firſt entertained, in hopes of 
bettet accommodation in another. This ſpirit 


of hoſpitality. is one of the maſt certain . 


tions that man was intended for ſociety. 
HoespirALrrr, the offspring of Soho, 
miſeration, was © univerſally practiſed in the 
_ earlieſt times. It was almoſt the only thing that 
0 attached nations to each other; it was the ſource 
2 the moſt antient, the moſt laſting, and the 


moſt reſpected friendſhip, contracted between 


families who were ſeparated by immenſe regions. 


A man, perſecuted by his fellow- citizens, or 


guilry of any miſdemeanour, retired to diſtant 


countries in queſt of tranquillity, or impunity, 
He preſented himſelf at the entrance of a town, 


enk we en 4; N a one, the 


cc © fon 


and it 
all his 
to an 
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© One, 


the manner the moſt! marvellous, the moſt pa- 
thetic, and the beſt calculated to give an idea of 
his conſequence, ' He was eagerly attended to; 


« your children, or your children's children, 
« ſhould ever be driven by any misfortunes to 
« my cquntry, they need only name me, and 
« my friends will receive them.“ He was im- 


the perſons with whom he preferred to live, 
thought themſelyes honoured by this diſtinction. 
He took up his abode in their houſe, and was, 
treated by them like one of the family; ſome- 
times he became the | huſband, the raviſher, or 
the ſeducer of his hoſt's daughter. 


gods of paganiſm, the offspring of hoſpitality 
and licentiouſneſs, may be aſcribed. Moſt of 
them owed their birth to paſſengers, to whom a 
bed had been given, \ and wh were neyer Tem! 
aſterwardſ ii itt n + a1 
cupation in the world ſo immoral as that of 2 
traveller. The traveller, by proſeſſion, is like a 
man who is in 
and who, inſtead of ſitting down with his wife, 
and in the midſt of his children, ſhould employ 
all his life in ranging about from one apartment 
to > another,” "Tyranny, guilt, ambition, curio- 
Bb 4 ſity 


and he added, * Receive me: for, if you or- 


mediately intreated to become their gueſt, and 


To ſuch adventurers as theſe, who were, per- 
haps, the firſt travellers, the origin of the demi 


Lr us be iba to ſay, iber is r 


on of an immenſe houſe, | 


—— 


* 


6 ſon of ſuch a one, or the grandſon of ſuch a 3 e = 
and I come for ſuch reaſons.” And — 
then he related his ſtory, or his invented tale, in 
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B 0 5 K ſuy, a kind of reſtleſs , ſpirit, the deſite of ac. 
PL. cos quiring Knowlege, and of ſeeing things, tedium, 


and the diſguſt ariſing from exhauſted felicity, 
have driven, and vnde all times drive, men ben 
their country. 63 ent ae $1 um 
Bur, in ages previous to civilization, to com- 
merces aden the invention of ſigns to repreſent 
riches, before intereſt had prepared a habitation 
for the traveller, hoſpitality ſupplied it's place. 
The favourable reception of a ſtranger was con- 


ſidered as a ſacred debt, which was often repaid 


aſter the lapſe of ſeveral centuries, by the de- 


ſcendants of the perſon who had been the object 


of it; and who, upon his feturn into his own 
country, took a delight in trepeating the favouts 
he had received, the remembrance of which waz 
conſtantly preſerved in his family 

Tuts: affecting inſtances of humanity have 
decreaſed, in proportion as the intercourſe be- 
tween nations hath been facilitated; Induſtrious, 
rapaciobs, and intereſted men, have formed, in 
all parts, ſettlements, where the traveller alights, 
vhere he commands, and where he diſpoſes of 
all the canveniences of life as if he were at 
home. The maſter, or the landlord, of the houſe, 
is neither his benefactor, his brother, nor bis 


friend ; he is only his upper ſervant. The gold 
. that he ſpends at his houſe, entitles him to treat 


his halt as he chooſes : he dates not for your re- 
ſpect but for your money. When you quit his 
houſe, he thinks no more of you; nor do you 
recollect him, any farther than as you; have been 
Is diſpleaſed or. Ae with him. Hoſpi- 

> <q tality, 
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tality, that ſacred virtue which is extinguiſhed 5 0.0% 
n, amongſt all nations, where civilization and ſocial — 
7. inſtitutions have made any progreſs, is no longer 
m found but among the ſavages z and more — 
larly in the Braails than in any other country. 
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n- Fan from ſhe wing that indifference le, | | 
nt which makes us ſhun the dead, and makes us un- | 
on willing to ſpeak of them, or to remain in the 3 
e. places that might recall their image to our minds 


n- the Brazilians beheld their dead with tender emo- 
1d tions, recounted their exploits with complacency; 
e· and celebrated their virtues with tranſport. They 
& were; buried upright in a round grave; and if the 
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vn deceaſed was the head of a family, his plumes, WH 
Irs his necklaces; and his arms were interred with 1070 


as him. When a clan removed to another place, 

f which often happened, merely for the ſake of 
ve changing, every family fixed ſome remarkable 
e- ſtones over the graves of their moſt reſpectable 
18, relations, and they never approached thoſe monu- 
in ments of grief, without breaking out into dread- 
ts, ful outeries, not unlike the ſhouts. with which 
of they made the air reſound when res were going 
at to battle. 

le, "Moniyus'of intereſt or ben never prompt- 
118 ed the. Brazilians to war. The deſire of avenging 
Id their relations or friends, was always the occaſion 
at of their moſt ſanguinary conteſts. Their chiefs, 
e- or rather their orators, were old men, who de- 
lis termined the commencement of hoſtilities, . gave 
ou the ſignal for marching, and exerted themſelves 
en during the march, in repeated expreſſions of im- 
No placable hatred. Sometimes, even the march 
77 fl | | ; of 
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Di 00 K of the army was ſuſpended co liſten, to: theſe paſ 
. N Gonate harangues, that laſted for many hours, This 


cuſtom makes thoſe. long ſpeeches we meet with 
in Homer, and in the Roman hiſtorians, appear. 

more probable ; but in thoſe days, the noiſe of 
the arfillery did not en the voices of the ge 
nerals, 

Tus faves ah were Aber wh « a v t of 
ebony ſix feet long, one foot broad, and an inch 
thick. Their bows and arrows were of the ſame 
wood, Their inſtruments of martial muſic were 
flutes made of the bones of their enemies, They 
were as well calculated to inſpire courage, as our 
drums, which ſtifle our ſenſe of danger, and ag 
our trumpets, which give the ſignal; and, per- 

the fear of death. Their generals were the 
ſoldiers who had I cre, moſt i in 


former wars. 


Tut firſt attack was never thts eh, boy. 


both armies endeavoured to take the advantage 


of a ſurpriſal, Their courage ſeldom confiſted in 


maintaining their ground. The ambition of the 
Brazilians was to make a great many priſoners, 
which were ſlain and eaten with ſolemnity, Dur: 
ing the feaſt, the old men exhorted the young to 
become intrepid warriors, that they might often 
procure themſelves ſuch an honourable repaſt. 
This inclination for human fleſh was never fo 
prevalent as to induce the Brazilians to devour 
fuch of their enemies as had fallen in nf they 
only ate thoſe who had been taken alive. 


Tux treatment of priſoners of war hath varied 


according to the degree of perfection human rea- 
85 e ſon 
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ſan ack gradually attained, The moſt civilized » 0.0 K 
nations ranſom them, exchange or reſtore them 


at the concluſion of a war. Nations, that are not 
yet completely civilized, claim them as their pro- 
perty, and make them ſlaves. The common fa». 
vages maſſacre them without putting them ta 
torture, The, moſt ſavage people of all, torture, 
kill, and eat them, This is their. execrable law 
of nations 
Tuis anthrapophagy bath hag e conblered 
as a chimera in the opinion of ſome ſceptical per- 
ſons, They could not conceive, that any na- 
tion could have been reduced to the cruel neceſ- 
ſity of feeding upon. their ſellow - creatures, to ſam 
tisſy their on wants; and ſtill Jeſs could they 
ſuppole, that any thing, except an abſolute priva- 
tion of every ſupport of life, could have induced 
man to commit fo. atrocious a deed. Since the 
doubts of the moſt incredulous have been re- 
moved by à great number of facts, by teſtimo- 
nies of higher authority, and by more authentic 
accounts, ſome philoſophers have attempted ta 
juſtify this practice of ſeyeral ſavage. nations, 
They haye ſtill exclaimed with vehemence againſt 
the barbarity of the ſovereigns, who, to ſatisfy, 
their own caprice, ſent their unfortunate ſubjects 
to the llaughter-houſe of war. But they have ĩima- 
gined that it was a; matter of indifference, whes, 
" their careaſes were deyqured * men, or by 
8 Nen Er 
Pznkarg, ee 1 haha * ia 11 
{elf any ching criminal, any ching that is repug - 
nant to morality; but how pernicious would be 
the conſequences from it? When man is 
once 
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3 once authorized to eat the fleſh of man, if the 
— uſte of it ſhould ſuit his palate, nothing will re- 


main, but to make the ſteam of blood grateful to 
the noſtrils of the tyrant. Let us, then, form 
an idea of theſe two phenomena, generally pre- 
vailing on the face of the globe, and let us fix 
our eyes upon the human . e- * we can me 
ſibly bear the ſiglt. 

Ix the Brazils, the heads of 5 eee ut 
in action, or ſacrificed after the engagement, 
were very carefully preſerved, and ſhew'n with 
oſtentation to all ſtrangers, as monuments of 


valour and victory. The heroes of thoſe ſavage 


nations bore their exploits imprinted on their 
limbs, by inciſions which infured them reſpect. 
The more __ were OI" 5 3 Was 
tele: glory. 009345 16430; mae 

Suon manners had not diſpoſed whe Brazilians 
to ſubmit pariently to the yoke that was intended 
to be impoſed upon them: but what could the 
| ſavages oppoſe to the arms and diſcipline of Eu- 
rope? A conſiderable number of them had ſub- 
mitted, when, in 1549, the court of Liſbon 
thought proper to ſend over a governor, to regu- 
late an eſtabliſhment-which till then had been left 
to the fury and the caprices of x fer of banditti. 
Thomas de Souſa, indeed, by building San Sal- 
vador, gave a center to the colony; but the ho- 
nour of reſtoring it to any kind of trafiquillity 


vas reſerved to the Jeſuits who attended him. 
FThoſe intrepid men, who have always been 


prompted by motives of religion or of ambition 
to undertake great actions, diſperſed themſclves 
ag the Indians Such of theſe miſſionaries as 

cle were 
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were murdered from hatred. to the Portugueze 3 0 zLY 
name, were immediately replaced by others, vl 


were inſpired with none- but- ſentiments of peace 
and charity. This magnanimity- confounded the 
barbarians, who had never had any idea of for- 
giveneſs,” By degrees they began to place ſome 


confidence in men who ſeemed to ſeek them only 


with a view of making them happy. Their at- 


tachment to the miſſionaries grew into a paſſion- 


ate fondneſs. When a Jeſuit was expected in one 
of their nations, the young people flocked to 
meet him, concealing themſelves in the woods 
along the road. As he drew near, they ſallied 
forth, played upon their pipes, heat their drums; 
danced, and made the air reſound with joyful 
ſongs; and, in a word, omitted nothing that could 


expreſs their ſatisſaction. At the entrance of the 


village, the old men and chief inhabitants were 
aſſembled, who expreſſed as much joy, but with 
more ſedateneſs. A little further on, ſtood 
women and young girls, in a reſpectful poſ- 


ture ſuitable to their ſex. Then they all joined; 


and conducted their father in triumph to the place 


where they were aſſembled. There he inſtructed 
them in the fundamental doctrines of religion; 


exhorted them to a regularity of manners, to a 
love of juſtice, to brotherly charity, and to an ab- 
horrence for human __ * after rn he _ 
tiſed them. 

As theſe infMomiries w were too bew in number to 
tranſact all the buſineſs themſelves, they frequently 
deputed ſome of the moſt intelligent Indians in 


ny ſtead. Theſe men, Proud of ſo glorious an 
office, 
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vr 09K office, diſtributed hatchets, knives, and looking⸗ 
ws glaſſes among the ſavages they met with, and re- 
preſented the Portuguete as à harmleſs, humane; 
and good ſort of people. They never returned 
from their excurſions without bringing with them 
ſome of the Brazilians; who followed them from 
motives of curioſity. When thoſe ſavages had 
once ſeen the Jeſuits, it was with difficulty that 
they ever quitted them. When they returned 
home, it was to invite their families and friends 
to come and ſhare their — __ to e 

the preſepts they had received. ret 

Ir any one ſhould doubt theſe Wan elde of 
kindneſs and humanity. over ſavage nations, let 
bim only compare the progreſs'the Jeſuits have 
made, in a very ſhort time} in South America, 
with what the forces and navy of Spain and Por- 
tugal have not been able to effect in the ſpace of 
two centuries. While multitudes of ſoldiers 
were employed in changing two great and civis 
lized empires into deſerts inhabited by roving fa- 
vages, a few miſſtonaries have changed little wan. 
dering clans into ſeveral great and civilized na- 
tions. If theſe active and courageous men had 
been leſs infected with the ſpirit of the church 
of Rome; if; when formed into a ſociety in the 
moſt intriguing and corrupt court in Europe, 
they had not infinvated themſelves into other 
courts to influence all political events; if they 
had not diſguſted, by their ſpirit of intoleration, 
all moderate perſons, and all the tribunals by 
their paſſion for deſpotiſm ; if an outrageous zeal 
for religion had not made them the ſeeret ene - 
5 | mies 
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mies to the progreſs of knowlege, and the perſe- MEET 
cutors of 'philoſophy ; if chey had employed as wy 
much art in making themſelves beloved; /as they 
did in making themſelves feared ;/ if they had 
been as jealous'of increaſing the ſplendour of their 
ſociety, as of augmenting it's power; if the chiefs 
of the order had not made an ill uſe of the very 
virtues of their members; the Old and New 
World would ſtill have reaped the advantage of 
the oceupations of a ſet: of men, ho might have 
been made uſeful, had they been prevented from 
being neceffary ; and the eighteenth century 
would not have had cauſe to be aſhamed of the 
enormities that have attended the ſuppreſſion of 
the ſociety, The whole univerſe would continue 
to be fertilized by _ OI and "_ thei 
undertakings.” 40 
Tun Brazilians had too a cauſe of hatred 
againſt the Europeans, not to miſtruſt their kind- 
neſs ; but their diffidence was in fome meaſure re- 
moved by a ſignal act of juſtice, 
Tur Portugueſe had formed the ſettlement of 
St. Vincent on the ſea- coaſt, in the 24th degree 
of ſouth latitude. There they traded peaceably 
with the Cariges, the mildeſt and moſt civilized 
nation in all the Brazils. The advantages they 
reaped from this connection could not reftrain 
them from ſeizirig upon ſeventy men to make 
ſlaves of them. The perſon who had committed 
the offence was condemned to carry the prifoners 
back to the place from whence he had raken 
them, and to make the proper excuſes for fo hei- 
nous an infult, Two Jefuits, who were appointed 
A ro 
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ways Which would never have been offered but at their 


deſire, gave notice of it to Farancaha, the moſt 
meet them, ang embracing. them, with tears of 


joy; Fathers, ſaid he, ** we conſent. to for- 


«.get. all that is paſt, and to enter into a freſh 
«, alliance with the. Portugueze ;.; but let them, 
« ſor the future be more moderate, and more 

e obſervant of the __ of nations. Our attach- 
ic ment r on at leaſt to equitable pro- 
« ceedings are- called barbarians, yet. we 
reſpect —— . our friends,” The miſlion- 
aries having engaged that for the future their 
nation ſhould more religiouſly obſerve the laws of 
peace and unity, Farancaha proceeded thus: If 
te you doubt the faith of the Cariges, I will give 


e you a proof of it. I have a nephew for whom 


ce. I have a great affection he is the hope of my 
« family, and the comfort of his mother; ſhe 


cc would die with grief if ſne were to loſe her ſon. 


« Yet I will deliver him to you as a hoſtage. 
« Take him along with you, cultivate his young 


d mind, take care of his education, and inſtru 


<« him in your religion. Let his manners be gentle 
te and pure. I hope, when you return, you will 
te inſtru& me alſo, and enlighten my mind.” 
Many of the Cariges followed his example, and 
ſent their children to St. Vincent's for education. 
The Jeſuits were too artful not to take great ad- 
vantage of this event; but it does. not appear that 
they ever had any intention to deceive the Indians 


by inculcating ſubmiſſion. Avarice had not yet 
5 poſſeſſed 


3 theſe mi lonaries z and the or” rt 
intereſt they had at court, ſecured ſufficient. reſpect — 
in the colony, to make: err | 
verts a ſortunate ol... BA 
Turs time of tranquillity was improved For 
ſome: years paſt, ſugar plants had been tranſ- 
planted ſrom Madeira to Brazil, where the eli- 
mate and the ſoil; were found favourable to this 
rich produces The culture of it was ar firſt very 
inconſiderable; but no ſooner was the ſtrengin of 
the Negroes ſubſtituted to the langeid' labours 
of the Indians; towards the year 1570, than it 
received an increaſe. This progreſs was growing 
daily more conſiderabie, becauſe this production, 
which had been hitherto only of uſe in medieine, 


became dre and more an article of luxury. 

ö Tui proſperity, which was viſible in all the ie 

| markets of Europe: eucited the cupidity of the nch jaw 
French, They attempted to form three or ſouẽr .. 


ſettlements at Brazili: Their levity would not 
ſuffer them, to wait the uſually ſlow progreſs of 
new undertakings 3 and merely ſrom ineonſtancy 
and impatiense, they. gave up proſpects that were 
ſuffcient to have encouraged- any, except fuck. 
volatile minds, that re as cafily diſcouraged as 
they are ready to undertake. The only valuable | 
monument werhave of their fruitleſs ĩncurſions, is 
a dialogue, which more particularly ſhe es the 
natural good ſenſe of the ſavages, as it is written 
with that. ſimplicity of ſtyle which diſtinguiſhed 
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e Tu Brazilians,” ſays'Lery; one ofihd thier. 


3 locutors, e being very muri aſtoniſhed to ſde the 


1 
enn 


French take ſuch paint to get their wood,” one 
c of their old men once aſkedime'this'queſtion 1 


What gan be the reaſdn that you Frenchmen 


te come ſo ſar to get wgod; for firing Is there 
« none in your, on country? To whick Lan- 
r ſyyered, Les, and a great deal too, but not 
tt ſuch 4 their's, which we did not burn as he 

et thought but as they cthemſelves uſed it to dye 


ec thein ſtriags and their feathers;/0ur-people'em- 


ec ployed ãt alſo in dying. He replied) Wel but 
do you Want ſo great à quantity Tes, ſaid 
« I ; for in our country there are ſome merchants 
ec who have more rigs and ſoarlet elbths than 


40 you ever ſaw in 'this:county'; one of theſe will 


_ «buy. ſeveral cargoes ofd this wood. Ha ha 
e ſays the ſavage, tho telleſt me wonders Then 


ec pauſing upon what I had been telling him, 


te he ſaid ; But this very rich man thetm ralkeſt 
« of, is he never to die p Ves, yes, ſald 1, 35 
ec well as thers. Upon which, as they #re'greet 

te talkers, he aſked meragain; So then hen he 


cc ig dead, to whom does all the wealthi ke leaves 


d belong? It goes, mid I, td his chr, or 
6 if he hath none, to his brothers; ſiſters, Ur next 
« of kin. Truly, ſays the od man, new ſee 

e that you Frenchmen are great fo61s3" for mit 
10 you work ſo hard, and croſs the fen to bea 
*, riches for them tliat come after'you; 4s if the 
_ « earch; that hath fed you Was not foMctent ro 
«feed them likewiſe / We have children and tre- 


ce lations whom we love, as thou oo." as we 
cc are 
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an 


it are s that, after our death, the earth that ® * K 


© hath provided for our ſubſiſtence, wall equally Gnynned 


e provide for their 8, WE are ſatisfie l - 9 7 


- Tnrs/mode of reaſoning, 10 9 2 2 . 
Min nature hath exempted from ambition, but io the Bra- 


ſo foreign to civilized nations, who have expe- *** 


rienced all the ill effects of luxury andi avarice, 
made no great impreſſion on the French. They 


could not withſtand the temptation of riches, 


which all the maritime nations in Europe thirſted 
after at that time. The Dutch, who were become 


republicans by chance, and merchants from ne- 


ceſſity, were more perievering and more ſucceſs- 
ful than the French in their attempts on the Bra- 
zils. The nation they had to contend with was 
not more conſiderable than their own, and, in 
imitation of them, was preparing to ſhake off the 


yoke of Spain, though they {till fohmineds; * 


of a regal government. 


ALL hiſtorical accounts vida full as te * of | 


tyranny and cruelty that excited the Low-countries 
to riſe againſt Philip II. The richeſt provinces 


_ vere retained, or brought back under the yoke of 


a tyrannical: government, while the pooreſt, that 


were in a manner ſunk under water, found means, 


by more than human exertions, to ſecure their in- 
dependence. When their liberty was firmly eſtas 
bliſhed, they attacked their enemy upon the re- 


moteſt ſeas, on the Indus, on the Ganges, and as 


far as the Moluccas, which made a part of the 
Spaniſh dominions, ſince Portugal had been in- 


cluded in them. The truce of 1609 gave time to 


that e and fortunate republic to bring 
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00 herinew projects to maturity, Theſe deſigns were 


of that wealthy region. 


pulous "of the ec or 
ande... 


3 manifeſted in 1621, by the eſtabliſhment of a 


Weſt India Company, from which the ſame ſuc - 


ceſs wüs expected in Africa and America, that 


were both compriſed in the charter, as the Eaſt- 


ladia company had experienced in Asia. The 


operations of n new HERE * * 0 attack 
of Brazil. en 

e had * N to 8 the 
necellliepcjarfortmations). Some Dutch ſhips had 
ventured thicher, in defiance of the law that pro- 


hidited the admittance of any ſtrangers. As they 


greatly underſold, according to the cuſtom of their 


country, the commodities that came from Spain, 


they met with a favourable reception. At their 
return, the contraband traders reported, that the 
country was in a kind of anarchy; that foreign 
dominion had ſtifled in the people the love of theit 
country; that ſelf-intereſt had corrupted their 
minds; that the ſoldiers were turned merchatits ; 


that they had forgotten the firſt principles of war; 


and that whoever ſhould. appear there with a com- 


petent force, would infallibly ſurmount the trifling 


obſtacles that might be 1 to. the conqueſt 
[4 IG i xl 

Tut company — this vndeitaiing to 
Jacob Willekins, in 1624. He went directly to 
the capital. San Salvador ſurrendered at ſight of 
the Dutch fleet, and the reſt of the province, al- 
though it was the moſt extenſive and moſt Po- 
made little more reſiſt- 
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Tuns was a terrible misfortune,” but it did not“ 9.0 * 
give any pain to the Spaniſh council, Since that — 
crown had ſubdued Portugal, they did not find 
the people as ſubmiſſive as they wiſhed them to 
be. A diſaſter” which might render them more 
dependent, appeared to be a great advantage; ' 
and their - miniſters congratulated themſelves, 
upon having: at length found an opportunity of 
aggravating the yoke of their deſpotiſm. 
PaiLie, without entertaining more equitable 
ideas or more elevated ſentiments, thought that 
the majeſty of the throne required of him ſome 
outward appearance of decency. Accordingly, he 
wrote to the Portugueſe of the firſt rank, exhort- 
ing them to make ſuch generous efforts as the 
preſent exigencies required, This they were al- 
ready inclined to. Self-intereſt, patribtiſm, the 
deſire of throwing a damp upon the joy of their 
tyrants ; 'all-concurred to quicken their alacrity. 
The monied men laviſhed their treaſures; others 
raiſed troops; all were eager to enter into the 
ſervice.” In three months time twenty-fix ſhips 
were fitted out, which ſailed in the beginning of 
the year 1626, in company wich thoſe from 
Spain, which the tardineſs and policy of that na- 


tion had made them wait ſor much too long. 


Tar archbiſhop of San Salvador, Michael de 
Texeira, had prepared matters ſo as to facilitate 
their ſucceſs, That martial prelate, at the head 
of 1500 men, had at firſt ſtopped the progrefs of 
the enemy. He had inſulted, haraſſed, beaten, 
driven ĩncloſed and blocked them up in the town. 
The Dutch, reduced by hunger, fatigue, and 
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FASL want, compelled the governor to ſurrender to the 
. troops which the fleet had landed u rival, : 
and they were all carried to Europe. 
Tux ſucceſs of the company by ſea, br 9 
amends for this loſs, Whenever their ſhips came 
into port they were victoroius, and loaded with the 
ſpoils of the Spaniards and Portugueſe. They 
were ſo proſperous as to give umbrage even to the 
powers moſt intereſted in the welfare of Holland. 
The ocean was covered with their fleets. Their 
admirals endeavoured, by uſeful exploits, to pre- 
ſerve their confidence. The fſvbaltern- officers 
aſpired to promotion, by ſeconding the valour 
and ſkill of their commanders. The ſoldiers and 
ſailors ſought with unparalleled ardour, and no- 
thing could diſcourage thoſe reſolute and intrepid 
men. The fatigues of the ſea, ſickneſs, and re 
peated engagements, all ſeemed to inure them to 
war, and to increaſe their emulation. The com- 
pany encouraged this. uſeful ſpirit, by frequently 
diſtributing rewards,. Excluſive of their pay, the 
ſailors were allowed to carry on a private trade, 
which was a great encouragement, and procured 
a conſtant. ſupply of men. By this wiſe regula- 
tion, their intereſt was ſo immediately connected 
with that of their employers, that they wiſhed to 
be always: in action. They, never ſtruck to the 
enemy, nor ever failed to attack their ſhips with 
that degree of ſkill, intrepidity, and perſeverance, 
which muſt inſure victory. In the courſe of thir- 
teen years, the company fitted outieight hundred 
wier which Fu ninety millions , They took 
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: five hundred and forty-five of the enemy's ſhips, Þ yo * 
„ which, with the goods on board, fold or 
190, 000500 liyres . The dividend was never be- 
1 low twenty per cent. and often roſe to fifty. 
0 This proſperity, which was entirely owen to the 
0 war, enabled the n to mike — at- 
y rack upon the Brau. een 
e Tut admiral, Henry Lonk, inen in the 
. beginning of the year 1630, with forty-fix men of 
ir war, on the coaſt of Fernambueca, one of the 
* largeſt provinces in thoſe parts, and the beſt for-= _ 
ſs tied. He reduced it after ſeveral obſtinate en- 
ao gagements, in which he was always victorious. 
d The troops he left behind, ſubdued the neigh- 
* bouring countries, in the years 1633, 1634, and 
id 1635. This was the moſt cultivated part of 
* Brazil, and 1 1 — 1 em 
wa moſt commodities. 
x 8 Tit company were ſo m—_ with the acqui 
* tion of this ok which flowed to Amfterdam 
le inſtead] of Liſbon, "that they determined upon the 
#- conqueſt of all the Brazils, and intruſted Maurice 
* of Naſſau with the conduct of that enterpriſe. 


Thar general reached the place of his 1 
in the r f 575 the £5 16 1 found 


1 


all to engage, that 5 a took the field. He 
was ſucceſſively oppoſed by Albuquerque, Ban- 
jola, Lewis Rocca de Borgia, and the Brazilian 
Cameron, the idol of his people, PaſliGnately fond . 
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%K of the Portugueſe, brave, active, cunning, and 
—— who wanted no qualification neceſſary for a gene- 
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ral, but to have learned the art of war under 


able commanders. Theſe, ſeveral. chiefs. exerted 
their utmoſt efforts to defend the poſſeſſions that 
were under their protection; but their endea- 


vours proved ineffectual. The Dutch completed 


the conqueſt of all the coaſts extending em San 
Salvador to, the Amazon, | 


\Iq,was, in, theſe eiroumſtances thae, an clo- 


quent; Jeſuit, named Anthony Vieira, pro- 
nounced, in one of the churches of Bahia, the 


na. moſt vehement and moſt extraordinary diſcourſe 
that hath, perhaps ever been hear'd/in a, Chriſtian 
; pulpit, - The ſingularity of this ſermon will pro- 
| bably plead my excuſe, 15 the long _ I am 
going to give of it. 
Vieira took for kis text that part of the 
pſalmg, where the prophet, addreſſing himſelf to 
od, explaims, c Awake, O Lord; wherefore 
« haſt thou gept? herefore haſt thou turned 


de thy countenance from us? Wherefore haſt thou 


forgotten our miſery and our tribulation ? 
&* Awake and come to our ſuccour. Think on 
. the glory « of thy name, and fave us. 

Ir is jn theſe words, full of pious Foes 
te and of religious baldneſs ; it is thus,” faith the 


.prator, ** that the king prophet, proteſting ra- 


ether than praying, addreſſeth himſelf to God. 
te The times and circumſtances are the ſame ; 
te and I may alſo venture to fay, Awake, where- 
e fore haſt they ye 8 8 


Vun 
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' Visira repeated his text; and, after having? oor 
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ſhew'n the conformity between the misſortunes * 


of the Iſraelites and the Portugueſe, he adds, 
1. It is not, therefore, to the people that my diſ. 
« courſe this day ſhall be addreſſed. My voice 
« and my words ſhall be employed upon a higher 
theme. I aſpire, at this inſtant, to 

« even into the breaſt of the Divinity. This is 
5 the laſt day of the fortnight which is deſtined, 
« in all the churches of the mother - country, to 


prayer before the ſacred altars : and ſince this 
« day is the laſt, it is proper to have recourſe 


« to the ſole and laſt remedy. The preachers 


„of the goſpel have in vain endeavoured to 
* lead--you to repentance. Since ye have been 
« deaf; ſince they haye not converted you, it 
* js thou, O Lord, whom I will convert; and al- 


though we are the nn it is W who _ 


** repent. / . MES 1. 
— 2 the children of Iſrael n 


* the crime in the deſert, in worſhipping the 


c golden calf, thou didſt reveal their fault to 


e Moſes, and thou didſt add, in thy wrath, that 


* thou wouldſt annihilate thoſe ungrateful people. 


* Moſes ſaid unto thee, Why doth thy wrath wax 
e hot againſt thy people? Before thou puniſheſt, 


te conſider what is proper for thee to do. Shall 


te the Egyptians accuſe thee of having taken them 
e out of ſlavery for miſchief, and to flay them in 


#* the mountains? Relſect on the glory of mY 


name. 
te Spen was the reaſoning ag: aſs of by Mo- 
ff _ * ſuch ſhall be mine. Thou didſt repent 
cc thee 
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«thee of the — thou hadſt formed. 
Thou art ſtill the ſame; and my arguments are 
£ ſtronger than thoſe of the Jewiſh: legiſlator, 
4 They will have the ſame effect upon thee; and 
4 if thou haſt: taken the reſolution to deſtroy us, 
*;thou- wilt repent of it. Thou canſt not be 
ignorant that the heretic, inflated with the 
41 ſucceſs. which thau haſt given him, hath al- 
« ready ſaid, that it is to the falſity of our wor- 

4 ſhip che owes: thy protection and his victories, 
And what doſt thou think the Gentiles that 

e ſurround us, the Talapouin, Who is yet un- 
«acquainted, with thee, the inconſtant Indian, 
4e and the ignorant and ſtupid Egyptian, but juſt 
< waſhed: with the waters of baptiſm, will think 
ve of this ? Are the people eren of: ſearch- 
| ing into, and of adoring the depth f thy 
* judgments:? Ariſe, therefore, and if thou haſt 
ee any care of thy glory, ſuffer not that arguments 
ec againſt our faith ſnould be draw'n-from our de- 
de feats. Awake, and let the ſtorms which have 
* diſperſed our fleets diſperſe thoſe of our com- 

<© mon enemy. Let the peſtilence, and the diſ- 
et eaſes which have waſted our armies, bring de- 
e ſtruction among theic's; and ſince the councils 

-.« of men are fruſtrated at thy pleaſure, let dark- 

es neſs and confuſion prevail in their's. 

. JTognva' was more holy and more patient 
1 chan we are 3 yet his language was not dif- 
| "ferent from mine, and the circumſtance was 
© «© much leſs important. He croſſed the Jordan, 
e he attacked the city of Al, and his troops were 


cc N. nes His loſs was moderate, and yet be- 
3, cc hold 


« hold him rending his clothes, falling . 8 
« earth, giving way to the moſt bitter complaiats; JN... OP 
c and exclaiming: \berefore : haſt thou brought ur 
% Jordan to deliver us into the hands of the 

« Amonites ; And I, when the» intereſt of an ĩm- 

it menſe people, and in a vaſt extent of country; 

« are concerned, ſhall I not exclaim, Haſt thou 
given us theſe regions merely to deprive us of 

« them again? If thou didſt deſign them for 
« the Dutch, why didſt thou not invite them 

ic while they were yet uncultivated? Has the he- 

* retic rendered thee ſuch! great ſervices, and are 

« we ſo vile in thine eyes, that thou ſhouldſt 

« have drawn us from our country, merely to 

cc clear their lands for them, to build their ci. 

tc ties, and to enrich them with our labours? Is 

« this the indemnity which thou haſt fixed upon 

* in thine heart, for ſo many men ſlaughtered 

« upon the earth, or loſt in the waters? Yet 

« if it be thy will, it muſt be ſo. But I per- 

ce ceive that thoſe whom thou rejecteſt, and whom 

* thou doſt oppreſs n __ wilt n for 


<«, jn vain to=Mmorrow:. 


«© Jos, when cruſhed vinin eee e 


xc e with thee. Thou doſt not expect that 
* ye ſhould be more inſenſible than he was. He 


« ſaid to thee, Since thou baſt reſolved upon my de- 
* frution, complete thy tvort; kill me, and annibi- 
© late me: but thou fbalt ſeek me in the morning and 
« 7 ſail not be; Thou ſhalt find Sabegns, Chaldeans, 


and blaſphemers of thy name; but Job, thy faithful 
© ſervants: nag ey ao a no more N 
* Kor rae 


p4 


Ti 


3 ; cc 12 WILL 


— 
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e du {ay to the, O Lord, with Job, burn, 
— deſtroy, and:conſume us all: but one day, but 
in the morning, thou ſhalt ſeek for Portugueſe, 
te and thou ſhalt ſeck in vain. Will Holland 
t furniſh thee, nt thy call, with apoſtolic con- 
«querors, who, at the riſk of their lives, will 
ce over the face of the whole globe the 
©, ſtandard of the croſs? Will Holland eſtablifh 
<a ſeminary of apoſtolic preachers, who will be 
#-ready; for the intereſt of thy faith, to ſpill their 
blood in barbarous regions? Will Holland 
tc raiſe temples that are agreeable to thee? Will 
te it conſtruct altars, upon which thou wilt de- 
ce ſcend ? Will it conſecrate true miniſters to 
_ *:xthee? Will it offer up to thee, the great ſacri- 
ﬆ fice? Will it worſhip thee in a manner worthy 
«of thee? Ves the worfhip thou wilt receive 
*.from-her, will be the ſame as that which ſhe 
0 practiſeth daily at Amſterdam, at Middle- 
*-bourg, at Fleſſing, and in the other diſtricts 
« of thoſe damp and cold infernal regions. 
I KNO well, O Lord, that the propagation 

« of thy faith, and the intereſts of thy glory, do 
e not depend upon us; and that if there were no 
men, thy power animating the ſtones might 
et raiſe up children to Abraham. But I alſo 
ct know, that ſince the time of Adam, thou haſt 
et not created: any mortals of a new ſpecies : that 
ec thou doſt make uſe of thoſe that exiſt; and that 
te thou doſt admit in thy deſigns thoſe that are 
£46; goods only in default of the better. Wit- 
dt neſs: the parable: of the feaſt, Bring in ube blind 
Fo * the lame. Such is the Proceeding, of Pro- 
ln 4 vidence; 
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« videhce :; and wilt thou reverſe: it at preſent? © 9.9 K 
« We have been invited, and we have not te- 3 


amn the feaſl, and yet thou doſt 

tc prefer to us the blind and the lame, Luther- 
« ans and Calviniſta, blind: in _ faith, and 
« lame in their work! —• 

(y we be ſo e as the Dutch 
«.hould make themſelves maſters of Brazil the 
« circumſtance that I will repreſent to thee wich 
«all humility, but with great earneſtneſa, is, that 
« thou would ſt conſider well: beſore the £xecu- 
« tion oſ. thy deeree. Weigh: : with. attention 
« what may be-the.canſequence of it ; and reflect 
« while there is ſtill time for it. If thou art to 


« repent, it is better that thou ſhould'ſt do it 


« at ꝑreſent, than, when the; evil ſnall be without 
«< remedy. Thou perceiveſt the ſcope of, my argu- 
« ment; and the reaſons, deduced from thine owa 
© conduct, for the remonſtrance I make to thee. 
« Before the time af the deluge, thou wert. alſo 
ic much incenſed againſt mankind. In. vain did 
te Noah addreſs/ his prayers to thee during a cen- 
0c tury. Thou did ſt perſiſt in thine anger, and the 
«+ cataracts i oſi the heavens were at length burſt; 


* and the waters roſe above the ſummits of the 


“mountains, The whole earth was overfiow'n, 
« and thy juſtice was ſatisfied. But three days 
< after this, hen che bodies vated upon the 
« vaters, When thine eyes beheld the multitude 
« of livid,carcaſcs,,when.,the ſurface of the; ſea 
« preſeated. to thee:the moſt. melancholy and. the 

* moſt hideous, ſight that had ever afflicted. che 
£ angelic, choir, what was the ee 
ected 


| tc altas and who lift vp their hands unto the. 


their violence. „Fesaltkou wile partake of 


proper body, will be trampled under foo 
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ee affected with the ſight, as if thou had'ſt not 
te ſoreſeen it, thy bowels were moved with an- 
tt guiſn. Thou did'ſt repent of having made the 
© world. Thou did'ſt regret the paſt, and did't 
te take reſolutions; for. the future. |. Since ſueh iz 
« thy diſpoſition, why do'ſt chou not ſpare thy. 
tr ſelf, in ſparing us? Why do ſt thou perſiſt ir 
te thy preſent wrath, if it be after ward to ex- 
tc cite, thy murmurs ; and if thy mercy is to be 
at affected by the derrees of thy juſtice ? Reflect 
4 upon it beſore thou do'ſt begin, and conſider 
tte the conſequences of the new deluge thou haſt 
«© deſigned: to produce. at me de end to 
«© repreſent them to the. 
Lr us ſuppoſv Bahia * the reſt of Brazil 
tt (re become the prey of the Dutch. Behold 
te ſthem entering into the city with the fury of 
ce conquerors, and with the rage of heretics, 
er Behold that neither age nor ſex are ſpared 
& Behold the blood ftreaming on all ſides. Be- 
te hold the guilty; the innocent, the women and 
«© the children; all put to the ſword, and maſ- 
te ſacred one upon another. Behold che tears of 
10 the virgins, who weep” for the injury theſ 
© have ſuffered. Behold the old: men dragget 
« by their hair; Liſten to'the'mixed-cries of the 
t monks and of the prleſts; who embrace thine 


„Even thou; thyſelf, O Lord! wilt not eſcape 


ct it. The heretics will force the gates f 
4 thy temples. | The hoſt, 'which is thine on 


ce The 
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not The vaſes that have been filled with thy bl bloo 6d, 5 DD 4 
in WY vl ſerve for tioting and 9 * Thine 
the « altars will'bethrow'n down, Thy images will 

1 be corn to pieces. Sacrilegious hands' "vill be 

| 18 «Jaid thy mother, 8 
fur theſe inſults ſhould be offered to thee, 

in « and that tho Jhould'f Yuffer them, is not 8 

FX matter of aſtbniſhment to me, fince tho haſt 

be « formerly ſuffered” others ſtill more eruel: but 

ect thy mother! O! where is fiſtal pfet? ic ſt 

der thou not deptive Hoſen 6f He, — Having 
at touched che ar? Did'ſ ch⁊d got wither the 

| to « arm that Jer6boar had raiſed againſt à pro- 

60 phet; and yet the heretics have thouſands of 
«arms for more atrocious deeds ? Thot didꝰſt 

« dethrone, and dic ſt cauſe Balſhazzar to die, 
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« for having diunk out of ſacred veſſels, alchowyli If 
thy blood had not been cenlelmatedd in Wen 1 
i and yet tau ub t ſpare the heretic, and chere 11 
* are not'tws fingers and a thumb to trace 46 

«the wall the ſentence ot their dearth; 1501 bf 
I A wörd, O'Lord, vhet thy temples are 1 | 1. 
*\poiled; thine Altars dtolithed, "thy denon I 
c extinct in Brazil, and thy worthip anniflated, W || 
« when the graßß walt groe upon the avenccs to $8 
« thy churches, Chriſtmas Day ſhall come round 218 
« and no one hall" tecollect the day of thy birth. [ | 
*© Lent, and the holy' week” half come round, Wl | i 
© and yet the myfteries/of thy paſſion ſhall not $3 
tr be celebrated! The ſtones ef oor ſtrecta hall 1 
< cry out, as the ſtones did in the ſolitary ſtxeets 1 
« of Jeruſalem . There will: be n more prieſts, 1 
© no more ſacrifices, no more ſacraments. - He- 1 
7 < reſy 1 

n 1 | 

| g " 
[! 
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ee Hi will ariſe in the pulpit, of truth; and the 
* children of the Portugueſe will be tainted with 
00 falſe doctrines. The children of my audience 
I will be aſked, little, boys. what is Jour religion? 
ec * and they will aiiſwer, toe are Calviniſts. | And 
., little girls, nohat is our and they will 
1 tc anſwer, we are. Lutherans... Then thou wilt be 
tc moved with compaſſion and repent :.. but if 
7 thy. repentance be to be \gnakened, Ay: 5 


| 6 thou not prevent it? 0 


, Bur tell me, what gloty can aha find: in 


ts deſtroying. a nation; and in cauſing it to be 


« ſupplanted. by another? This is a power thou 
et didiſt formerly; intruſt to a mean inhabitant 
<«-of;; Anathos In puniſhing us, thou. do'ſt 
<<, triumph over the weak ; in pardoning us, thou 
c dot triumph over thyſelf. Be mereiſul for 
« thine own glory, and for the honout of thy 
b. eme Let not thy wrath be; prolonged: for 

tc eyer, nor even for one day. Thou wilt not 
« ſuffer that the ſun; ſhould. ſit-vpon our anger; 

S and yet how; often, hath it not riſen, how; ofcen 
« © hath. it, not ſet upon thine ?. Poi ſt thou require 
« from. us. a moderation thou do ſt not poſſeſs? 

« Do'ſt thou give us he Preceps: without the ex- 


« e aft Sdtods vdsr 


* Forcrvaus,-0 hard 1 and. put an end to our 
« misfortunes, Holy Virgin, intercede for vs; 
ec intreat thy ſon ; lay thy commands upon him. 
I he be angred with our offences, tell him 
el, that he muſt, forgive them, as it is enjoined vs 
by Frm to forgive thoſe who have offended 


% Us.“ ek en o sieb ao g 
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We know not whether the Lord liſtened to * 0 — 
this apoſtrophe of the orarot Vieira; but a little 3 


while after the conqueſt, the Dutch were in- 
terrupted by a revolution which all nations 


wiſhed for, and which none had foreſeen, 


Taz Portugueſe had never enjoyed happy times 
ſince they had ſuhmitted to the Spaniſh yoke in 
158 1. Philip II. an avaricious, cruel, deſporic; 
deſigning and falſe prince, had endeavoured to 
vilify them; but, concealed his intentions under 


honourable pretences. His ſon, who too cloſely 


followed his maxims, and thought it better to 


reign over a ruined nation than to be indebted to 
the good- will of the people for their ſubmiſſion} 
had ſuffered them to be deprived of a, multitude 
of conqueſts, which had proved 4 ſource of 
riches, power, and glory to them, and which 
they had acquired by much effuſion of blood. 
The ſucceſſor of that. weak prince, who had ſtill 


leſs underſtanding than his father, openly and 


contemptuouſiy attacked their adminiſtration; 
their privileges; their manners; and all, that 
they were moſt attached to. At the inſtiga- 
tion of Olivarez, , he wanted to provoke Gm: to 
revolt, that he might ACHE the right of Eruu⸗ 
dering them. 


Tu £58 repeated outrages united all the Portis 
gueze, whom Spain had been labouring to divide. 
A conſpiracy, that had been forming for three 
years, with incredible ſecrecy; broke out on the 


third of December 1640. Philip IV. was igno- 


miniouſly baniſhed; and the Duke of Braganza 
was placed on the. throne, of his anceſtors. The 
Vor. IV. D d example 
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B In K example of the capital was followed by the whole 
Kingdom, and by all that remained of the ſettle. 
ments formed in happier times in Aſla, Africa, 
and America. No bleod as ſhed en this great 
revolution, except that of Michael Vaſconcellos, 
whe baſe-and vile inſtrument of tyranny. 


Tut new king united His intereſts and his re- 
Pee with th6fe of the Engliſh, the French, 
and all the enemies of Spain. On the 23d of 
June 1647, he in particular concluded an offen. 
five and defenſive alliance with the united Pro- 
vinces for Europe, and a ten years truce for the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Naſſau was immediately 
recalled with moſt of the troops, and the govern- 
ment of the Dutch poſſeſſions in Brazil was given 
to Hamel, a merchant of Amſterdam; to Baſlis 
Aa goldfrhich of Haarlem; and to Bulleſtraat, 
a carpenter of Middleburgh. The decifion of 
all affairs was to be referred to this council, 
and theſe were nom ſuppoſed to be confined to 
the carrying on of a great _ N ee 

„ a 
4 CONSIDERABLE obſtacle fruſtrated” their 

hopes. The lands belonged to the Portuguere, 
who had remained under the government of the 
republic. Some of them had never acquired 
ſufficient means to form rich plantations; and 
others had loſt their fortunes by the calamities 
which are inſeparable from war. As ſoon 4 
this inabflity was know'n in Europe, the monied 
men in the United Provinces, haſtened to ſend 
the funds neceſſary for the carrying on of all the 

| eee which 1 was — to undertake. The 


face 


ace 
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face-of affairs was ſoon changed in thoſe' regions, 9,9 * 
every. thing ſeemed animated with new lift; but —y— 


edifices too magnificent were erected, an infinite 
number of ſlaves periſhed by a, contagious: diſor- 
der; and exceſſive luxury was generally prevailing, 
Theſe faults and misfortunes. diſabled the debtors 
from fulfilling their engagements. In order not 
to loſe all their credit, they were imprudent 
enough to botrow money at three and four per 
cem. per month. This abſurd conduct ſoon ren- 
dered them inſolvent : and the priſons were 
filled with unfortunate or guilty perſons, The 
Company were obliged. to take the debts upon 

themſelves, in order to preſerve this beautiful 
ſettlement from total ruin; but they required 
that the cultivators ſhould give up che entire price 


of their ne till all the debts ſhould be 


liquidated. 18 . 


Bronx this ay the! bages, l 


monopoly had ſuffered the fortifications to fall 
into ruin; they had ſold the arms, and the ammu- 
nition; they had permitted every ſoldier ho 
was deſtrous of it, to return to the mother- coun- 
try. This conduct had annihilated the public 
ſtrength, and had induced the Portugueſe to 
hope that they might throw off a foreign yoke. 


The ſtipulation, which deprived them of all the 


comforts of life, to which they were accuſtomed, 
determined them to haſten the revolution. 
Tux boldeſt of them united in 1645, to take 
their revenge: their deſign was, to maſſacre all 
the Dutch who had any ſhare in the government, 


at an entertainment in the midſt of the capital of 


Dd 2 Fernam- 
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B 0.9 K Fernambucca,' and then to attack the people, 
ws Who, ſuſpecting no danger, would be unprepared, 
The plot was diſcovered; but the conſpirators had 
time to get out of the W von retire to a ede 
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ll | of ſafety. | 
17 Tunix chief was a ee of d birth, 
named Juan Fernandez de Viera. From a com- ; 
| mon ſervant he had riſen to be an agent, and af. F 
terwards a merchant. His abilities had enabled 1 
him to acquire a large fortune; his probity had I, 
gained him univerſal confidence; and his genero- o 
ſity had made him an infinite number of friends, d 
Who were inviolably attached to his intereſt, He hi 
was not diſcouraged'by the diſappointment he had p. 
juſt met with ; but he ventured, without the con- A 
ſent or ſopport of eee to commence ho- of 
ſtilities. e | gi 
His name, his virtues, * his et e affem- wn 
bled the Brazilians, the Portugueze ſoldiers, and fri 
even the coloniſts about him. He inſpired them Je 
: with his confidence, his activity, and his courage. m 
They attended him in battle, crowded about his be 
perſon, and were determined to conquer or to ex 
die with him. He triumphed, but did not ho 


allow himſelf to ſlumber over his victories, or 
give the enemy time to recover. Some checks 
he met with in the courſe of his ſucceſſes, only 
ſcrved to diſplay the firmneſs of his ſoul, the ex- 
tent of his genius, and the elevation of his mind. 
He aſſumed a threatening aſpect even after a 
misfortune, and appeared ſtill more formidable 
by his perſeverance than by his intrepidity. He 
ſpread ſuch terror among his enemies, that the) 
dared 


** 
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dared no longer keep the field. At this period % K 
of his glory, Viera received orders not to pane: . 


ceed. 

Stor the truce, the Dutch had ſcized upon 
ſome places in Africa and Aſia, which they ob- 
ſtinately refuſed to reſtore. The court of Liſbon, 
intent upon matters of greater importance, had 
not been able to do themſelves juſtice ; but their 
preſent inability had not leſſened their reſentment, 
In this diſpoſition, they had rejoiced to ſee the 


republic attacked in Brazil; and had even clan- 


deſtinely encouraged thoſe who had begun the 
hoſtilities, As they conſtantly diſavowed theſe 
proceedings, and declared, both in Europe and 
America, that they would one day puniſh the 
authors of the diſturbances, the Company ima- 
gined they would ſoon ſublide ; but their avarice, 
which had been too long amuſed with. falſe and 
frivolous proteſtations, was at length rouſed. 


John IV. being informed that conſiderable arma- 


ments were preparing in Holland, and fearing to 
be draw'n into a war which he wiſhed to avoid, 
exerted himſelf in earneſt to put an end to the 
hoſtilities in the Brazils. . 
VIERA, who had no reſource for the completion 


of his deſigns, but in his fortune, his intereſt, 


and his abilities, did not even deliberate whether 
he ſhould obey. If the king,” ſaid he, were 
te but informed of our. zeal and our ſucceſs, and 
te acquainted with his own intereſt ;- far from diſ- 
e arming us, he would encourage vs to purſue 
* our undertaking, and would ſupport us with all 
* his power,” Then, leſt the ardor of his com- 
| Dd 3 panions 
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% panions ſhould abate, he determined to haſten his 
8 operations; and they continued to be crowned 
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with ſuch ſucceſs, that with the aſſiſtance of Ba- 
retto, Vidal, and ſome other Portugueze, who 
were able and willing to ſerve their country, he 
completed the ruin of the Dutch, The few of 
theſe republicans who eſcaped the ſword and fa- 
mine, evacuated Brazil, in conſequence of a capi- 
tulation ſigned the 28th of January 1654+ 

War changes are produced in the opinions 
of men! ' Theſe events ſeem no more to us, and 
are, in fact, no more than the conſequences of 
ſome political, moral, or natural cauſes ; and the 
orator Vieira appears no more to us than an ele- 
gant enthuſiaſt, But let us carry our imagina- 
tions back to the times of the Hebrews, when 
they had ſeminaries of inſpired men; to thoſe of 
the Greeks, when people reſorted: to Delphos 
from all parts of the world; to thoſe of the Ro- 
mans, who never dared to undertake any conſi- 
derable enterprize, without having previouſly 
conſulted the entrails of the victims, and the 
facred fowls; and to the times of our anceſtors, 
at the period of the cruſades; let us imagine a 
prophet, a witch, an augur, or a St. Bernard, in 
the room of Vieira, and the revolution in the 
Brazils will inſtantly appear miraculous; it will 
appear as if God, moved by the facred boldnel 
of an extraordinary perſon, had ſent an ge to 
the oppreſſed nation. 

Tur peace, concluded binds months as be- 
tween England and the United Provinces, ſeemed 


to put the latter in a condition to recover a valu- 
10 able 
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able poſſeſſion, which they had loſt by an ill- 29.9 K 
judged parſimony, and by an unfortunate con- 
currence of circcumflances; but both the republic | 
and the company fruſtrated the general expecta- i 
tion; and the treaty,, which, put an end to the - oY 
diviſions between the two powers in 1661, ſe- | 
cured to Portugal the ſole, poſſeſſion of all the 

Brazils, in conſideration of eight millions of 

livres *, which that crown engaged to pay to the 

United Provinces, either in money or goods. L 

Tavs did the Dutch part with a conqueſt that 

might have become the richeſt of all the Euro- | 
pecan colonies, and would have given the republic 

a degree of importance it could neyer acquire 

from it's own territory. Bur, in order to keep it, 

the government ought to have undertaken the 
adminiſtration and defence of it; and to make it 

proſper, it ſhould have enjoyed full liberty, 

With theſe precautions, Brazil would have been 

preſerved, and would have enriched the nation, 

inſtead of ruining the company. Unfortunately, 

it was not yer know'n that the only way to make 

lands uſeful in America was to clear them, and 

that this could not be done with ſucceſs, unleſs 

2 free trade were opened to all the inhabitants 

under the protection of government. = 
No ſooner were the Portugueze entirely freed, Sete of 18 


the Ponte 


by a firm treaty, from an enemy by whom they en 2 ce 
Brazils, 3f- 


had been ſo. often conquered, and fo often hum- 7% fas 


bled, than they applied themſelves to give ſome oo 


ſtability to their poſſeſſion, and to increaſe it's 
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riches, Unfortunately, ſome of the ſteps. taken 
in order to promote and inſure proſperity, bore 
the marks of ignorance and prejudice; but they 
were ſtill much ſuperior to any thing that had 
been practiſed before this memorable æra. 


. Warr the court of Liſbon was engaged in 


regulating the interior concerns of the colony, 


ſome of the moſt active ſubjects of Portugal were 
deviling the means of extending it. They ad- 


vanced to the ſouth towards the river of Plata, 


and to the north as far as that of the Amazons. 
The Spaniards ſeemed to be in poſſeſſion of both 


| theſe rivers. The Portugueze were determined to 
drive them away, or tg ſhare the navigation with 
them, | , 5 


Tux river of the TIT ſo 05 for the 


length of it's courſe; that great vaſſal of the ſea, 


to which it brings the tribute it hath received 
from ſo many of it's own vaſſals, ſeems to be 
produced by innumerable torrents that ruſh down 
from the eaſt ſide of the Andes, and unite in a 


ſpacious plain, to form that immenſe river. Yet 


the common opinion is, that ir comes from the 


lake Lauricocha, as from. a reſeryoir of the Cor- 


deleras fituated in the diſtrict of Guanuco, thirty 
leagues diſtant from Lupa, about the 15th de- 
oree of ſouth latitude. In it's progreſs of a 
thouſand or eleven hundred leagues, it receives 
che waters of a prodigious number of rivers, ſome 
of which come from far, and are very broad and 


deep. It is interſperſed with an infinite number 


of W avs: are tao often overflawed to admit 
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of culture. It falls into the ocean under the Noe, B Y 2 K 


and is there fifty leagues broad, 


Tur mouth of this river was firſt diſcovered in 
1500 by Vincent Pingon, one of the companions 
of Columbus, and it's ſource is thought to have 
been found out by Gonzalo Pizarro in 1 538. His 
lieutenant Orellana embarked on this river, and 
failed from one end to the other of it, He was 
obliged to fight his' way along, and to engage 
with many nations, who obſtructed his navi- 
gation with their canoes, and poured ſhowers of 
arrows upon him from the ſhore, 
tainly at this time that the ſight of ſavages with 
out beards, as are all the American nations, 
ſtruck the lively imaginations of the Spaniards, 
and ſuggeſted the idea of an army of female war- 
riors: this muſt have induced the commanding 
officer to change the name of 'that river, which 


river of the ny which name it retains tq 
this day. OY i N 

Ir might appear a matter of i adonihment, that 
the diſcoyery of America had not fuggeſted any 
miraculous ſtories to the imagination of the Spa- 


* 


It was cer- 


. was then called the Maragnon, and to eall it the 


niards, of a people who indeed never poſſeſſed 


the delicacy of taſte, the ſenſibility nor the graces 
that were allotted to the Greeks; but whom na- 
ture had indemnified for the want of theſe quali- 
ties, by giving them a haughtineſs of character, 
an elevation of ſoul, and an imagination as fer- 
tile, and more ardent, than ſhe had beſtowed on 
any other 1 
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pOOK Tux Greeks never travelled, either in or beyond 
che precincts of their narrow territory, without meet- 


ing with ſomething marvellous. On the ſummit of 
the Pindus they ſaw Apollo, ſurrounded with the 
Nine Muſes, They heard the caverns of Lemnos 
reſound with the hammers of the Cyclops. They 
faſtened Prometheus to the top of the Caucaſus, 
They cruſhed the giants under a weight of 
mountains. If tna roared, and vomited tor- 
rents of flame, this was aſcribed to the labours of 
Typhöeus. The plains and foreſts of the Greeks 


were peopled with ſatyrs and fauns, at whoſe 


dances, there was not one of their poets who had 


not aſſiſted; while an entirely new ſyitem of 


nature did not excite any new idea in the minds 
of the Spaniards, They were neither affected with 
the variety of the plants and animals, nor with 
the pictureſque manners of a race of men 'till 
that time unknow'n. What then could engage 


their attention? Slaughter, carnage, and plun- 


der. The ſearch for gold, which kept them 
bent towards the foot of the mountains, reduced 
them to the poſture, and to the ſtupidity of 
brutes. OE . 
- As early as the times of Hercules and Theſeus, 
the Greeks had imagined the exiſtence of a nation 
of Amazons, With this fable they embelliſhed 
the hiſtory of all their heroes, not excepting that 
of Alexander; and the Spaniards, infatuated with 
this dream of antiquity, transferred it to the 
New World. We can ſcarce, find a more pro- 
bable origin of the opinion they eſtabliſhed bath 
| in 


* 


been, and may ſtill be, ſwayed by a female. 
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in Europe and America, of a republic of female ® 0.9 K 
warriors actually exiſting, who did not live iL 


ſociety with men, and only admitted them once 
a year, for the purpoſes of procreation, To give 
the more credit to this romantic ſtory, it was re- 
ported, not without reaſon, that the women in 
America were all ſo unhappy, and were treated 
with ſuch contempt and inhumanity, that many 
of them had agreed to ſhake off the yoke of their 
tyrants. It was further ſaid, that being accuſ- 


tomed to follow the men into the foreſts, and to 


carry. their proviſions and baggage when they 
went out to fight or to hunt, they muſt neceſſarily 
have been inured to hardſhips, and rendered ca» 
pable of forming ſo bold a reſolution. 

Bur it is abſurd to imagine that women, who 
had ſo fixed an averſion for men, would ever con- 
ſent to become mothers; nor is it likely that che 
men would go in queſt of their wives, when they 
had made their lives inſupportable at home, and 
always turned them away as ſoon as they had no 
more occaſion for them. Much leſs can it be 
ſuppoſed that the ſofter and more compaſſionate 
ſex would expoſe or ſtrangle their own children 
becauſe they were boys ; and coolly and delibe- 
rately agree to commit ſuch enormities as none 
would be guilty of, but a few individuals urged 
by rage and deſpair.” Neither could an acifto- 
cratical . or. democratical republic, which it re- 
quires abilities to govern, be ruled by a ſenate of 
women; though a monarchical or deſpotic ſtate, 
in which it is only neceffary to command, hath 
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HISTORY OF a8 rl EHE AND- TRADE 
Lr us conſider the weakneſs of organization 


ws jt women; their almoſt conſtant valetudinarian 


ſtate; their natural puff illanimity; the ſeverity of 
the labours required in a ſocial ſtate, in times 
of peace or war; their abhorrence of blood; 
their fear of dangers; and let us then endeavour 
to reconcile all theſe circumſtances m the poſ- 
ſibility of a female republic. 

Ir ſome ſtrange prejudices have been able to 
form ſocieties of both ſexes amongſt us, who live 
ſeparate, notwithſtanding that natural attraction 
which was intended to unite them, it is not con- 


fiſtent with the nature of things, that chance 


ſhould have produced a nation of men without 
women, and ſtill deſs a nation of women without 
men. Certain it is, that ſince this political con- 
ſtitution hath been talked of, infinite pains have 
been taken to find it out, but no traces of it 
could ever be diſcovered. This ſingular prodigy, 
therefore, will be like many others, which are 
always ſuppoſed to exiſt, though we know not 


ewes 


" Wrartever may be the caſe with regard to 
this circumſtance of the Amazons, the voyage of 
Orellana excited more curioſity than it procured 
information. An opportunity of ſatisfying it did 
not occur for ſome time, on account of the civil 
wars that diſturbed Peru; but when tranquillity 
was reſtored; Pedro d'Orfua, a gentleman of Na- 
varre, diſtinguiſhed by his wiſdom and courage, 
offered the viceroy, in 1560, to reſume that na- 
vigation. He ſer out from Cuſco with ſeven 
hundred men. Theſe ſanguinary people, inve- 

| terate 


Seen 
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attached to order and regularity. They ſet up 
at their head, with the title of King, a native of 
Biſcay, of a, ferocious diſpoſition, whole, name 
was Lopez d Aguirre, and Who promiſrd them all 
the treaſures of the Ne- World 1 

Ixroxicarzo with ſuch. Gattering- hopes, theſe 
barbarians ſailed. down the river Amazon into the 
ocean, and landing at Trinidad, murdered the go- 


vernor, and plundered the iſland. The, coaſts, of 


Cumana, Caraccas, and St. Martha were ſtill more 
ſeverely treated, becauſe they were richer. They 
then penetrated into New Granada, and, were ad- 
vancing. to Quito and into the interior part of 
Peru, where every thing was to be; deſtroyed by 
fire and ſward. A body of troops, haſtily aſſem - 
bled, attacked theſe deſperate men, beat and 
diſperſed them. D' Aguirre, ſeeing no way to 
eſcape, marked his deſpair by an atrocious act. 
« My child,“ ſaid he, to his only daughter, ho 
attended him in his expeditions, I thought to 
« haye placed thee upon a throne, but the event 
ce hath not anſwered my. expectation. My ho- 
* nour and thine own will not permit thee to 
« live, and to be a ſlave to our enemies; die, 
« therefore, by a father's hand.” Saying this, 
he inſtantly ſhot her through the body, and then 
put an end to her life, by plunging a dagger 
into her heart. After this unnatural act, his 
ſtrength failed, and he was taken priſoner, draw'n 


and quartered. 1 
9 aer 


415 
terate enemies to all worthy perſons, maſſacred Þ 0.0. * 
their chief, who-was a man of good morals, audi 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
Arras theſe unfortunate events, the river of 


mad bbs Amazons was entirely neglected, and was to- 


tally forgotten for half a century. Some attempts 
were afterwards-made to reſume the diſcovery of 
tr, but they were ill-concerted and no better exe- 
cured. The honour of conquering theſe difficul- 
ties, and of acquiting a uſeful knowlege' of that 
Brot river,” was reſerved to the Portugueze. 
Tur nation, which ſtill retained ſome remains 
of her former vigour, had, ſome years before, 
built a town at the entrance of the river, which 
was called Belem. Pedro Texeira ſailed from this 
place in 1638; and with a great number of canoes, 


full of Indians and Portugueze, went up the river 


of the Amazons, as far as the mouth of the Napo, 
und then up the Napo, which brought him almoſt 
to Quito, where he arrived by land. Notwith- 
ſtanding the enmity ſubſiſting between the Spa- 
niards and Portugueze, though ſubjects of the ſame 
maſter, Texeira was received with that regard, 
eſteem, and confidence, which were due to a man 
Who was doing a ſignal ſervice. He returned in 
company with d' Acughna and d' Artieda, two 
learned Jeſuits, who were commiſſioned to verify 
his obſervations, and to make others. An accu- 
rate account of theſe two ſucceſsful voyages was 


ſent to the court-of Madrid, where i it Hoa "a to 
_ very extraordinary project. | 


Tux communication between the Spaniſn co- 
lonies had long been found very difficult. Some 
pirates, who were at enmity with them, infeſted 
the North and South ſeas, and intercepred their 
Havigation, Even thoſe of their ſhips which had 


got 


— wh, wel © At © = wy 
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Each of the two nations was then only intent upon 
ſecuring to itſelf that part of the river which __ 
ſuited it's own ſituation. | 

Taz Spaniſh Jeſuits undertook to ſet up a mit. 
ſion in the country lying between the banks of the 
Amazon and of the Napo, as far as to the conflux . 
of both theſe rivers. Every miſſionary, attended 1 
only by one man, took with him hatchets, knives, 6 
needles, and all kinds of iron tools, and pene- 
trated into the thickeſt of the foreſts. There they 


I ſpent 
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f got to the Havannah, and joined others, were not BOOK | | 
* fectiy ſafe, The galleons were frequently at- — 1 
ts tacked and taken by whole ſquadrons, and always 1 
of purſued by privateers, who ſeldom failed to carry 1 | 
A off the ſtraggling veſſels that were parted from 118 
1 the convoy; either by ſtormy weather, or by ſailing lll. 
al more ſlowly than the reſt. The Amazon river 4 k 
ſcemed as if it would obviate all theſe dificulries, $118 
Is It was thought poſſible, and even an eaſy matter, 1 
e, to convey thither the treaſures of New Granada, 3/18 
h Popayan, Quito, Peru, and Chili itſelf, by navi- 31588 
Is gable rivers, or at a ſmall expence by land. It was | 1.3 
; thought that coming down the tiver, they would 71H 
r find the galleons ready in the harbour of Para to x 1 
, receive chem. The fleet from Brazil would'then 7 
i have joined, and conſequently ſtrengthened the 1 
* fleet from Spain. They would then have ſailed | if f | 
P with great ſecurity in latitudes little know'n and 1 
e little frequented, and would have arrived in Eu- 7 1 
, rope at leaſt with a formidable appearance; or Iv 
n might really have been in a condition to ſurmount Ht 
a any obſtacles they might have met with. The re- 70 
0 volution which placed the Duke of Braganza on 4 
j the throne, put an end to theſe important projects. 1 
3 
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28 2 * ſpent whole months in/ r up the trees, to 
55 ſee it they could diſcover ſome hut, perceive any 


ſmoke, or hear the ſound of any drum or fie. 
When they were aſſured that ſome ſavages were in 
the neighbourhood, they advanced towards them. 
Moſt of them fled, eſpecially if they were at war. 
Thoſe whom the miſſionaries could come within 
reach of, were eaſily bribed by fuch preſents as 
their ignorance made them ſet a value upon. This 
was all the eloquence they had in their power, or 
all they had any occaſion to emplo. 

Warn they had aſſembled a few ar they 
led chem to the place they had fixed upon to ſorm 
u village. The ſavages were nat eaſily prevailed 
upon to take up their abode there. As they were 
uſed to rove about, they found it an unſupport- 
able hardſhip to remain always in the ſame place. 
The ſtate of, independence in which they had 
that was recommended to them: and their uncon- 
querable averſion for labour, induced them conti- 
nually to return to the foreſts, where they had 
paſſed their lives in idleneſs. Even thoſe. who 
were reſtrained by the authority or the paternal 
kindneſs of their legiſlator, ſeldom failed to diſ- 
perſe in his abſence, though ever ſo ſhort, - But 
his death at laſt eee a * eres of 
the ſettlement. 

Ir is impoſlible. thas any * 1 wha refleds, 
ſhould not be deſirous of knowing what ſtrange 
infatuation can induce an individual, who enjoys 
all the conveniences of life in his own country, 
to undertake the laborious and unfortunate func- 


tion 


See. 
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tion of a'4iniMonary 4 to quit his fellow citizens; 3 
his friends, and his relations; to croſs the ſea in 9 | 
order to bury himſelf in the midlt of foreſts); to 
expoſe himſelf to 'alt/the horrors of the moſt ex- 
creme miſery; to run the riſque, at every ſtep, 
either of being devoured by wild beaſts, or ma. 
ſacred by ſavages ; to ſeitſe in the midſt of them 
to conſorm him to the manners, to bare 
—— indigenee and their fatigues; to be ex- 
poſed to their paſſions, or caprices, for at leaſt as 
long a time as is required mn ran. 

Ir this conduct be aſeribed to the enttiWſſifir 
of religion, what more powerful motite eus be 
imagined ? If to reſpect for the vous of obe- 
dience taken to ſuperiors, who have a right to or- 
der them to go any here, and who cannot Be 
aſked the reaſon for thoſe orders, withaut co © 
mitting the erime of petjury and apoſtacy, Mat 
good, or what evil, is it not in the power of hy- 
poeritieal or ambitious maſters to do, Who com- 
mand fo abſolutefy, and who are ſo ſervitely 
obeyed? If it be the effe& of a deep ſenſe of 
compaſſion | for a part of the human ſpecies, whom = 
it is intended to reſeue from a ſtate of ignorance; 
ſtupidity, and miſery, what virtue can be more 
heroic ? With reſpect to the conſtancy with which 
theſe extraordinary men perſevere in fo diſgufiful 
an undertaking; ''I ſhould have imagiged, chat 
by living ſo long among the ſavages, they would 
have beeome ſavages themſelves: but I ſhould: 
have been deceivec in this eonjecturo. It. is, 
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14 on the contrary, one of the moſt laudable of hy- 
oF „ man vanities that ſupports them in their career. 
„My friend,“ ſaid once to me an old miſſion- 
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ary, who had lived thirty years in the midſt of 
the foreſts, and who, ſince he had returned into 


his own country, had fallen into a profound me- 


ſavages; My friend (ſaid he), you kno not 
© what it is to be the king, almoſt even the God, 
« of a number of men, who, owe to you the ſmall 
< portion of happineſs they enjoy; and who are 
<< ever aſſiduous in aſſuring you of their gratitude, 


_ « After they have been ranging through immenſe 


« foreſts, they return, overcome with fatigue and 
« inanition q if they have only killed one Piece of 
<« game, for whom do you ſuppoſe it to be in- 
cc tended ? It is for the FarR ER; for it is thus 
ce they call us: and indeed they are really our 
ce children. Their diſſentions are ſuſpended. at 
© our appearance. A ſovereign does not reſt 
te in greater ſafety in the midſt of his guards, 


te than we, do. ſurrounded by. our ſavages. It is 


« among them that I will go and end my days.” 


Wirn this perſevering ſpirit, the Jeſuits had 


conquered, upon the Amazon, obſtacles appa- 
rently invincible. Their miſſion, which began 
in 1637, conſiſted, in 1766, of ten thouſand in- 
habitants, who were diſtributed in thirty-ſix vil- 
lages, twelve of which were ſituated along the. 
Napo, and-twenty-four on the banks of the Ama- 
zon. They were from two, to ten, fifteen,” or 
eee eenty we journey diſtant from one 

MIC | another. 
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another; In moſt of the villages lived people 20 
belonging to ſeveral nations, "who were all ob- 


ſtinately attached to their cuſtoms, and to their 


manners, and could never be brought to conſider 


themſelves as members of the ſame community. 
The efforts that were made to ertend this ſettle · 


ment were not, nor could they be ſucceſsful» +. 


Tut women of this part of America ure not 


fruitful, and their barrenneſ# increaſes, when they 
remove from one place to another. The men are 
of a feeble habit, and the cuſtom they have of 
bathing conſtantly, by no means contributes to in- 
creaſe their ſtrength, The climate is not healthy, 
and contagious diſtempers are frequent. It hath 
never been poſſible, and probably never will be, to 
inſpire the ſavages with an inclination for agricul- 
ture, Their chief delight is in fiſhing and hunt- 
ing, amuſements which are by no means favour- 
able to the increaſe of population. In a country 
which is almoſt all under water, there are few 
convenient ſituations to form a ſettlement upon. 
Moſt of them are at ſo great a diſtance from 
each other, that they cannot poſſibly furniſſi any 
mutual aſſiſtance. The nations which one might 
endeavour to incorporate are alſo too far ſepa- 
rated; moſt of them are intrenched in inacceſſible 
places, and are ſo ineonſiderable, that They often 
conſiſt only of five or fix families 
Or all the Indians the Jeſuits had collected, and 
whom they governed, none were ſo lifeleſs or fo 
incapable of being animated as theſe. Every miſ- 
honary was obliged to put himſelf at their head, 
in order to make them pick 4 the cocoa, vanilla, 
| Ee 2 and 
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% aidfarſaparilia,qghatnature plentifully offets them, 
— and which arc ſent evety year to Quito, three hun- 
dred leagues off, that they; may be barteted for 
+ articles-of: primary neceffity. ' Their whole pro- 
| perty: conſiſts of a hut, open on all ſicles, made of 
a:few ofiers, and covered on the: top with palm. 
leaves, a few. implements of huſbandry; a lance, 
bow ande arrows for: hunting, filbing-tackle, 2 
tent, a hammock, ad a canoe. It hath not been 
poſſible to inſpire them with deſitea beyond theſe. 
They ate ſo well ſatisfiad with hat they poſſeſz, 
chat they wiſh for norhing more they live uncon- 
_ cerned, and die without fear. They may be ſaid 
to be, happy, if happinsſs conſiſt more in an 
exemptian - from the uneaſy ſenſation that at 
_ tends: Want, han in the eee of enjoy - 
ments that our wants require. bbs „ 
Tuts infant Rene the aflipting a enden 
hath been hithento of no ſervice: to Spain, and it 
can hardly be expected it ever ſhould. However 
the government of Maynas, with it's capital 
Borja, bave been formed there. The deſtroyers of 
America have never thought of eſtabliſhing any 
ſettlement in a country where there are no mines, 
not any of thoſe rich commodities which fo 
powerfully: allured thein covetonſneſs ; but this 
country Rath rere e won — 
ng unge. 9 
Waun ſome eee ee eſtabliſhing the 
de e the-eovrunt Mari: o cb banks o 
the Amazon, others. were doing the fame. ſervice 
to the court of Liſbon. Six os-ſeven. days jour- 
den OO the ſettlements. of St, lgnagio. ds Pe- 
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by the Portugueze, at a: very, great diſtance from 
each -othef, on the banks of the largeſt! ri ten 
and on thoſe of the ſmall ones that fall into ĩt:- 
I the Maynas were at liberty to ſorm Toners 


by this intercourſe ſome-conveniencies that they 
cannot be ſupplied with from Quito; being ſe- 
parated from that place by the Cordelem i which 
cut off the communication mot effectually than 
immenſe ſeas would do. This indulgenee-of go ; 
vernment mighi perhaps be ptoductivt᷑ ibf:canſis 
derable adyamtages; and, poſſibly; both g pain aid 
Portugal, though rival powers, might be ſenſibit 
that it would be fot their mutual intereſt to entend 
it. It is Well know'n that the province of Quits 


of the overplus of thoſe: very commodities” that 
are not to be had at Para. The two. provinces 
mutually aſſiſting each other by means of the Naps 
and of the Amazon, would riſe to '2 degree of 
proſperity they could never attain without this in- 
tercourſe. The mother countries would in time 
reap great advantages from it, and it could never 


purchaſe what is ſent from Europe to America; 


tains from foreign countries. But national anti- 
are attended with the ſame effects as the paſſions 
and prejudices of men in private liſe. One un- 
lortunate incident 1s ſufficĩent to divide families 

E e 3 and 


tions with theſe neighbours they might aoquise 


is poor, for vat of an opportunity of diſpoling 


and Para conſumes nothing but hat Liſbon ob- 


gag 


yas, the laſt under the juriſdiction oſ Spain is gt. ® 9,0 K 
Paul, the firſt: af the numerous villages forget. 
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, K and nations foriever,'whoſeigreateſt intereſt it is 
— to love and aſſiſt one another, and to promote the 
general good. The ſpirit of hatred and revenge 

will rather induce men to ſubmit to ſuffer than not 

be gratified. Fhoſe paſſions are conſtantly kept 

up by the mutual injuries and the effuſibn of blood 

they occaſion. How different is man ind the ſtate 

ol nature from man corrupted by ſociety ! The 


latter amply deſerves all che misſortunes he brings 


upon himſelf. W463 YG 38643 15957 014 42801 bs 1401 
Ir is a eircumſtance we have leſt reaſon than 
ever to expect, that any kind of confidence can 
be eſtabliſned in theſe countries, between the two 
European nations that are in poſſeſſion of them. 
It hath been for a long time ſuſpected, that the 
river Amazon and the Oroonoko, communicated 
with ench other by means of the Black River, 
where the court of Liſbon hath ſeveral ſettle- 
ments. This circumſtance, which had been fo 
long a matter of conteſt; was demonſtrated in 
1744, by ſome Portugueze boats, which having 
_ ſet out from one of theſe rivers, ſailed into the 
other. This produced a new ſource of jealouſy, 
to which the two miniſters ought to have put a 
ſtop, when their attention was engaged in ſettling 
the differences which AR too often n the 
river Plata with blood. 1 Ble 
Tube Fen- TRR Portugueze, who ay eee ene upon this 
ro fom great river ſoon after the Spaniards, were not 
on the river. long before they forgot it. They did not come 
Plats, there again till the year 1553, then they got as 
pures with far as Buenos-Ayres, and took ann of the 


N nn coaſt of the nao This act had 
not 
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not been attended with any 4 when 
the court of Liſbon ordered, in 1680, that the 


ciſely at the extremity of the territory which: they 1. 
thought. belonged to them. This claim appeared 
to the Spaniards to be ill · ſounded j and they des 
ſtroyed cheſt rifing walls without much difficulty. 
Viorzur conteſts immediately droſe radon 
the two powers. Spain proved that the New C 
lony was placed in the ſpace allotted to ber, 
the boundary, marked by the Popes, The Por 
gueze did ot | deny a af aſtronomical truth, 90 
they maintained,” chat this agreement was annul- 
led by later arrangements, agd in a mote par- 
ticular mapner by the treaty of 1668, which pur 
a ſtop to holtilicies, and ſettled the fate of the 
two Kaser It was cobcluded i in 1681, after 4 
multitude of conteſts, that the Portugueze ſhould 


again be put in poſſeſſion of the poſt they had oc- 


cupied 3 but that the inhabitants of 'Bienos- 
Ayres, as well as they, ſhould* have che ener. 
ment of all the diſpured domain 

Tue war between the two crowns, in the be 
ginning of the century, broke off this prob ĩſional 
agreement, and in the year 1705 the Portugiieze 
were again driven out of Sr. Sacrament ;* but 
were reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of i it by the peace 
of Utrecht. This treaty granted them even more 
than they had ever had, ſince it inſured to _ 
excluſively the whole territory of the colony. 

Ar that period a conſiderable" fmuggling trade 
was begun, between the Portugueze ſettlement of 
St, eee and that of the Spaniards at 

ä E e 4 Buenos - 
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colony of St. Sacrament ſhould be eſtabliſhed pre- gs. — wag 


— 1 
two powers. 
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F, Peru, and even forme — of > 
ather-couptries, were mpre,or. Jeſs concerned. 


ﬆ. af the New World were conyeyed into 
another channel. In orcler to bring them back 
again, they did. not chin of any mote certain 
py: ad, than that of lim Aa a much as pol- 

„N ſtaple, Of, eit 19 connections, 
eit Miniſters erted laces under the 
deminion.of the Po angie by [ 05 to be cx- 
adden Inkl cann 15 oe ;,anfl th \Favſed all 
the northern coaſt of e Plata, Tam. the mouth of 
at great river, to 105 ſe tlement Whi ic Occalioned 
them ſuch terrible al a pref to be filled v with flacks, 
ſheep-folds, and wich ch e villages, Ls Maldonado 
5 Montevideo, and contrived, ofþ er know' a me- 
7 ods. of c occupying this incermedine ſpace. . ; 
- T8353 voforeſces, eaterprizes, 7 everlaſt- 
ing. animoſitigs,. which, had been for a ſhort time 
ſuſpendęd by their commercial connections. Theſe 
neighbouring people cgtried o 3. glandeltine 
war with one another. The: two nations were 
upon the brink of, an open rupture, ben, in 
1780, + treaty. was propoſed, which, appeared 
likely to ſettle the differences between theſe two 


monarchies. By this treaty, the Portugueze ex -· 


changed the colony of. St. Sacrament, aud it's 
gerrigary, for the ſeven miſſions formerly eſta- 


bliſhed on the caſterg coal, of the Uruguay. 


Ir vas neceſſary that this treaty ſuould be eze- 
. in America; and this was not an caſy mat- 


n — * from their gatlieſt origin 
| had 
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had opened to themſelves a ſecret road co domi- * 0.0 X 
nion, might have ohjected to the diſmembering 


of an empire which owed it's exiſtence to their 
labours. Independent of this great intereſt, they 
might have thought themſelves reſporiſible! for 
the felicity. of 4 docile: ſet of people, Who, by 
throwing themſelyes in theit arma, had intruſted 


them with iht date of their ſuture welfare, Be- 


ſides, the Guatanis had not beets conquered : and 
therefore, hen they ſubmitted to Spain, they did 
not give that crown the right of alienatiog them 
from their, dominion without having reflected on 
the inconceſtible, rights of, nations, they might 
imagine that it belonged to them alone to deter- 
mine what was conducive to their happineſs, The 
horror they were. well know 'n to entertain for the 
Portugueze yoke, was equally capable of leading 
them aſtray, ot of enlightening them. So, criti- 
cal a. ſixuation required: neee 
and they; were attended. to.. 
Taz forces which the deo ; powers. had ſent 
from Europe, and thoſe which. could be aſſem- 
bled in the New World, united themſelves in 
order to ſurmount the obſtacles. that were fore- 
ſeen; but theſe, preparations did not terrify the 
people that were the object of them. Although 
the ſeven ceded colonies were not aſſiſted by the 
other colonies, at leaſt not openly ; ; alchough they 
were no more headed by the chiefs who. till chat 
time had led them on o battle, they were not 
afraid of taking op arms to defend their liberty. 
But their military conduct was not ſuch as it 


pught to have been, Inftead of contenting them- 
ſelves - * 
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ſelves with haraſſing their enemies, undd with in⸗ 


terrupting the proviſions they were obliged to 


get from the diſtance of two hundred leagues, the 


| Guiaraſiis' ventured to wait - for them in the open 


feld They loſt a battle which coſt them two 
thouſand men. This conſiderable check diſcon- 
certed their meaſures ; their courage ſeemed to 
give way, and they abandoned their territory, 
without making thoſè efforts whieh were expected 
from their firſt reſolution; and which 2 "pets 


| haps; conſiſtent with their ſtrength: -- 


Arten chis event" the eee i 
take" poRſon" of che colony of St. Sacrament, 


| Thi Perser refuſed to give it up, alleging 


that che inhabitants of the  Utuguay were only 
diſperſed} and that, till the” court bf Madrid 


mould ſertle them life öf their own domains, 


they would "always be” diſpoſed” to recover that 
territory Which they Had quitted wich ſo much 
regret. Theſe difficulties, Wetter ell or ima- 
ginaryß prevented the cbnclufion of the treat), 
whicl was even eßtitely put a ſtop col by che two 
courts in nene and every thing fell "INS: into 
confuſion: (394 2400431 4 o 2 39G; 

OE From that time, theſe deferts have WE almoſt 
inceſſantly. ſtained | with blood; ſometimes by 
hoſtilities that were not publicly) avowed, and 
ſometimes by open Wars. Portugal, deprived 


of the aſi ſtance of England, hath at length been 


obliged to ſubmit. The treaties of the firſt of 
October 1777, and of the eleventh of March 
1778, have deprived it for ever of the colony 


of St. Sacrament; bur they have reſtored to « 
EE the 
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ä of che river St. Peter, which” had 
been taken from it, under the pretences ſo fre- 
quently alleged, of the line of mark! 

Wu theſe reſtleſs and enterprizing men were 
rivaging the Amazon, and che Plata, ſome la- 
borious und peaceable eitizens were employed in 
multiplying on the caaſt of Brazil important pro- 
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duAiohs; wWhieh were delivered tothe mother 


country Which in return, ſupplied them wicti 
everything they were in Want oo... 
Tu Whole trade was catried on by a' fleet; 
which ſailed every year from Liſbon and Oporto 
in the month Uf March. The mnipe it conſiſted 
of parted” Shen they came to a certain latitude⸗ 


and proceeded to their reſpective "deſtinations? 


but they after wards all met at Bahia to fail for 
Portugal; whieh they reached in September or 
October the year following; under convoy of the 
men of war, which" had eſcorted them at en 
Zeing edt 6 5250 i obne bigow Naos und 
A RrbfATfoNH fo contrary to maxims p une! 
rally received, was cenſured by many judicious 
petfons, Who thought it would have been better 
to habe left the merchants at liberty to ſend out 
their ſhips, and order them home when it ſuited 
them beſt. This ſyſtem would have reduced the 
expetice of freight, rendered the voyages more 
frequenit, increaſed the maritime forces, and en- 


coutaged every ſpecies of agriculture. The 


intercourſe between the colonies and the mother- 
country being more conſtant, would have given 
information, which would have enabled govern- 
88 ment 
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SWISS ment to extend it's protection more oafily and 
W leave it's authority. 15bng i eon NA: not 
Taz court of r¶Diſdon ſetmod frequetrly-io- 
clingd;-#9 Yield: ge cheſe conſiderations, but was 

deterred hy the fear of ſeeing; the ſhips fall into 

the enemy hends if they failed: ſeparately ; by 

cuſtom, che ſway of which is fill; more powerful 

over. government; thad over individuals 5-by the 

inſin ustians of fame men in power;;/whoſe; inte- 

reſt would have een affected hy the reyolution; 
bz vagiegy, of prejudices none of vhich could 
nn ag» 31 have.  borge..the lighteſt ſcrutiny. .. SAD Aid 
br as upon chis principle chat che Portugeeze 
„ ſenlemente in the Old and in the New World 
were founded when the diſconeny, of the gold 
A csu diamond mines, in che beginning of the: cen- 
days fixed the attentiog of all nations upon the 
— 1 Was generally thought, that thoſe 
niches, added to thoſe of another kind furniſhed 

by the colony, would render it one of. the fjneſt 
ſettlements of the globe. Phe. Europeans were 

not yet undeceived, when they learnt with ſur- 

prize, that the moſt impottant part of thoſe 
e were juſt fubjected AF oe ol mo- 
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Africa, and in rhe Eaſt and Weſt Indies, without 
che aſſiſtance. of any compapy. This had been 
dope by ſome aſſociations, . ich kings, nobles, 
5 and merchants, had occaſionally. formed among 
themſelves, and which fitted out fleets, more or 
leſs conſiderable, for thoſe three. parts ol the 
globe. It was not to be expected that a nation, 
which 
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which, in the barharous ages, bad purſved the ang.” 0 
ineſtim able advantages of competition, mavid,.av — 
laſt, in an enlightened age, adopt a pernicioua 
ſyſtem, Which, by collecting the Prineiples of 
life and motion into a ſmali part of thę ä 
politic dean the oſt in E ed; 
and ruin. 25 207 mnohgoin 
Tuts plan 3 among the; xujns.o£ 
Liſbon, hen the carth: had, ag it were, eaſt gut 
her inhabitants, and left them no aſylom or place 
of ſafety: hut on the; ſea, or in the New World. 
The dreadful ſhocks which had ſubyented that 
ſuperb capital ore ſtiſl regeated, and che flames 
that had reduce it te aſhes were ſearee extis - 
guiſhed,. when an, excluſive company was eſta- 
bliſhed, fox the purpoſe of felling to foreign na- 
tions, at the Bragils, and even in retail, within 
the ſpace of three leagues, the wine. ſo welb 
now 'n by the name of Fort, which is drunk in 
many qt dhe colonies, in part of the north, and 
eſpecially in England. This company hath a 
capital. O 3,099,000 livres ij divided into two 
hundred ſhares, of 2. 500 lixres +, each. They lend 
to the Drops ietons of the 'vines,,, half the price 
they are allowed to charge for the vintage; a 
price which they can never raiſe, however: ſa- 
vourable the year may! be. Fon tho beſt wines, 
they are paid at the, rate of 156 livres five ſola þ 
per tons but they receive no mere than 125 
bores § for 40: of an infanan quality. Hon 
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430 HISTORY or SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
* & great ſoever the dearth may be, or however 
— conſiderable the vent, the cultivator can never 
expect an increaſe of more than 31 livres five 
ſols ® per ton, and the ton ure of * 220 
gallons. Jo n 4 MY; 1 
Oro ro, which is bebte wb feſt ah in the 
kingdom for it's population, riches, and com- 
merce, ſinee Liſbon had, as it were, 'diſappeared, 
juſtly took the alarm, thinking that her trade 
would be ruined by this fatal alienation of the 
rights of the whole nation, in favour of 'a com- 
pany. The province between the Douro and the 
Minho, the moſt fruitful in the kingdom, formed 
no further expectations from it's cultures. De- 
ſpair excited a ſpirit of ſedition among the people, 
and this gave oceaſion to the cruelties of the 
government. Twelve hundred perſons were 
either executed, condemned to public labour, 
baniſned to the forts in Africa, or reduced to 
poverty by odious et bre . "held Pore | 
ſeſſions. 4 . 
O the 6th of Jars 1756, an bene evm- 
pany, with a capital of  $,060,000 livres f, 
divided into twelve hundred ſhares, was eſta- 
blifhed for the great Para, and for the (A aragnan, 
Four years after, the province of Fermanbucca 
was put under a ſimilar yoke, with this difference, 
that the latter monopoly had a fund of 3,500,000 
livres 1, which was divided into three thouſand 
i four hundred ſnares. The two ſocieties were 
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authorized to gain fiſteen per cent. excluſive of all * 
expences, on articles of proviſions, and to ſell — 
their merchandize for forty-five per cent, more 
than they would have coſt even at Liſbon; They 
were allowed to pay as little as they choſe ſon the 
proviſions. furniſhed by the diſtricts ſubject to 
their tyranny. Such extraordinary favours; were 
to laſt twenty years, and might een en to ae, 
great detriment of the colougxgg. {196 112 

Tux Brazils are at preſent divided: into! mind: _ _ 
provinces, which are all governed by a ſeparate re r 95 
commander. Although theſe ſeveral chiefs ate Alles 
expected to conform to the general regulations iy l, 
which the Viceroy thinks proper to make, they 
are independent of his authority, becauſe they 
receive their orders directiy from Liſbon, and 
becauſe: they themſelves give an account to that 
court of che affairs in their department. They 
are only appointed for three years, but their 
commiſſion . is uſually extended beyond that pe- 
riod. They are prohibited by the law from 
marrying in the country under their juriſdiction; 
from being concerned in any branch of trade; 
from accepting any preſent; whatſoever; from 
receiving any emoluments for the functions of 
their office; and this la hath been rather ſtrictly 
obſerved for ſome years paſt. Accordingly, for- 
tunes are at preſent very ſeldom made, or even 
begun in thoſe poſts in the New World. The 
perſons who. voluntarily reſign, are obliged, as 
well as thoſe, WhO are recalled, to give an account 
of their conduct to the conmiſioners appointed. 
by the mother- country; and citizens of all ranks 

are 


aw” 


* 
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»'o 2 are indiſeriminately admitted to impeach them. 
* they happen to die in their poſt, che biſhop, 


the higheſt military officer, and the firſt magi- 
ſtrate, jointly aſſume the reins = eee 
till the arrival of the ſucceſſor. 

Tun juriſprudence of the Bruzils is entirely 
the ſame as that of Portugal. There is a Judge 
eſtabliſhed in each diſtrict, from whoſe decifion 
an appeal may be made to the ſuperior tribunals 
of Bahia, and of Rio Janeiro, and even to thoſe 
32 if it be upon matters of conſequence, 


The great Pora and Maragnan alone, are allowed to 


immediately to the mother- country, with- 
"nd being obligedto appear before the two interme- 
diate tribunals. In criminal caſes rather a diffe- 


rent plan is adopted. The judge of each diſtrict 


hath a right to punifh- without appeal ſmall miſ- 
demeanours. The crimes are judged by the 
. aſſiſted ann „ bee e e by 
W 
A PARTICULAR Ge is eſtablithed' in every 
e, to take cure of the legacies which be- 
long to heirs, whoſe refidence is acrofs the ſeas, 
They are allowed to deduct five: per cent. for 
_ their ſalaries, and the ref is ſent to Fortugal, to 
de depoſited in a place deſtined to receive it. 
The inconvenience of this otherwiſe judicious 
inſtitution, is, that the Prazilian creditors can 
only be paid in Europe. #1 27169 910573 . 


Tus finances of each/province are adminiſtered 


by the commandant, and four magiſtrates. Their 
account! is ſent. wy” + pl to' ING treaſury 
of 
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of che mother · country, 4nd ſcrutinized with great 2920 
„ 8 —— 
; Evzxy town, and every village, in the leaſt 

HH conſiderable, hath a court. of judicature. Their 
buſineſs is to attend to the ſmall! concerns they 
F are intruſted with, and to ſettle, under the in- 
0 ſpection of the commandant, the triſſing taxes 
1 that are neceſſary- Several privileges have been 

3 granted to this tribunal, eſpecially that of having 
b the right, to carry any complaint they may have 
bs againſt the head of the een, age ern 
a the ſovereign... yy A, 

A" n clin anger; eee 
b the Brazils, as in Portugal, and in the reſt of 
* Europe. The troops are at the diſpoſal of every 
2 govergor, who appoints to all the yacant com- 
1 miſions, under the rank of captain,,., He hath 
A the ſame authority over the militia, which con- 
7 ſiſts of all the citizens that are not fidalgos, that is 
ry 
e- 


to ſay, of the firſt vobility; or who have no 
public, employment... This body of men, who 
are all obliged to wear a uniform at their own 
6 expence, are never. aſſembled i in the i interior parts 
hs of the-country, except in caſes of abſolute-neceſ- 
Wy ſity; bur at Fernambucca, at Bahia, and at Rio 
mf Janeiro, they are exerciſed during one month 
„ pear, ert are den raid bn che govern 
1 ment. The Negroes and Mulattoes have ſtand- 
ards of their own ; and the Indians fight under the 
90 ſame banners as the white men. The colony, at 
this preſent time, con conſiſts of fifteen chouſand cight 
'y hundred an ninety-nine regulars, and of twenty- 
* one thouſand eight hundred and fiſty militia. 
Vorl. IV. Ff 15 Tgouoen 
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%%  Tyovon' the King, as Grand Maſter of tte p 
w—— order of Chriſt, be ſolely in poſſeſſion of the tithes; 1 
and chough the produce of the Cruzade belong 1 
entirely to him, yet, in this extenſive part of k 
| New World, dia biſhoprieks have been fucte. il *: 
fively founded, which acknowlege for their fupe. 10 
tior the Archbiſhoprick of Bahia, eſtabliſhed in or 
the year 1592. The fortunate prelates, moſt of br 
them Europeans, who fill theſe honourable ſees, an 
nue in a vety commodious manher upon the 10 
emoluments attached to the functions of theit . 
miniſtry, and upon a penſion of twelve 'hundred, * 
and from that to thirty thouſand ery gracke in 
hay them by the governments * 
Aus e the inferior clergy, none thor the miſ- * 
Esnarieb wb are ſettled in the Indian villages, art a: 
paid by government; but tlie others find füfficient 180 
| re. among the ſuperſtitious people, whom at 
they are to edify, to inſtruct, and to. confort. we 
Beſide an annual tribute, pid by every family to für 
the cler —— he is intitled to forty "ps for BN 3; 
every" birch; every wedding, and every burial, Wl pre 
Thelen Which reduces this contribution to one half 2 
for poor people, and to nothing for choſe that Wi - * 
ate entirefy indigent, is ſeldom obſerved. The B. 
avidity of the prieſts harh even been carried h | 
far as to double this een ſalary, ir the dif- ry 
tricts of the mines. dal 
Souy few aſylums for aidegd have "4 ff: 101 
fered at Bahia, and at Rio- Janeiro; bur it hath enn 
never been allowed to eſtabliſh nunneries in the trie 
t mie 01. TOY: 1 1. BY: oy 
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0 * Age tmönks have been moe ſücc chf 
; 2 there Ale at {het Wenty « e 
8 leit ders, the to rithel of which ate — h_ 
ie by Benedi Aides, Who #e as idle 4 48 they a are licen⸗ 
„och. Wos of tte fatel "eftdblidiments 3 
„ foonded' in the gold ge The vie 
„ ken advitirige of the kunnt 1 bal oy 
ument td "evade the la, hich. 255 
s, any regular orders to ſettle in the fegions. 
de iotzrurion Math been powerful Hough, fr Ars 


expolſiony to extort ſo ſignaꝭ a fro, 


1. 

td, Tuc n there be not abſolutely an aki 
cd BN in the Brazifs, the n og of that Country are are nog 
8 protected frotſi the ourra of that nike! 25 
il. Wl Broten. The eceleflties of the colony." 27 
are re appointed by that tribunal to be hel. No 
elle are all of thet imbued with the fare ſanguin 
on Wl WA. Their tnercilen ſeverity is 3 5 pr 
ort. voked by accuſations of Judai ſm. This fort 2 
thu fury roſe t6 fuch an enormous height, from | 1.1702 
for Bi i /s, that che minds of all men were im- 
rial preſſed with n, and e of the cultures were 
half bega. 1715 2. 
chat Tutxk is 1 no. particular ordonnance . ihe | 
* Bak for 355 and they ought to be tried by 
| if the common law. As their maſters are obliged 
to feed then, and that it is become a general 
45 cuſtom to aflot chem a ſmall piece of grou nd, 
lub. BW which they are allowed to cultivate for their own 
hath emolument, thoſe among them who are induſ- 
i the triovs, and laborious, are, ſooner or later, 

enabled to purchaſe their liberty. It is ſeldom 
1 refuſed them z and they may even demand it, at 


Ff2 


the 
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1881 the price. ſettled 2210 N 
— find themſelves pre el 
ern 0 feafon, that, norwithſtanding, the great faci- 
lity they | have for, eloping,. Vet, there are few 
fugitive "Negroes... vghour this vaſt continent. 
Tho fe few who. are found in the, .country of the 
rs, only employ, themſelves quietly. at à diſ- 
tange, in cultivating. the pion eee 
for © their ſubliſtence. i 901151 01 215510 16 ins 
1 5 of the Negroes as have purchaſed their 
mes” enjoy the rights of citizens as well as the 
Mulattoes; but they are, both excluded from the 
Rae . and from any civil employment. 
ven in the ſervice th ey can have no commiſſion, 
except in their own batällions. The white, men 
ſeldom marry the ſegto omen; moſt of them 
55 no farther than to form, illegal conneRions 
ith them. Theſe. connections, which haye.the 
ſanction of the manners of the country, differ 
ſcarcely | from matrimony, in regions where. men 
diſpoſe of their fortunes | in POT. 32 f 
cabrices and paſſions. 0 
Former and Tu ſlate of the Indians hat: not 55 been 
of the In. the ſame; at firſt they were ſeized upon, ſold in 


- 


8 public markets, and "compelled | vl work like 


— "ads; of in the plantations. "a 
"In 1570, Seballian forbade that any Brazilian 


8 ſhould be made a llave, except ſuch as bad been 


taken priſoners i in a juſt war; but this law was 
not attended to, becauſe the Portugueze would 
have thought themſelves diſgraced in tilling the 
ground; and at that time few cultivators had been 


fent'ro Africa. eas Is | 
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Tux edict of Phi lip II. A gg in 1595. con- Bo So K 
firmed the orders of "Sebaſtian, and which even — 


reduced to ten years the term of ſlavery, to thoſe 
whom that prince had allowed to be kept in r 
petual ſervitude, was equally diſregarded. l | 

Two mandates, of 160g and 160g, again d de — 
clared all the Indians, without exception, to be 
entirely free. Philip III. being informed that 


his commands were not obeyed, iſſued a third 
law, by which thoſe who infringed i it, were con- 


demned to ſevere penalties. But, at that period, 


the colony was ſtill governed by a court of judica - 


ture, moſt of the members of which were born 
in America itſelf; ſo that the new arrangements 
were not mich more reſpected than the old « ones, 
had beeny's7 1 , 
lx the mean while, the Alten e were every 
day exclaiming, with greater vehemence, againſt 
the tyranny with which their converts were 0 p=. 
preſſed. In 1647, the new court of Liſbon | gave 
way to their preſſing ſolicitations, and formally 
renewed the orders which forbade the detaining 
of any Brazilian in ſlavery. The ſpirit, of inde- 
pendence, which manifeſted” itſelf throughout 
the whole colony, convinced that ſtill tottering 
power, that they were not allowed to do every 
thing that was juſt; and, eight years after, their 


orders were qualified, by permitting that thoſe in- _ 


dividuals who were born of a Negro mother, and 
of an Indian father, might be kept! in ſlavery. 


Taz Dutch had juſt then been driven from 


this part of the New World. The connections 
with the coaſt of Africa, which had been inter- 
F FS 7 + -- rupted 
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p 0.0K rupted by the bloody, Wars, bo 


wn beef" obliged to ſuſtain a 
OY de eir former 5 le, e Population of 
-  _u "Negroes was increaſed ed I's the razils.. Their 
fevices ſoon diſguſted the Partugueze of the na- 

tives of the Ns who. were 1e and not 

ſo aborious, "Thoſe who peri ſhed were not re- 

placed, | and that ſpecies, of ſervitude was, by de- 

Bec, aboliſhed every, Flere, except at. St, Paul, il «1 
aragnan, and on th e Amazon riyer, at which * 

places t there were not vet any rich ſettlements, of 

2 where the Fg ueze were not capable of de 
ES, lives, The decrees. ifſued io. 1680, Ml an 

1713, an 1741, iQ extirpate theſe. remains of ur 

: barbariſm, were of no effect ; and it was not til th 

; 1555, that all the Brazilians became really free. be 


Arx this period they were declared citizens by of 
government; they were to. enjoy that title in the fu 
ſame manner as their conquerors, The ſame re 
road was laid open to their talents; and they ou 
were allowed to. aſpire at the ſame dignities. Wl nc 
An event ſo mpch calculated to.,exgite the emo- i ch 
tions of a feeling, heart, was ſcarce. attended to, nc 
Pleaſure, fortune, war, politics, engroſs every to 
body's 8 e while A: reyalution, ſo.favour- of 

# | able to humanity, almoſt generally , eſcapes our of 
notice ; and that even in the eighteenth century, nc 

in the midſt of that enlightened and tire di 

age. The happineſs of nations is much talked of, w 

% is neither perceived nor felt. tk to 

All the faulty operations of government are 01 
attacked with ſeverity, and when they, by chance, ce 


a to do any good act, a general filence is tr 
1 obſerved, 
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d Wl obſerved. Is this the kind of acknowlegraent 5.0 g K 
„ WW which the people owe to thoſe ho attend to was 
al their happineſs? Or is this ſore of ingratitude 
if calculated te attach them to their laborious 
3 offices? Is it thus they can be induced to fill them 
ot wich diſtinction ? If the people expect that their 
87 murmurs and their diſcontents ſnould he attended 
* to when they are oppreſſed, they ſhould expreſs 
l, their joy in the moſt lively manner, when they 
Ch have obtained redreſs. 'Whenever the burthen 
ts, of the taxes hath been alleviated, let the houſes 
of be illuminated let them aſſemble in multitudes, 
9, and fill the houſes and the ſtreets,” let them light 
of up bonfites, and dance and ſing round chem; let 
al them pronounce with tranſport the name of their 
5 benefactor. Is there one among all the directors 
by of the empire who would not be gratified with 
he fuch homage ? Is there one who could ever 
ne reſolve to quit his place, or who could die with- 
ey out having received it? Is there a man who would 
es. not be deſirous of - increaſing theſe triumphs ? Is 
10- there one whoſe grandchildren would not feel 4 
to, noble pride, in hearing it ſaid of him, his anceſ- 
Ty tor was the man who occaſioned the. lighting up 
ar- of bonfires four or five times, during the courſe 
ur of his adminiſtration? Is there one who would 
[Ys not be ambitious of bequeathing ſuch a mark of 
cal diſtinftion to his deſcendants ? Is there a man 
of, who would dare to have engraved upon his 
tomb the poſt he had filled in his life time, with- 
are out mentioning, the public feſtivals that had been 
ce, celebrated in his honour ? Such a ſilence would 
i transform the inſcription into à ſatire, The 
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OS H people are equally abje& in proſperity 48 in ad. 

— yerſity they know wy traded n or how 
| to rejoice. ty . 5401 1 

Som men, more attentive to the inreretin 

ſcenes that are diſplayed from time to time on the 


ſurface of the globe, conceived a good opinion of 


the new ſyſtem. They flatrered themſelves, that 
the Indians would apply themſelves to cultiva- 
tion and multiply the productions; that their la- 
bours would enable them to procure for themſelves 


numberleſs conveniences which they had not yet 


enjoyed ; that the ſight of their happineſe would 
diſguſt the ſavages of their foreſts, and would de- 
dermine them to! a more quiet way of living; that 
an entire confidence would gradually be eſta- 
bliſned between the Americans and the Euro- 
peans; and that they would in time become 
one people. They flattered themſelves that the 
court of Liſbon would have the prudence not to 
diſturb. ſo deſireable a harmony by any particu- 
lar diſtinctions; that they would endeavour, by 
all poſſible means, to obliterate the memory of 
thoſe evils Tr ny had em _ he New 
Lay SR 13 3 
Bor how Bop are we Gow ſeeing cheſe # Banter. 
wi hopes fulfilled ! In the provinces of 'Fernam- 
bucca, of Bahia, of Rio Janeiro; ande of Minas- 
SGeraes, the Brazilians continve to be mixed with 
the Portugueze, and with the Negroes, but with- 
out any change in theit characters, becauſe no 
pains have been taken to enlighten them; becauſe 
vo efforts have been made to overcome their na- 


e n ; bediltile no lands have been diſtri- 
| , buted 


2 2 


gi 


IN THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 
buted to them, and becauſe nothing bath been 


given them in advance, by which their ger 
might probably have been excited. 


8 Ar Para, at Maragnan, at Matto-Groſſo, at 
he Goyas, and at St. Paul, the Indians have been 
of united in a hundred and ſeventeen villages, over 


at each of which a white man preſides, Ir is his 
a- buſineſs to ſettle the occupations, to direct the 
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a- cultures, to buy and to ſell for the community ; * 
es to puniſh and to reward. It is he who delivers to 


et the agents of government the tenth of the territo- 
1d nal productions. It is he who appoints thoſe 


e- among them, who are obliged to ſubmit to the 


lat labours of vaſſalage with which they are op- 
a- ¶ preſſed. Theſe ſubaltern agents, diſperſed in the 
'0- ſeveral colonies, are ſuperintended by a e 
ne who is veſted with great authority. - + . 
he Tux opinions of men have been divided re- 
to ſpecting theſe regulations. A writer, who hath 
u- never been out of Europe, would be conſidered as 


by Na very bold man, ſhould he venture to decide be- 


tween two parties, which an experience of three 
centuries hath not been able to reconcile.” But let 
me at leaſt be permitted to obſerve, that one of 
he moſt enlightened men that ever lived at the 
Brazils, hath frequently told me, that the Indians, 
ho are ſuffered to be their own maſters in the 


anding and induſtry to thoſe wa are kept under 
perpetual tuition, | 


f any of theſe- colonies. It comprehends that 
ortion of Guiana which belongs to the Portu- 
| 2 gueze; 


Tux gogernment of Para is the moſt northern Pe 


Portugueze colony, are very ſuperior in under- 


fate of the 
Govern- 
ment of 
Para. 


hs 
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gueze : the borders of the Amazon, fromm tlie 
— Conflux of the Madeira and the Mamore z and to 


the _ all that ſpace which extends as far as the 


org f che Aon ot, This is the moſt barren 
c 


woſt unwh hol leſome Len in theſe te- 


gions. 


No productions can be axpeſted 25 ien 
except on the Black River, the elevated banks of 


which would be very fic for all the productions 
that enrich the beſt colpnies. pf America, But this 
country is only inhabited by lodians, who are 


_ almoſt ſolely employed in the turtle fiſhery, and 
whom it hath nat yet been poſſible to fix to any 


thing but the cutting of ſome woods for cabinet- 
work. This river receives that of Cayari, where, 


in 1749, a filver mins was diſcovered, which un- 


orgs for ſome palitical reaſons, hath never 

Tus border of the Anne on the north 
ide, are almoſt under, water. The ſmall quan- 
tity of Cry land that is found there, is perpetually 


infeſted with all kinds of inſects. 


Tnovon the ſouth part of the Amazon be 


marſhy in many places, yet it's foil is commonly 


more firm, and leſs infeſted with reptiles. The 


great and numerous rivers which empty them- 


ſelves into it, afford ſtill greater reſources for cul- 


tivation, and yet there is no erclement Formed 


upon them. 

Taz Portugueze navigators did not enter the 
Amazon before the year 1535. Ayres d'Acunha 
and his followers were almoſt all ſhipwrecked there. 


It was not till 1615, that Francis Caldeira laid the 


foundations 


— 
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foundations af -A 1999, Which was called Belem, 29.9 K 

2 the banks: of the rivers, In 1663, the terri - —_ 

ry of Macaps was given by goyernment to 
Rena Macig] Parente, 98 afterwards the iſland 
of Joanna to Macedg ; but theſe two grants have 
been ſince reunited to the crown, the firſt by 
the extin&tion of the family that had obtained 
it, and the ſecond by exchanges. | 

Tu Fortugueze contented themſelves, fot a 

long time, with making excurſions. of greater or 
leſs extent, to.carry off ſome Brazilians, They were 
a ſet of turbulent and daring ſavages, who were en- 
deavouring to ſubdue other ſavages lefs ſtrong and 
leſs courageous than themſelves. Theſe deſtructive 
fatigues, theſe unavailing cruelties, had laſted for 
the ſpace. of a century, when ſome miſſionaries 
undertook to civilize the wandering Indians. 
They have aſſembled no inconſiderable number of 
them in ſeventy- eight villages, but without being 
able entirely to fix them there. After having 
ſpent four or five months in a &dentary and idle 
life, theſe men, attracted by their ancient habits, 
forſook their habitations and families, in order to 
gather in the foreſts the productions of unculti- 
vated nature, which, with very little labour, they 
might have procured at home, or might have 
ſubſtituted to them others of a ſuperior quality. 
The wild cacao, the yanilla, the tortoile, and 
crab-ſhells, the ſarſaparilla, the capivi balſam, 
and the vegetable wool, which are collected in 
theſe ruinous excurſions, that are renewed every 
year, are carried to e the capital of the go- 
vernment. 


Tuts 


— —ũ—3 — 


——T0TiÄTT—TT—T—T—T—T——... . 


nin Tat town, which is built at the diſtance of twen- 
3 ty leagues from the ſes, and upon à ſoil that riſes 
thirteen feet above the level of the dran, was for 
a long time nothing more than a ſtaple, to which 

the richts of the ſavages was conveyed from the 
inland country. Some negroes, whom it hath at 
laſt procured; have cultivated in it's neighbout- | 


ſumption, | | ; | e 
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hood a ſmall quantity of cotton, Which is after- 
wards manufactured in the country itſelf; and 


ſome ſugar- canes, the indifferent produce of 
which is aftewrards made into brandy. They have 
alſo. cultivated coffee, rice, and cacao, for ex- 
portation. The ſale of the flocks, which grazed 
in the iſland of Marajo, was for a conſiderable 


time one of their reſources, At preſent they have 
ſcarce: oxen e ee for their own con- 
Boron the year 1755, this eſtabliſhinent re- 
ceived every year from the mother- country from 
thirteen to fourteen ſhips. Since it hath been 


ſubjected by a miſtaken or corrupted miniſtry - 
to a monopoly, it receives no more than five or 


ſix. The value of it's exports ſeldom exceeds 


600, O00 livres . This feeble produce is not 
much increaſed by the wood for building, which 
the government bays ops and carries 1 551 khan 


it 


Tus population of the W an of four 


thouſand one hundred and twenty-eight white 
men, of nine thouſand nine hundred ahd nine- 


teen black ſlaves, or free Mulattoes, and of thirty- 


25, ooo l. 


four 


Sr 


4 
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four thouſand inn hundred and fory-fou We + * WWE 
dians. 2994 ee 15116 mer THE! _— ——— 
Tuis country, which in 990 hath. been, re- 
lieyed from the oppreſſion neceſſarily attending 

an excluſive. privilege, will undoubtedly avail 

iel of it's liberty. The port of Belem, which 
is called, Para, a name which is likewiſe ſome- 
times given to the city, doth not oppoſe ſo many 
obſtacles to the ſucceſs, of any enterprize as is 
commonly imagined. It is, indeed, difficult of 
acceſs... Current which run in contrary direc- 
tions, and; which are occaſioned by a multitude 

ſmall i0ands, render, the, navigation of ſhips 

flow and, — * But when once they get into 
the harbgur,, they anchor in a muddy bottom, 
with four, ſive, or ſix fathom of water. The ca- 
nal which leads, up to it grows, however, more 
ſhallow every,day ;. and in a ſhort time it will not 
be practicable, if; as it muſt be ſuppoſed, the wa- 
ters continue to depoſit as much earth as * 
haye dragged into it for this laſt centur r. 

Tax Maragnan i is ſeparated from Para on the — the 
Na by the river of the Tocantines; from ment of Ma- 
Goyaz on che South, by that of the Cordeleras 
mountains which i is called N on 
the Welt, "from Ferpamnhapes Hoi ene 
mountains. 3 

Tur Portygueze . for hs fic. a. in 
this province in 1535 and, they were-caft upon 
it by a ſtorm; but they did not ſettle there till 
1599. The French ſeized upon it in 1612, and 
were driyen from thence three years aſter. It re- 


mained under the * of the Dutch from 1641 
to 
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face, Mn 
Tun bonne of bollecking Py bete 
upon the coſts; whic was the atfiuſtthent of the 
beeume the octupation'6f the firſt Euro. 
peunb. This trifling refout&& was ſobn extiatifted, 
und no other wes ſubſtiturds to fe, a5 dete 6tight 
to hive been. The Rrtferiivhc Gnfthutd for 4 
long time im 4 languilhing Bite ! an it Kath 
been bur lately perceſved, that te etton Which 
grew upon rhis territoty bas che bee in he Nev 
World. The culture of this plant inereafcs 
daily ; and fot ſome years paſt thär of rice hat 
beer joined to it, chougtr it be of in infeflor 
. to che rite ef de Levan ind elf th 
tant of North Ameriea. Several attempts hay 
been trade to produce ſilk there but' the chicmate 
Hilth been foutid totally unf for . The pro- 
Je However," of entiching! the”eovtitty by thi 
culture df indigo, ſecttis to promiſe much fc. 


ces; The fineft arnotte of the Briceits' ſs er 


- 


githered there. 
Tut part of warn Me 


JA wh the 


mec of Skit Louie, WHIEH is [even 1edfiies Jong 


and-f6ur broad, and Which is ſeparated' from fy 
continent only by a very ſmall river.” "There is 
4 tw of the ſamne flat in it, where all the trade 
is tratifafted,” although” it Rath à bad Harbour. 
Some cultivations are carried on there; but the 
moſt confiderable are on the continent, upon the 
rivers of Ytapicotie, of _W of Tquars, of Pin- 


dare, and of Meary. 
N 
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tv THY baer du tor bits, 
" tlie ſaths governrbent, aud towards the back > 


1 


a;o 1 
" of 


of the ptovince, is the country of Pachy, Where Gon 


che inhabitants of St. Paul pthetrated in 1571, Te 
was not conquered without much dificuley, and 
is not yet entirely ſubdued on the Eaſtern fide. 
Its ſoil is uneven and findy, thougſt exetedingly 
elevated, It is inhabfed by ſnepherd. Upon 
this foif, which is coveted with' faltpetre, they 
reit 4 cotrfiderable number of horſes and horhdd 
cattle, which are ſold to tolerabts advantage in 
the tieighbooring countries; bot the ſheep dege- 
nerate there, as well as in the raft of rhe Brazils, 
except in the Cotiribe: Unfortunately the c 
frequent droughts; and the excefive' hedts, very 
oſten deſtroy whole” floelis, when ſufffcient at- 
tention is eee ih türe to diftaint 
paſtures. eee 

Tus mines of ſulphur, t, cbpperas, ts 
lead; and antimony, art very common; arid very 
ſuperficial, in theſe mountains, and yer none of 
them have been | Permiffion vs inderd 
given, in 1372. e Werbe the filver one which had 
been difcovered three or four years before: but 
very ſoon after” the court retructed this petri- 
fion, for reaſons that are not know'n ti us; 


This gove 


Tuns governiiienc confiits' of eight” rhoeſind. 
nine hundred and ninety- chree white men, ſeven- 


teen thoufand eight hundred and forry-four Ne- 


groes; or ſtee Mulattoes, arid flaves; and of 
thirty-eight thouſand nine hundred and thirty ſe- 
ven Indians, either ſcattered; or aſſembledꝭ in ten 
villages. The exportations have not as yet been 
* to this degree of population. Their value 

; 2 was 
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BOO FE was little more than 6 or 700,000 livres? but 5 
— fince the monopoly hath been aboliſhed, i it muſt 10 
become more conſiderabfſe. . 
— Tux province which follows that of 33 th 
an and which is called Fernambucca, was, formed T 
1 out of four private eſtates( * 
FxRNARUCcA itſelf was, Linen, in 1 529, to di 

Edward Coelho; and was reunited 1 to the crown 
as a conqueſt, after the Nuten had been driven kn 
5 from i KITES oi ad one bother, of 55 
TRE hiſtorian De Barros 1 the. diana 577 
of Paraiba from John III., but he neglected the "bi 
peopling of it. Some vaga | 7 it! 
1560, and i in 1591 were ſubdued by. the F. rench, ver 
who were ſoon obliged to evacuate it. Philip III. lea 
cauſed a city to be erected upon this royal do- up 
main, which is at preſent know'n by the. name of 5 
| Notre Dame de Neves. reſe 


Tux property of Rio-Grande, a diſtri which | pol 
had. till then been entirely neglected, was ceded bra 
to Emanuel Jordan in 1664. The ſhipwreck tho 

ol this enterprizing man, at the entrance of the Ui 
n harbour, reſtored to the hands of government, whi 
lands, 2 ſoon, er emed by ſome red 


individuals. 111 bei 
I is not ned, n at 7 ume, nor to whom, ſom 
Tamaraca had been granted ʒ but it became a na- 1 
tional poſſeſſion, again ſoon after the elevation of js i 
the houſe of Braganza to the throne of Portugal. Thi 
Tas flouriſhing government; is: at preſent ſur- take 
rounded by the river St. Francis, and 125 ſeveral red 
ua 

„ From + 25,000 L to 29,1661. 135 44. 5 , V 
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branches of the Cordeleras. The coaſts afford a B 9 OK 
ſmall quantity of cotton; In no country of theſe — 


regions ſugar is to be found in ſuch great perfec- 
tion as upon tlioſe plains, which are well watered: 
The mountains are covered with hotned cattle; 
which ſupply a great quantity of leather. This 
diſtrict alone furniſhes the Brazil wood: 


THE tree which it 18 taken from i is not pefſectſy 


know'n by the botaniſts. It is, however, be- | 


lieved, that it is in ſome reſpects analagous to the 
bref let of the Antilles, and to the tara, or poin- 


ciana ſpinoſa of Peru. Thoſe who have deſcribed 
IN affirm, that it is tall, very branchy, and co- 


vered with a, brown bark full of thorns. It's 
leayes are compoſed of a common coſta, which 
| ſupports from four to (ix other coſtæ, furniſhed 
with two rows of ſmall green leaves, ſhining, and 
reſembling the leaves of box; The fowers, diſ- 
poſed in Uluſtefs towards the extremity of the 
branches; are ſmall, and more odoriferous than 
thoſe of the lilly: they have a calix with five di- 
viſions, ten ſtamina, and five petals{ four of 
which are yellow; and the fifth is of a beautiful 
red colbur; Their piſtil becomes an oblong flat- 
tened pod; ſtuck full of points, and filled with 
lome-red ſeeds. 

Taz bark of this tree is fo thick; that the dobd 
s reduced almoſt to nothing when ſtripped of it. 
This wood is very fit for works of rurnefy, and. 
takes a good poliſh: but it's principal uſe is in the 
red dye, where it ſupplies the place of double the 
quantity of logyood. The moſt arid foils, and 

Vor. IV. G the 
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the moſt cragg rocks, are the plates which; it 
chiefly delights in. : 


Pu trade of this wood is ne and 
it belongs to the Queen's houſehold, The firl 


dealers in this article agreed to Teceive annually 


in the magazines of government, Where it is de- 
poſited, thirty thouſand. quintals of it, at 30 
livres“ the quintal, It was diſcovered, after ſe⸗ 


veral experiments, that this quantity was not con- 
ſumed in Europe, and they were obliged: to take 
no more than twenty thouſand quintals, but it 


was raiſed to 40 livres 7 tlie quintal. Such is the 


preſent contract, which is in the hands of tyo 


Engliſhmen: ſettled in Portugal. They give 


800,000 livres for the wood with which they 
are furniſhed, and fell it at Liſbon itſelf for 
1,000,000, livres d. The expences: they, are at 
amount to 128,000 livees and therefore the 


profits are 72,000 livres J. 


ſels. That where che ſhoal is, which j is the port 


Tue population of 1 conũiſs of 
nineteen thouſand: i hundred and ſixty-five white 


men, thirty-nine thouſand one hundred thirty⸗ 
two Negroes, or Mulattoes, and thirty three 
\ thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty- eight Indians, 


There are four harbours fit to receive ſmall vel 


of Olinda, can admit larger ſhips ; but they are 
neither conveniently. ſituated. nor in . 


| * 11. 538. W.. is 3 rig 13 5. 4d. 
'F 33-3331. 68. 9 d. 5 41,666 J. 135, 5075 
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Tur iſland of Fernando de Noronha is at ſixty ® 92 * 


leagues diſtance from theſe coaſts of Fernam+ — 


buccaz but it is under it's dependence. The 
Portugueze, who had at firſt ſettled there, ſoon 
forſook it; but in 1738, the court of Liſbon, 
ſuſpecting that the French Eaſt India Company 
meant to take poſſeſſion, of it, built ſeven; forts 
there, conſtructed; wich great (kill; They are pro: 
vided with artillery, and defended with a garriſon 
of regular troops, which is .reheved every ſix 
months. There are no other inhabitants but a few 
exiles, a ſmall number of very indigent. Meſtees, 
and the Indians Who are employed in the public 
labours, Though this ſoil. be deep and good, 
no kind of cultivation hath ever ſucceeded there, 
becauſe the rains do not fall for three or four 
years together. From the month of December 
till the month of April, turtles are the only food; 
after that time they diſappear, and the 3 


ants have no reſource but in the proviſions ſent 
from the continent. There are two harbours for 


foreign veſſels in the iſland, where ſhips of all 
rates are in ſafety, when North and Welt wind 
do not prevail. 

Tax government of Bahia is incloſed by the ri- Seve of 
ver St. Francis on the North, by the river Doce CT” 
on the South, and by the river Preto, one f 
the arms of the Green River, on the Eaſt. It 
conſiſts of the captainſhip of Xegerippe, the re- 
volutions of which are not known 20 us; of the 
captainſnip of Itheos, of which George de Fi- 
gueredo was deprived, after it's deſtruction by. the 
Aimores Indians; of the captainſhip. of Porto Se- 
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BOOK goro, which returned to the erown after the ex- 
— tintion of the family of the Tourinhos; and of 


the country of Bahia, an was never a | private 
property. | 

San SatvVabor the are of this 5" 
was for a long time that of all the Brazils, The 
way to it is by the bay of All Saints, which is two 
leagues and a half broad at the entrance. On 
each ſide ſtands a fortreſs, intended rather to pre- 
vent landing, than to hinder thips' from paſſing 
by. lt is thirteen or fourteen leagues in length, 


and interſperſed with little iſlands, which are full 


of cotton trees, and form an agreeable proſpect. 
It grows narrow towards the bottom, which is 


ſheltered from every attack, and makes an excet- 
tent harbour for the moſt numerovs fleets. The 


rown commands this harbour, being built on the 
Nope of a ſteep hilt, 

Tris city contains two thouſand 151 
which are moſt of them built with great magni- 


ficence. The furniture here 1 1s the more rich and 


elegant, as extravagance in dreſs is ſtrictly prohi- 
bited. By a very old law, which hath often been 
broken, and which extends -to the New World 
fince the year 1749, the Portugueze are forbid- 
den to wear any gold or ſilver ſtuffs, or any laced 
clothes ; bur their paſſion for ſhew, which no 
laws can eradicate, hath induced them to con- 
trive ſome fubſtitute, and to wear diamond 
croſſes, medals, and chaplets, or beads, the rich 
enſigns of a poor religion. The gold they cannot 
wear themſelves, they laviſh to ado:! n ur do- 


meſtic —— 
+ As 
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from the vulgar, have contrived to be carried in 
cottton hammocks. Supinely ſtretched upon vel- 
yet cuſhions, and ſurrounded with ſilken curtains, 

- which they open and ſhut at pleaſure, thoſe proud 
and lazy mortals move about more voluptuouſly, 
though with Jeſs expedition, than in the moſt 
eaſy and elegant carriages. 

Taz women ſeldom enjoy this luxury. Theſe 
people, who are ſuperſtitious to a degree of fana- 
ticiſm, will hardly allow them to go to church, co- 
vered with their cloaks, on high feſtivals ; and no 
one is ſuffered to ſee them in their own houſes. This 
reſtraint, which is the effect of an ungovernable 
jealouſy, doth not prevent them from carrying on 
intrigues, though they are ſure of being ſtabbed 
to death upon the lighteſt ſuſpicion. By a lenity 

more judicious than our's, a girl who, without 
her mother's conſent, or even under her protec- 
tion, yields to the importunities of a lover, is 
treated with leſs feverity. But if the father can- 
not conceal her infamy by diſpoſing of her in 
marriage, he abandons her to the ſcandalous trade 
of a courtezan, Thus it is that riches bring on a 
train of vices and corruption, efpecially when they 
are acquired by bloodſhed and murder, and are 
not preſerved by labour. 

Tur want of ſociety, conſequent upon the ſe- 
paration of the ſexes, is not the only impediment 
to the pleaſures and enjoyments of life at Bahia. 
The hypocriſy of ſome, the ſuperſtition of others ; 


avarice —_ and pompous parade without; ex- 


WY: treme 
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As the ſituation of the town will not admit of 5 9 K 
coaches, the rich, who will always be diſtinguiſhed is 
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B * & treme effeminacy, bordering upon extreme cruel. 
W ty, in a climate where all the ſenſutions are quick 
and impetuous; the diſtruſt» that attends weak. 

neſs ; the indolence that truſts every thing to 

' Alaves, whether it relate to pleaſure or buſineſs : 

all the vices that are to be found, either ſeparately 

or collect ively, in the moſt corrupt ſouthern coun- 

tries, conſtitute the character of the Portugueze at 

Bahia. However, the depravity of their manners 

ſeems to decreaſe, ſinee they are become rather 

more enlightencd. The acquiſition of knoy- 

lege, the abuſe of which will ſometimes, corrupt 
virtuous nations, may refine, if not reform, a de- 


generate nation it will at.Jeaſt make crimes leſs u 
frequent, will caſt a varniſh of elegance over Cot» fe 
ruption, and will introduce an hypocritical kind of tr 
urbanity, and a contempt for the groſſer vices. A 
+ Trovan San Salvador be no longer the capital te 
of the Brazils, yet the province is; ſtill the moi} be 
populous of the coli. It conſiſts of thirty- to 
nine thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-four ff 
white men, and ſixty- eight thouſand and twenty- ot] 
four Negroes. | It ſhares with the other colonies wh 
the cette of ſugar, cotton, and of ſome other L 
productions; and hath: the advantage over them nif 
of the fiſhery, and of tobacco. faic 
TRE whale-fiſhery hath been n n of « 
eſtabliſhed in the Brazils. All the Portugueze of thr 


the Old and of the New World: had enjoyed, 
from it's firſt riſe, the natural rights of this 
fiſhery ; but it hath been, for a long time pal 
ſubjected to an excluſive privilege, purchaſed by 


a a formed at A whoſe: ſhips att 
| | freight 


— 
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freighted,at Bahia. It's, annual produce n . 
at preſent, of three thouſand five hundred and — 


thirty Pipes, of oil, which, at the tate of 175 


livres“ the pipe, amounts to 617,750 livres 3 


and of tyo thauſund and. ninety quintals of whale- 
bone, which, at the, rage; of 1 50 livtes 4 the quin- 
tal, amqunt to 31 3800 livres 1. Theſe two 
ſums added, together, amount to.9 31,250 livres g. 

The mougpolizers, give to. government 300, oo 
liyres““ Their expences do not exceed 258,750 


livres 172 and their Ph amount to 362,50 


livres HN. 
Tais wt of * — be 2 given 


up, unleſs it be immediately put upon à different 
footing. Nothing but an unlimited freedom of 
trade can poſſibly ſuſtain the competition of the 
American tracers, whole activity hath already ex- 
tended itſelf as far as thoſe diſtant ſeas, and ſtill 
beyond them. The court of Liſbon ought even 
to encourage, by all poſſible means, the-whale- 
ſiſherx in the Cape de Verd Iſlands, and in the 
other iſlands near the burning ſhores of Africa, 
which are at preſent ſo uſeleſs to them. 

Tnovoꝝ moft of the countries of Brazil fur- 
nth a ſmall quantity of tobacco, it may be 
ſaid, that this article hath not become an object 


of coaſequence any where, except at Bahia. Ic 


thrives. in a ſpace, of ninety leagues, and in-the 


- py 55. 10 d. + 25,40 l. 18. 8 d. 
18 13,062 J. 108. 

9 38,802 . $6 as 12,5001, 
tt 11,198 J. 85. 4d. tt 15,154. 35. 4d. 
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9 * district of Cachocira ſtill better than in any other 
— place. This production h had for a long time been 


enriching the province, when the taxes with 


which it was loaded, on it's exportation from 


Portugal, raiſed it's price fo high as to prevent 


the conſumption of it. There was ſo little de- 
mand for it in foreign markets, that in 177%, 


the cargoes of it did not exceed eight. land- twenty 
thouſand quintals. The year following, the 
duties, which amounted to 27 livres 12 ſols* 
per hundred weight, were ſuppreſſed, and this 
cultivation immediately recovered it's former 
proſperity. . The coloniſt then received for this 
commodity 22 livres 16 ſols per quintal, in- 
ſtead of 12 livres 10 Jos T, which Ne ente 
before. 

© Tax thouſand quintals of inferior Ae are 


ſent annually from the Brazils to the coaſts of 


Africa, which being purchiſed in the colony 
itſelf, even at the rate of 18 livres & per hundred 
weight, bring in 180,000 livres l. Fifty- eight 
thouſand five hundred quintals are ſent into Por- 
tugal, which, at their firſt entrance into the 
country, are ſold for 40 livres ¶ the hundred 
weight; the total value of which is 2, 340, ooo 
livres“, and the two ſums * rogerher, amount 
to 2,520,000 livres it- 

Every ap is allowed to . m 


\ * * » 
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1 it muſt be depoſited in a public warehouſe, B 0 2 * 
where it pays two ſols ſix deniers “ per quintal tq Pn DO 


the government for ſtore-room. From this ware- - 
houſe is taken that quantity of tobacco which the 
kingdom is not in want of, and which is to be 


diſpoſed of to foreign · nations. Genoa purchaſes 


that of the beſt quality. Spain, as well as Por- 
tugal, conſumes only the ſecond ſort, and Ham- 


burgh is ſatisfied with the moſt inferior kind of 


tobacco. It is this which is alſo purchaſed by 
the French, and other navigators, who are in 
want of it for their Negro trade. 


Tux purchaſer freely applies to the e 


in whom he confides; but the court of Madrid, 
who never have any tobacco bought but for 


ſmoaking, uſually employ only one agent, to 
whom they pay toy 1 it at the rate of nine ſols f the 


pound. 
Pong rud AL, Madeira, and the Azores, where 


the tobacco is equally monopolized by the crown, 


do hot conſume. annually, for ſmoaking, more 
than ſeven hundred thouſand weight of it, which, 
at the rate of five livres ꝓ the pound, "muſt 
amount to 3, 5 20, ooo livres &; and in ſnuff, only 
five hundred and twenty-eight thouſand- pounds, 
which, at the rate of ſeven livres ten ſols | 
per pound, muſt produce 3,960,900 livres Ii ſo 
that the whole amount of this article is 7, 480, ooo 


2 About five farthings, + 41d. 
r 45. 2d. . 9 146,666 J. 138. 44. a 
J 63. 34, q 165,0001 


livres. 
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28 » & livres . The goverament, however, does _- | 
— receive more than 5,481,250! livres f. 
remainder of . is expended in the TION | 

of materials, the expences of preparing the to- 

backur _ the! a Pas ro _ _ on oo 

i 28109! 

ür e 15 0 in Abts, inch 

in the Eaſt Indies, is likewiſe under the yoke of 
monopoly; bur it is the queen's revenue. She 

receives 430, 00 livres | for one hundred and 

4 fifty quintals, which are annually ſent to thoſe 
diſtant regions; exeluſive of the profits which 

muſt ariſe from the ſale of ae" pepper that is 

| ſent from Goa in exchange. 
Sehe Tur government of Rio Joneir alnioft totally 


Sf Rio Ja. octupies the long eoaſt, which commences at the 
2 998 river Doce, and ends at that of Rio Grande of 


St. Peter; and in the inland countries, it is 
bounded only by the enormous chain of moun- 
tains which extends from Una to Minas-Geraes. 
Ft has abſorbed the captainſhips of Sr. Eſprit; of 
Cabofrio, and of the South Paraiba, granted by 
government at different periods, and which have 


2 8 AI 


fallen in e in Km ways 80 the domains 1 
of the crown. ee a „ fe 

"Tun tea remained for 2 Ins time in 2 w 
Hnguid ſtate, in this ſpacious and beautiful pro- ty 


| Vince: dut they daily acquire ſome importance. 
Tobacco, indeed, is neither better, nor in greater 


„3117661. 13s. 4d. + 228,385 J. 85. 4 d. 
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plenty, than it was formerly; but for theſe three 9 K 
years paſt the ſugar-canes have multiplied there 
and more eſpecially in the plains of Guatacazes, 
Twelve modern plantations of excellent Indigo, 
announce à more conſiderable number, and a 
tolerable quantity of coffee hath been brought 
from thence by the laſt ſhips. The ſouthern di- 
ſtricts of the colony, as far as Rio Grande, fur- 
niſh a great many hides, ſome flour, and very 
good ſalt proviſions. ' There are fourteen! or 
fiſteen different kinds of wood for dying; which 
will ſoon be eut down; and ſeven or eight ſorts 
of gums, Which will at laſt be gathered. Two 
plants were diſcovered at Bahia, about twenty 
years ago, which are know'n by the names of 
Curuata, and Tocum, and which might be em- 
ployed for ſails and cordage. A ſmall ſhrub, 
infinitely more fit for theſe purpoſes, hath been 
lately diſcovered on the territory of Rio Janeiro, 
and is very common. It is ſometimes white, 


of ſometimes yellow, and ſometimes purple; but 

7 the firſt of theſe colours is the beſt. | 

ve THrzRz is no deficiency of hands for the carry- 

ns ing on the labours. The province reckons 
forty-ſix thouſand two hundred and ſeventy- one 

| 2 white men; (thirty-two thouſand one hundred and 

o- twenty-ſix Indians, and fifty. four — and 


ninety- one Negroes. 

Tk riches that are cw * the been 
of theſe men, either free or ſlaves, are carried to 
Rio Janeiro, formerly the capital of all the Bra- 
zils, and the place of the Viceroy s reſidence. 
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BOOK lx jg one of the fineſt harbours that is know'n; 

— though narrow at it's beginning, it widens gra- 
dually, Ships of all denominations enter it with 
eaſe, from ten, or twelve o'clock in the morning, 


till the evening, and are carried in by a regular 
and moderate ſea breeze. It is ſpacious, ſafe, 
and convenient, It hath an excellent bottom of 
mud, and five or fix ye of water in er 
part. 

Ir was firſt diſcovered in 1525 by Dias de Solis, 
Some French Proteſtants, who were perſecuted 
in their own country, made a ſmall ſettlement 
there under the guidance of Villegagnon. This 
ſettlement conſiſted only of fifteen or twenty huts, 
made of boughs and covered over with graſs, 
after the manner of the ſavages, in thoſe parts, 
Some ſmall bulwarks that were erected for plant- 
ing of cannon, occaſioned the name of Fort 
Coligni to be given to it. It was deſtroyed three 
years after by Emanuel de Sa, who, jn a fertile 
ſoil, under a beautiful ſky, and at the foot of 
ſeveral mountains, which are diſpoſed in form of 
an amphitheatre, laid the foundation of a city, 
which is become famous, ſince ſome conſiderable 
mines have been diſcovered in it's neighbourhood. 
- Tas city is the grand ſtaple of the riches 
which flow from the Brazils to Portugal, and the 
harbour where the fineſt fleets deſtined for the 
ſupply of that part of the New World put in. 
Beſide the treaſures that this continual circulation 
muſt produce, 3, coo, ooo livres“ remain there 


** 


a — 7 Po 


2128, oool. 
every 
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a much larger ſum, when the miniſtry of Liſbon woynnns 


think it ſuitable to their ſyſtem of politics to have 
men of war built there. 


A row, where buſineſs is ſo conſiderable and 


ſo conſtant, muſt have been ſucceſſively enlarged 
and peopled, Moſt of the citizens live in houſes 
two ſtories. high, built with freeſtone, or bricks, 
covered with tolerably fine ſlate, and ornamented 
with a balcony, ſurrounded with lattices. Ir is 
at theſe balconies that the women, either by 
themſelves, or attended by their ſlaves, make 
their appearance; it is from thence, that they 
caſt flowers on the men whom they chooſe to 
diſtinguiſh, and upon thoſe whom they wiſh to 
invite to the moſt intimate connection between 
the two ſexes, The ſtreets are large, and even, 
terminated by a chapel, where the people ſing 
hymns every evening before a faint, magnifi- 


cently habited, and fixed up in a gilded nitch, 


well illuminated, and covered with the cleareft 
mirror. There is no public edifice worthy of 
attention, except a large aqueduct, which con- 
veys the water from the neighbouring heights, 
and the mint. The churches are all gloomy, 
low, and overcharged with ornaments, executed 
without taſte, 

Tre morals are the ſame at Rio Janeiro as at 
Bahia, and in all the mine countries. Similar 
thefts, fimilar treaſons, ſimilar revenges, and 
ſimilar exceſſes of all kinds prevail, and with 
equal impunity. | 


Ir 
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» 00 R r, hath properly been ſaid, that gold was the 
Ra repreſtntative of all kinds of riches 4 but it might 


have been added; that it was likewiſe the repre- 
ſentative of happineſs and mis fortune, of almoſt 
all the vices, and of almoſt all the virtues : for 
what good. or bad action cannot. be done by 
means of gold? It cannot therefore be ſurprizing 
that nothing ſhould be a check upon us, in our 
attempts to obtain ſo important an object! It 
cannot be ſurpriſing, that when, obtained, ir it 
Mould become the ſource of. the moſt fatal 
abuſes, and that theſe abuſes ſhould be multiplied 
in proportion to the vicinity, and to the abund- 
ance of this precious and Hernugious metal. 
Tus ſicuation of the city, in twenty-two de- 
grees, twenty minutes of ſouthern latitude, placed 
it at ſuch a diſtance from the Old World, that it 
might bave been preſumed moderate fortifica- 
tions only wauld be required for it's defence; 
but as che temptation for attacking it might 
become greater, in proportion ta;the increaſe of 
it's riches, it was thought proper to add to the 
works. Theſe were already. very. conſiderable, 
when Du Guay Trouin took it in 1711, with 
ſuch intrepidity and kill, as redounded much to 
his honour, and was a great addition to the fame 
he had already acquired. The new fortifications 
that have ſince been added to thoſe the French 


had maſtered, have not made the town more im- 


pregnable, as it may be attacked on other ſides, 
where the landing } is very practicable. If gold 


can make it's way into brazen towers througi 
N iron 


TTT 
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jron/gates/ mueßh more will iron break do nd 4a 
gates that defend gold and diarnonds; And, in- — 
deed, the court of Liſbon has not A it 
ſufficient to ſortiſy Rio Janeiro. 1 | 
I the government of Rio . we meet 
with the iſland of St. Catherine; vine leagues in 
length, and two in breadth, and ſeparated from 
the continent by 2 narrow channel. Thoagh-the 
land be not low, it is not feen at 2 diſtance, be- 
cauſe it is ſhaded by the neighbouring mountains 
on the continent. Navigators find there à per- 
petual ſpring, excellent water, great plenty of 
wood, a varfety of delicious fruits, vegetables 
which are ſo welcome to ſailors,” and 2 pure 
air, except in the harbour, where the hills inter- 
.cept the circulation of air, ae ic nn 
camp and un hleſomm. 

Towas bs the year 1654, the court of Liſbon 
gave Saint Catherine to Francis Dias- Velho, in 
the fame manner as the other countries in Brazil 

had been ceded. This captain was killed by an 

Engliſh pirate; and his iſland became rhe reſuge 
of vagabonds. "Fhefe adventurers acknowleget, 
in a 'vague manner, the authority of Portugal, 
but did not adopt the excluſive ſyſtem of that 
ſtate. They admitted indiferiminacely the ſnhips 
of all nations that were failing to the South Seas, 
or to India, and gave them their onen, their 
Fruits, their pulſe, and all their productions, in 
exchange for arms, brandy, linen, and wearing 
apparel. Beſide their contempt ſor gold, they 
Hewed an indifference for all the conveniences 
that 
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5 % * chat nature did not ſupply them with, which 
—— my have done honour to a virtuous people, 


Tus ſcum and refuſe of civilized bodies may 
3 form a well regulated fociety; The 
iniquity of our laws, the unjuſt diſtribution of 
property, the miſeries of want, the inſolence and 
impunity of wealth, and the abuſe of power, 
often make rebels and criminals, If we collect 
together all thoſe unfortunate men; who are ba- 
niſhed from ſociety by the too great rigour, and 
often, the iyuſtice of the laws; and give them 
an intrepid generous, humane, and enlightened 
chief: we ſhall make theſe profligate men be- 
come honeſt, tractable, and rational, If their 
neceſſities urge them to war, they will become 
conquerors : and to aggrandize themſelves they 
will violate the rights of nations: though ſtrict ob- 
ſervers of theit own reciprocal duties: ſuch were 
the Romans. If, for want of an able leader, they 
be left to chance and natural events, they will be 
_ miſchievous, . reſtleſs, .. rapacious, unſettled, for 
ever at war, either among themſelves or with 
their neighbours: ſuch were the Pauliſts. Laſtly, 
if they can more eaſily live upon the natural fruits 

of the earth, or by agriculture and trade, than 
by plunder ; they will contract the virtues proper 
to their fituation, and the mild inclinations that 
ariſe from a rational love of eaſe; Civilized by 
the happineſs and ſecurity of an honeſt and peace- 
able life, they will reſpect in others thoſe rights 
which they themſelves enjoy, and will barter the 
ſuperſluities of their produce, for the . 
e $ 
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of oller nations11/ ſoch, urn be. 194.5 K 
taken teſuge at St. Catherine. „ 
Tu lived with freedom and e 

when, towards the year 1738, it was thought” 

proper to give them an adminiſtration, to ſend 

them troops, and to ſurroundꝭ their harbour; which 

was one of the beſt in America, with fortifiea- 

tions. Theſe: means of deſence have dae 

upon, them, in 1776, the arms of Spain, and 

| have not preſerved; them fron: an invaſion. * [Sino 

| they are returned under the dominion of their 

former maſter, in conſequence: of the reconeilia- 

tion betragen the two crowns, they have acquired 

the cochineal, from which, they. expert great ad 


1 
Yantages.1m WPUrFeus: bie, ound 3621222: 


. Tus town of St. P at is. thirteen 33 
ſtant from the ocean, in a delightſul climate, and 


e in the midſt of -a. country.;equally. favourable for. 
y the productions of the two hemiſpheres. It 
e built about the year 1570. by the maleſactors 
r with which Portugal had inſeſted the coaſts o 


h the, New World. No ſooner did theſe villains 
7, perceive that it was intended to ſubject them to 
ts ſome ſyſtem of police, than they abandoned the 
in ſhores upon which they had been caft by chance, 
et and took refuge on ſome diſtant ſpot, where the 


at power of the laws could not reach them. A ſitu- 
Ni ation which 2 a ſmall number of men caald defend 
e- againſt a greater number of troops than could be 
ts ſent againſt them, inſpired them with the the bold 
ne ness of determining to be their own maſters; and 
cs cheir ambition was crowned with ſucceſs; | They 


of vere recruited and multiplĩied by other banditti, 
Vor. IV. 242 a and 
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» 0 0 K and by the deſcendents "proceeding from — 
8 connections with the women of the country. 

is (ald that all travellers were ſtrictly forbidden b 
enter this new republic, To obtain an admit- 
tance, it was : previouſly neceſſaty to promiſe to 
ſettle there; and candidates were to undergo a 
ſevere; trial. Thoſe who could- not go through 
that kind of noviciate, or who were ſuſpected of 
perfidy, were barbarouſly murdered; as were 
likewiſe all who ſhewed . quit 
the facdoments rob ol hangs Donne ag 12 
Aron air, keene My; a' very temperate 
climate, though in the aach degree of South 
latitude, and u lan@'abounding' with corn, ſugar, 
and excellent paſture; all theſe” circumſtances 
conſpired to induee the Pauliſts to lead a life of 
indolence, eaſe, and effeminacy; but that reſt- 
leſſneſs ſo natural to feſolute banditti; that deſire 
ef dominion; which is nearly connected with a 
love of independence; the advatices of liberty, 
which lead men to wiſh for glory of fome kind 


or other, and roidiſtingeiſh themſelves ; perhaps, 
all theſe marives"combined; prompted them to 


forego an eaſy life; and to engage” uſt n 
and troubleſome excurſtons. 


Tuxv over- an all the intand Pete 65 the Bra- 


zils, from one extremity to the other. All the 
Indians who refifted them were put to death; 
fetters were the portion of cowards; and ſeveral 
of the inhabitants hid themſelves in the moun- 
tains to avoid Nlavery, or death. Tt 'would be 
impoſſible to enumerate the devaſtations, cruel- 


ties, and enormities, of which theſe atrocious 
D153 1 I: 3 1 | men 


Q — = — oy 


im tao «©, a moe ae 


ſhould be ſubzectedd to an authority which they 
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men wert guilty. Ia the midſt of theſe horrors} ® & 4 * 
however; ſome colonies were forming under 2 
municipal government, which may be conſidered 
as the origin of all the ſettlements Portugal is at 
preſent in poſſeſſion of in thoſe territories, Theſe 
ſmall republies, detached, in ſome meaſure, ſtom 
the great one, gradually yielded to the inttea - 
ties hat were made uſe of, in order that they 


had never entirely difavowed; and, in proceſs 
of time, the Pavliſts ſubmitred to the crown in 
the ſame manner as the other ſubjects. | 

Taxr diſtrict then became a government; to 
which were added, the captainſhips of St. Vin- 
cent, and of St. Amaro, which had been given 
to the two brothers, Alphonſo and Peter Lopes 
de Souſa, their two towns having been deſtroyed 
by pirates. This arrangement, for which it is 
diſcult to aſſign a cauſe, divides * On. 
of Rio Janeiro in two parts. 1 


Tux country of St. Paul does not at preſent 
conlift of more than eleven thouſand and ninety- 
three white men, thirty-two thouſand one hundred 
and twenty-ſix Indians, and eighty-ſeven Ne- 
groes, or Mulattoes. It ſends nothing to E- 
rope except a ſmall quantity of cotton, and it's 
inland trade is confined to the furniſhing of Rio. 
Janeiro with flour and falt proviſions. It hath 
been found by ſome, that flax and hemp would 
ſucceed very well there; and there is ne doubt 
of it's being as eaſy and important to grow fk 
in the country. The pfentiful mines of iron and 
tin, which are found between the rivers Thectè 
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BOOK and Mogyaſſu, in the Cordeleras of Paranan- 


—— Piacaba, at the diſtance of ſour leagues from 


Sorocoba, might. ins be wha wav to ell dane 
tage . | [ 


neo Ge bin pr nen we 1 zart 3 Fe 


three inland 


gverm= ing of, are ſituated along the: coaſts ; there are 


ments 


where the three others, exteading from the Welb. to the 
— Eaſt, which, occupy, in the center of the Bra- 


zils, the large plain from which all the rivers 


ſpring, that empty themſelves into the Paraguai, 
into the Amazon, and into the Ocean. It is the 
moſt elevated ſpot of Portugueze America, and 


is filled with mountains, running in various di- 


rections. Gold is found almoſt throughout the 


whole of 1 it, for which. reaſon, | ic is called Lois mine 


Tas moſt i important of theſe rich governmens 
is know'n-by the name of Minas Geraes. It reckons. 
thirty-five thouſand: one hundred and. _— 


eight white men, twenty-ſix, thouſand, and ſe- 
venty- five Indians, and one hundred and eight 
thouſand four hundred and ſix dayes. It's capi- 
tal is Villa Rica. 


Joy as, the capital of whe is Villa 3 con- 


tains eight thouſand nine hundred and thirty-one 
waite men; twenty- nine thouſand ſix hundred 
and twenty-two Indians, and thirty-four thou- 
fand one hundred and four Negroes. _ 
Marro Gross0, the only village of which is 
Villa Bella, hath not yet increaſed it's population 
beyond two thouſand and thirty- five white men, 
four thouſand three hundred and. thirty-five 
Indians, and ſeven thouſand. three hundred and 


fiſty- 


m THE EAST AND WEST INDIES, 4%g 
ſifty-one Naves, It is the moſt weſtern part of 5 * * 
the Portugueze dominions. It is bounded bcỹÿ/ 
the Chiquitos, and by the Maxos, who were 
ſubjected to 12 8 by the labours of the Je- 
ſuits. 

Tu knowlege of the gold mines, io this part Tv 
of the New World, is traced to much more diſt- _ — 
ant periods than is generally thought, As far back z. T= 
as the year 1577, the Pauliſts diſcovered ſome near gange 
che mountains of Jaguara; but the unfortunate «=. 
death of king Sebaſtian ſoon "occaſioned chis 
ſource of wealth, which at that time had not 
been of any great advantage either to the ſtate or 
to individuals, to be forgotten. | 

In the heights of Jacobino, in the diftri& of 
Rio das Velhas, new mines were again diſco- 
vered in 1588, and to as little effect. Philip II. 
being determined to contain by milery, people 
who bore the Spaniſh yoke with too much im- 
patience, would not permit them to be worked. 

If he apparently conſented to this, in 1603, it 
was with a reſolution to prevent it, and his baſe 
ſucceſſors adopted his tyrannical policy. 

Tux fortunate revolution which, in 1640, 
freed the Portugueze of their fetters, was ſol- 
lowed by long, and obſtinate wars. During the 
courſe of this violent crifis, the attention of the 
nation was wholly taken up in the defence of it's 
liberty, and the miniſtry. were always engaged 
in looking out for the reſources of which they 
were continually in want. | 

Tux ſtate of the monarchy began to be We 
into, and it's improvement to be thought of; 

Hh 3 when, 
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00 K when, in, 1699, chance offered to ſome. enter. 
— 05 meh great treaſures in the province of 


inas Geraes, The gifts of bounteous nature 
were no mate diſregarded ;., and, three years 
after, the court of Liſbon formed the ſettlements 
that were neceſſary to ſecure the benefit of them. 
Sabara, Rio das Mortes, Cachoeira, Paracaty, 
Do Carmo, Rio das Velhas, Rio Doce, and 
Avro Preto, are the places in that government 
Where gold hath been ſucceſſively found, and 
where it is ſtil diſcovered at this day, | 
Ins mines of 0741 were not diſcovered till 
1726; they are ſituated in the diſtricts of San 
Felix, Meia Ponta, Q cho 40 e 10 
Natividade. 30 
In. the year 1735. new ones were | found i in che 
province of Matto Groſſo, at St. Vincent, at 
Chapada, at St. Aae, ® Ne wa at 
Aras. 
Bxstpr theſe countries, which! are called by 
ee the Mine Regions, the mines of Jaco- 
no, and of Rio das Contas, are worked in the 
government of Bahia, as are alſo thoſe of Par- 
nagua and Tibogy, in the government of St, 
Paul; but neither of them are very abundant. 
TAE extraction of gold is neither very labo- 
rious, nor dangerous, in thoſe parts of the New 
World, It is ſometimes on the ſurface of the 
ſoil, and this is the pureſt kind: and, at other 
times, it is neceſſary to dig for it to the depth 
of three or four fathoms, but ſeldom lower. A 
layer of ſandy earth, know'n in the country 
by the name of ne then vſually informs 


the 
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the miners that it would be -uſeleſs to fearch Þ = 
any further. Although, in general, the vers — 


* * Sz 


thoſe, ſpaces, the ſurface | of which was moſt 
ſpangled with cryſtals, ' were thoſe! whith' fort 
niſhed the greatelt / plenty of gold. Tris 
found in larger pieces upon the mountaias, and 
barren. or ſtony rocks, than in the vallies, or on 
the borders of | rivers. But whatever place it 
may have been gathered in, it is of three-and- 
twenty carats and a half on coming out of the 


mine, unleſs, it be mixed with ſolphur, ſilver, 


iron, or mercuty, a circumſtance chat is Ty 
mon only at Goyas and Araes. : nt 

Evzry man who diſcovers 2 N muſt * 
notice of it to government. If the vein be 
thought of little conſequence, by perſons of the 
art appointed to examine it, it is always given 
up to the public. H it be declared to be à rich 


vein, the government referve/ a portion of i to 


themſelves,” Anocher ſhare is given to the com- 
mandant; a third to the intendant, and to ſhares 


are ſecured to the diſcoverer ; the teſt is divided 
amongſt all the miners of the diſtrict, in pro- 


portion to their circumſtances, which are deter- 
mined by the number of their ſlaves.” The diſ- 
putes which this ſpecies of property may give rife 
to, are under the cognizance of the intendant : 


but an appeal lies from his decrees to the ſupreme 


court eſtabliſhed at Liſbon, . under the title of 
Council 4 Ontremer. 
Hh 4 Tur 
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» 0 0 & Tus miners are obliged to deliver to the king 
—.— dhe file part of the gold, which they extract by 
ions more or leſs ſucceſsful, This fifth was 
formerly conſiderable, as it exceeded 9,000,000 
66divres'*® ahnually, from the year 1728 to 17343 
but it hath ſince gradually decreaſed. At preſent 
the annual produce of Minas-Geraes amounts 
only to 18, 50, 00 Hvres ; that of Goyas to 
4,687, 00 livres ; that of Matto Groſſo to 
1, 312500" livres ] und that of Bahia and St, 
Paul together, only to 1,562 500 livres 5. This 
makes, upon the whole, 25,312,500 livres J, 
of which the government receives 3,062, 300 
livres 9. The duties for the working of the gold 
into ſpecie yield 1,647,500 livres 11 and, ar the 
rate of a per Cent. they get 393, ooo livres 44 for 
the conveyance, which is executed by their ſhips, 
of all the gold that belongs to trade; ſo that 
upon the 25, 31 2, o || which the mines pro- 
duce, the miniſtry take 7, 10g, ooo livres $&. They 
could even receive ſomething more, if to the 
amount of about 600, oo livres CC, were not 
annvually ſmuggled without © paying _ two laſt 
mentioned _ 175 
n £1 ; a1} $15: 1% 


* 1375,000h.. „ webos 115 


t 195,312 l. 10% [ 54,687 J. 105, 

I 65,1041, 38. 44. 1,05 4687 l. 105. 
* 210,937 l. 10s, © II 68, 645 1. 16s. 8d. 
tt 16, 375 l. eee 054.6871. 105. 


$$ 295-9581. 68. 8d. ge 25,c001, an”) 
LETT > F Tur 
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Tat amount of all the metals conftantly Gig p SEE 4 
culating in the Brazils is not computed at more _ 


than 20,000,000 livres“. 

Tut firſt political writers who turned their 
thoughts towards the diſcoveries made in this re- 
gion of the New World, did not heſitate to fore- 
tel, that the difference of value between gold and 
filver would be diminiſhed. The experience of 


all countries and of all ages had taught them, that 


though many ounces of filver had always been 
given for an ounce of gold, becauſe mines of the 
former had always been more common than of the 
latter, yet the value of both metals had varied in 


every country, in Proportion to the abundance of 
eine e, 


In Japan, the proportion of gold to ſilver js 2s 
one to eight; in China, as one to ten; in other 
parts of India, as one to eleven, twelve, thirteen 
or fourteen, as we advance further Weſt. 


Tux like variations are to be met with in Eu- 
rope. In ancient Greece, gold was to ſilver as 
one to thirteen, When the produce of all the 
mines in the univerſe was brought to Rome, the 


miſtreſs of the world, the moſt ſettled proportion 
was one to ten. It roſe as far as one to thirteen 
under Tiberius. Numberleſs and infinite varia- 
tions are to be met with in the barbarous ages. In 
a word, when Columbus penetrated into America, 
the proportion was leſs than one to twelve. 

Tux quantity of theſe metals, which was then 
brought from Mexico and Peru, not only made 


| ® 8334333 J. 65, 8 d. 


them 


95 
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them more common, but ſtill increaſed. the value 


of gold above ſilver, as there was greater plenty 


of the latter in thoſe parts. Spain, that was of 
courſe. the beſt judge of the proportion, ſettled it 


as one to ſixteen in the coin of the kingdom; | 


and. this ſyſtem, with ſome ſight ape, was 
adopred throughout Evrope. . 

Tunis proportion ſtill exiſtz; but we hive 0 
reaſon on that account to contradict thoſe who 
had foretold that it would alter. If gold hath fal- 
len but little in the markets, and not at all in the 
coin, fince the Brazils furniſh a great quantity of 
it, this 1 is owen to particular circumſtances, which 


do not affect the principle. A great deal of gold 


Hiftory of 
the diamond 
mines diſ- 
covered in 
the Brazils. 
Remarks 
wpon the - 
nature of 


far one. 


is now uſed for ſetting of jewels, and for gilding, 
which has prevented | the price of it from fall- 
ing ſo much, as it would have done if our faſhions 
had not altered. It is this ſame ſpirit of luxury 
that hath always kept up the price of diamonds, 
though they are grow'n more common. 

Ar all times men have affected to make a parade 
of their riches, either becauſe they were originally 
the reward of ſtrength, and the mark of power; 
or becauſe they have every where obtained that 


regard, which is due only to abilities and virtue. 


A deſire of attracting the attention of others, 
prompts a man to ornament himſelf with the 
choiceft and moſt brilliant things natute can ſup- 
ply. The ſame vanity, in this reſpect, prevails 
among the ſavages as in civilized nations. Of all 
the ſubſtances that repreſent the ſplendour of opu- 
lence, none is ſo precious as the diamond ; nor hath 


any been of ſuch value in trade, of ſo ornamental 


. ͤ Ä ˙ ˙— ac. T ao cm. cl. an..c aa. ood ED an 
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in ſociety. Our women are Ginierhnbes dazzling #0 A K 
with them. It ſhould ſeem as if they were more — 


anxious to appear rich than handſome. Are they 
not then ſenſible, that a neck and an arm ele- 
gantly turned, are a thouſand times more attract- 
ing when uncovered, than when they are con- 
cealed under jewels ? that the weight of their ear · 
rings disfigures their ears ? that the luſtre of the 
diamond only diminiſhes that of their eyes? that 
this expenſive dreſs is rather a ſatire vpon their 
huſbands or their lovers, than an encomium upon 
their. charms? that the Venus de Medicis hath 
nothing but a plain bracelet? and that he who 
only admires in a fine, woman the brillianey of 
her jewels, is a man devoid of taſte? - 
Tukak are diamonds of all colours, and of 
_ every ſhade of the ſeyeral colours. The diamond 
hath the red of the ruby, the orange of the hya- 
cinth, the blue of the ſapphire, and the green of 
the emerald, This laſt is the moſt ſcarce and the 
deareſt when it is of a beautiful tint. - The roſe 
diamonds, blue and yellow, are the next in va» 
Ive. The yellowiſh and the blackiſh: are leaſt 
eſteemed. Tranſparency and clearneſs are the na- 
tural and eſſential properties of the diamond, to 


which art hath added the brilliant and ſparkling 


Juſtre of the ſeveral faces, 

Taz diamond is a cryſtalized hows: of the ſores 
of an octohedron, more or leſs well ſnaped. It's 
ſurfaces are in the ſhape of a pyramid, either long 
or flat; but it's ſolid angles are never ſo clearly 
nor ſo regularly terminated, as they appear in the 

other 
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B 2 & other RO m_ and: | eſpecially in he rock 


— — u 


Bur this does not prerdnt it's ene 


| fem. being regular in the inſide. This ſtone is 


compoſed of ſmall layers, exceedingly thin, and 


ſo cloſely joined together as to form a ſinooth and 


brilliant ſurface, even at the parts where they are 
broken. Notwithſtanding” this very cloſe con- 
nection between the elements of cryſtallization 


in the diamond; it can only be poliſhed by find- 


ing out the diſpoſition of the layers in their 
tranſverſe direction, at the point where the ex- 


treme end of one layer lies over the other. With - 


out this precaution, the lapidartes would not ſuc- 
ceed, and the diamond would not take the po- 
liſh; as is always the caſe with thoſe which they 
call veiny diamonds, in which theſe extremities are 
not uniform, and in the ſame dire ion. The 
diamond- cutters compare the compoſition of theſe 
ſtones to the arrangement of the fibres of wood 
in the knotty parts, where they iure angry 
other in every direction. e 


Tux diamond is Toperior to any other precious 


hes in it's luſtre, it's fire, and it's ſolidity. To 


theſe advantages are added thoſe of being more 
electrical, of receiving a greater quantity of light, 
when gently warmed by the fire, or expoſed to 
the rays of the ſun, and of retaining this light 
Jonger than other bodies, when it is afterwards 
placed in the dark. Theſe properties, and per- 
haps likewiſe ſome imaginary qualities, have in- 
duced natural MI As to think, that the dia- 
mond 
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in 


mond was formed of a more pure ſubſtance than 1 0 * 
any other ſtone. Several perſons have even ima- — 


gined it contained ſome of that primitive adami- 


tical earth, which hath been for ſo long a time 


the object of ſo many laborious ET ang. en- 


travagant ſpecul ation. * 
Tus hardneſs of the Fe ſuggeſted thi 


idea of it's being impoſſible to be deſtroyed; even 


by the: moſt intenſe fite; and this opinion ap- 
peared to be very well founded. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, the analogy upon this point, deduced 


from other ſtones, and eſpecially from thoſe that 


are compoſed of quartz, which do not undergo 
any alteration by fire, was never more defective 


than in this inſtance. 1710402 

Tazxz are no accounts of the diamond having 
been ſubmitted to the action of fire previous to 
the year 1694 and 1695, when the celebrated 
Averani expoſed one to the focus of a burning 
glaſs, for the information of his pupil John Ga- 
ton de Medicis. The celebrated natural philoſo- 
phers of thoſe times, who aſſiſted at this experi- 
ment, beheld with aſtoniſhment that the dia- 


mond was exhaled: in vapour, and difappearec 


entirely, while the ruby, of a leſs compact tex- 


ture than the diamond, only grew ſofter ; and 


while other precious ſtones, of a ſtill ſoſter texture, 
did. not experience fuch conſiderable alterations. 
This ſingular experiment was repeated upon ſe- 
veral diamonds” with equal ſuccefs ; but the in- 
tenſeneſs of the fire employed, was a convincing 
proof that it could not have been done by any 


other means; Theſe firſt experiments were buried 
1 in 
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000K in oblivion, till the reign of 'the Emperor Fran- 
— eis I. Who repeated them at Vienna expoſing 
diamonde, and other precious ſtones, to the moſt 
intenſe fire of a furnace. The reſult was a con- 
firmation of the fact, that diamonds are deſtroyed 
with the greateſt eaſe by fire, while other pre- 
cious ſtones, even, thoſe of the ſoſteſt kind, Are 
at moſt but ſligheiy affected. £27 Els £31 10-7 
Tun fats, thoughs well atteſted, appeared fo 
extraordinary, and were ſo contrary to the re- 
_— prejudices, that they ſunk again into obli- 
| Though recorded by the cotemporary 
nee they were nevertheleſs either unknown, 
or denied by thoſe who had 900 been 30 r of 
them. il ni u. 
Ar length M. Darcet 3 in 1 in 
1786, to expoſe the diamond to the fame heat 
as porcelain After he had ſatisſied himſelf of the 
truth of the experiments made in Germany, he 
communicated them to the Academy of Sciences, 
and aſterwards repeated them in the midſt of Pa. 
ris, in order chat they might, be eſtabliſſied with 
all poſſible authenticity. As this able philoſo- 
pher hath ſince varied and combinetl his expe- 
riments, the inconteſtible reſuk of them, and of 
thoſe that have been made after him, is, that the 
diamond evaporates and burns away readily in the 
fire and in the open air; and that the complete de- 
ſtruction of it, far from requiring the intenſe heat 
which it had been expoſed to before his time, 
ſcarce requires the degree of heat r ro 
keep f fine ilver i in fuſion, 5 


M. Daerr 
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M. Dancer hath moreover proved, "that the 8 0 * 4 
diamond can be deſtroyed, not only in the open = 


air, but likewiſe in crucibles made of the beſt 
baked porcelain, and hermetically ſealed, provided 
the erucibles be put in the fire of large glafs- 
houſes, or in the intenſe fires for making” porce- 
lain, and which have been long kept up. 

Tus moſt active menſtruums, ſuch as Alkane 
ſalts in fuſion, and the moſt concentrated mine- 
rals, aſſiſted even by the heat of fire, have no 
effect upon the diamond. It is not affected by 


their action; it does no: mix with any glaſs in vi- 


crification 3 it does not vnice with any fdbſtance 
chat is yet know'n ; and theſe qualities are equally 
common to the diamonds of India as to thoſe 
Brazil; to the white diamonds, as to thoſe that 
are black, or coloured ; to the perfect diamonds, 
and to che veiny diamonds, which cannot be 


worked 4 


Sven are the particular properties of this fob- 
ſtance, which is hitherto unparalleled in nature; 
that, although it poſſeſſes all the external appear- 
ances of other ſtones, it hath not the leaſt affinity 
to them in the nature of it's compoſition ; ; that, 
notwithſtanding it's exceſſive hardneſs, it is the 
only one of the ſpecies which doth. not reſiſt 


the action of even a moderate fire, but is entirely 


difipated" by it. Thus it is that Nature, in ber 
three kingdoms, diſplays an infinite variety of 
furpriſing irregularities. Sometimes ſhe ſeems to 
confine herſelf in the chain a and ſcale of beings, to 
the order of almoſt imperceptible differences ; 
and ſometimes, breaking through every kind of 

ſeries, 
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- ſeries, ſhe takes a.ſudden flight, leaving an im- 


2 menſe void behind her, and fixes two diſtant 


boundaries, the intervals of which it is impoſſible 
to fill up. Thus it is that certain vegetables al- 
ready enjoy ſame of the advantages of animal 
life It is the ſame thing with gold, with mer- 
cury, and with ſulphur, compared to other mine- 
ral and metallic ſubſtances. It is the ſame, in a 
word, with man, who leaves all other apimals at, 
ſo great a diſtance behind him. 

Tuns are very few diamond mines. | Tin of 
late years, we knew, of none but! in the, Eaſt-In- 
dies. The oldeſt, is, on the river Gouel, that 
iſſues from the mountains, and falls into the 
Ganges. It is called the mine of Solempour, from 
the name of a village built near that part of the 
river where the diamonds are found. Very few 
diamonds have /eyer, been taken out of it, any 
mote than out of the Succadan, a river in the 
iſland of Borneo. The chain of mountains that 
extends from Cape Comorin to Ben ga-hath, yielded 
much more. 

Turk is a great variety In. the, foil from 
whence the diamonds are extracted. Several of 
theſe mines are ſix, eight, and ſometimes as far 
as twelve feet deep, in a ſandy and ſtony ſoil; 
others are found in a ſpecies of ferruginous mine- 
ral, where they are fifty fathoms deep. But in all 
parts this ſingular ſtone. is inſulated, and doth not 

ſeem to adhere to any baſis, or to any rock. It 
is ſurrounded on all ſides by a thin pellicle, rather 
opaque, and of the nature of the diamand itſelf. 


This pellicle is commonly covered over with : 
cru 
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ctuſt not very ſolid, which is er 17 the ſur- 1 x 


rounding earth or ſand, 
Tu Europeans, except a few inquificive tra- 
vellers, do not frequent the mines of Indoftan; 
They are worked by the natives, who deliver the 
diamonds to the rich Banyans, who carried them 
formerly to Madraſs; but who, ſince the roads 
have been made, begin to convey them to Cal- 
cutta, The whole of this branch of commerce 
is almoſt entirely fallen, for a conſiderable time 
paſt, into the hands of a few Engliſhmen, who 
trade on their own account, They ſort the ſtones 
of different weight, and of different qualities, and 
put them into proper bags, which are ſealed up, 
and fold in London with their invoice. Reckoning 
the ſix laſt years as one common year, the united 
value of all theſe diamonds hath amounted an- 
nually to 3, 420, ooo livres. To this eſtimate, 
which only comprehends what is regiſtered, muſt 
be added what hath been concealed, in order to 
avoid the duty of two and three quarters per cent. 
which muſt be paid to the India Company. 
Auoxd theſe diamonds, there was one found 
of an irregular ſhape, and which weighed. 193 
carats when cut. It was the property of an Ame 
rican, who refuſed to cede it to the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia for the ſum of 2,500,000 livres t, beſide a 
life annuity of 25,000 livres . This merchant . 
met with no purchaſer, and thought himſelf very 
| fortunate when Count Orloff, 18 time 2 


5 142,500). 1 4 1 13 3. * 


t 1,041 J. 138. 4d. = 
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B 7 1 * the offer of 2,500,000 * * but without the an- 
3 nuity. In 1772, Catherine condeſcended 40 ac- | 
cept, on her feſtival day, this valuble FORE from 
the hands of her favourite. 
Ix was to be feared, that the revolutions which 
fo. frequently ſubvert Indoſtan would occalion x 
ſcarcity of diamonds but this apprehenſion was 
removed; by a diſcovery which was made in 
1728, at Brazil, upon ſome branches of the river 
das Caravelas, and at Serro de Friow 4 in the pro- 
vince of Minas · Gerges. 
Sous ſlaves, condemned to ſearch for gold, 
uſed- to find ſome little bright pebbles mixt with 
it, which they threw away as uſeleſs among the 
ſand and gravel. Antonio Rodrigues Banha ſuſ- 
| peRed the value of them, and communicated his 


idea to Pedro d' Almeida, the governor of the coun- | 
try. Some of theſe brilliant pebbles were ſent to the 
court of Liſbon, who, in 1730, commiſſioned j 

d' Acunha, their miniſter i in Holland, to have them 
examined. After repeated experiments, the artiſts 

pronounced them to be very fine diamonds, 

Tux Portugueze immediately gathered them F 
with ſo much diligence, that the Rio- Janeiro * 
fleet brought home eleven hundred and forty-fix 4 
| ounces, This plenty leffened their price conſi- 2 
derably; but the ineaſures' taken by an attentive 5 
miniſtry ſoon made them riſe to their original va- 0 
-- lue. They conferred the excluſive right of el 
ſearching for diamonds on a few wealthy aſſo- ., 
ciates 3 and in order even to reſtrain the ayidity 4 


* 10166 138. * 
4 of 
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of the company itſelf, it was ſtipulated that it 9,9 K 
ſhould employ no more than ſix hundred ſlaves in wy 
that buſineſs. It hath ſince been permitted to in- 
creaſe their number at pleaſure, paying 100 ow” 
per day for every miner, 

To inſure the buſineſs of the ne company, 


the gold mines, which were worked in the neigh- 
bourhood, were in general ſhut up; and thoſe who 


had founded their expectations of fortune upon 
this frequently deceitful-baſis, were compelled to 


turn their activity into ſome other channel. The * 


other citizens were ſuffered to remain upon their 


eſtates; but capital puniſhments were decreed by 

the law againſt any perſon who ſhould incroach 
upon the excluſive rights granted to the com- 

pany. Since the ſovereign hath ſucceeded to the 

company, all the citizens are allowed to ſearch 

for diamonds, but under the reſtriction of deli- 

vering them to the agents' of the crown at the 

price it hath ſtipulated, and on paying Ay per 

cent. upon this ſum. 

Tur diamonds that are intended to be ſent 
from the New World to the Old, are incloſed in 
a caſket which hath three. locks, the keys of 
which are ſeparately put into the hands of the 
chief members of adminiſtration ; and thoſe keys 
are depoſited in another caſker, which is 'to be 
ſealed with the viceroy's ſeal. While the ex- 


_ clufive privilege ſubſiſted, this precious depoſit, 8 


on it's arrival in Europe, was remitted to govern- 
ment, who retained, according to a ſettled regu- 
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lation, the very ſcarce diamonds which exceeded 
twenty carats, and delivered every year, for the 
profit of the company, to one, or to ſeveral 
contractors united, forty thouſand carats, at 


prices which have ſucceſlively. varied. An en- 


gagement was made on one hand to receive chat 


quantity; and on the other, not to diſtribute any 


more and whatever might be the produce of the 
mines, which neceſſarily. varied, ns. pr 


was faithfully adhered VVV 


Ar preſent, the court throws fixty thouſand = 


_ carats of diamonds into trade. Theſe are monopo- 


lized by one ſingle merchant, who gives 3,120,000 
livres“, at the rate of 25 livres F the carat for 


them. If the ſmuggling amounts to a tenth, . 


as well informed perſons ſuppoſe, the ſum of 


312, Scollivres mult be added to the ſum re- 


_ ceived. by government: it will be found that the 


| produce of thoſe mines, the riches of which there 


is ſo great a propenſity to exaggerate, doth not 
amount annually to more than 3, 432, ooo livres |. 
Theſe, rough diamonds are purchaſed by England 
and Holland, who furniſh them to Ter don 


moe or leſs well . . 


Tue diamonds of Brazil. are not bound in 


| quarries; moſt of them are ſcattered in the rivers, 


the courſe of which is more or leſs frequently al- 


tered. It is a queſtion not yet decided, whether 
they be formed there, or whether they have been 
| carried chere by the Hy; which Mm 0 them- 


8 0 el „ 5 "4 11. 08. ol)" 
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| ſelves into theſe rivers. / 


: quantity in the rainy ſeaſons, and after violent — 


| ſtorms, would induce one to believe, that 'they - 


have been ' waſhed away by the torrents wWwhich 


have erde e roms: N ks and g moun- 
| tains. a 


. 
F at a ſmall diſtance from the equator; 
ſome of them in the firſt degrees of northern lati - 
tude, and others in the correſpondent degrees 


of ſouthern latitude. The cruſt which the rough 


diamonds are ſurrounded with is thicker in the 


1 - 8 


The increaſe of their 3 


Y 
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diamonds of Brazil than in thoſe of Iadoſtan; 5; 


and it is an eaſy matter, or at leaſt poſſible, to diſ- 


tinguiſh' them in that primary ſtate.” But the moſt 


Kkilful lapidaries are deceived in them, after they 


have been once cut; they are accordingly of 


equal value in trade; but this equality is to be 
underſtood only of the ſmall diamonds. Moſt of 
the American diamonds, beyond four or five ca- 


rats, have blemiſhes, which are ſeldom found in 
thoſe of Aſia; and i in that caſe the difference in 
the price is prodigious. Some artiſts are likewiſe” 


of opinion, that the latter are harder, and more 
brilliant than the Me; 5 bur we We] is not 
generally received. ; 1 
Sou very imperſeRt aimbthilth und" topazes are 
likewiſe found in the diamond and gold country, 
as well as ſome tolerable fine cryſolites. 


monopoly; and thoſe who diſcover them are at 
liberty to diſpoſe of them in whatever manner 
Oy _ moſt ſuitable. to their intereſt. Their 
1 Na | „ 1 3 


Theſe 
precious ſtones were never under the yoke of 
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annual exportation, however, does not amount to 
more than 1 50,000 livres “, and the duties which 
government. receives. from them, at the rate of 
one per cent. do not exceed 1 500 livres i 
Mayes, of iron, ſulphur, antimony, tin, lead, 


and quickſilver, are likewiſe found in theſe rich 


countries, and in ſome other provinces of Brazil; 
but no care hath been taken to open any of them. 
Copper only ſeems to haye been reſuſed by na- 
ture to this vaſt and (ryinful region of the New 


Hemiſphere. 


A colony ſo W eg ba been 1 1 to 
Portugal in Nat Ways, The increaſe of the 
public revenue, by the Brazils, ſeems to haye been 
the kind of advantage which hitherto hath moſtly 
engaged the attention of the government. The 
obligation to pay for the tranſportation of the 


metals, which is reſerved for ſhips of war; the 
excluſive trade of diamonds, the ſale of a great 
number of monopolies, the overloading of the 


cuſtoms ; ſuch are the principal ſources of wealth, 


which, even 1n dene, an inſatiable rreaſury 
hath opened to itſelf, _ 


THarss vexations 1 IN 1 Rin far- 
ther in America. A fifth of the profits upon gold 


and diamonds is required, which amounts to 6 or 
7,000,000 livres 4. A tenth is demanded upon 
all kinds of productions, which, though collected 
without ſeverity, amounts to 2,87 3,000 livres |. 


The inhabitants are obliged to porenſe cruzades, 


* 6.250 l. fx 1 621. 108. 
t From 250, ooo I. to 291, 6661. 138. 10555 


| 119,7081. 68. 8d. 3 N 
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1,076, 60 livres . Another for the rebuilding 
of Liſbon; and for public ſchools, which amounts 
to 38, O00 livres ; another from all fubaltern of- 
ficers of juſtice, which amounts to 133, livres j. 
Ten per cent. is likewiſe required upon every im- 
port and export, which may yield 4, 88 2, oo0livres 9; 
and 1514, 000 livres I are demanded for the li- 
berty of conyeying to inland countries the liquors 
and the commodities that are brought into port. 


Government hath alſo reſerved to itſelf the mo- 


nopoly of ſalt, ſoap, mercury, aqua fortis, and 
cards, which it farms out for 710,320 livres?“ . 
 NoTwrTAsTANDING all ' theſe taxes, which 
bring in annually 18;07 3,970 livres 1 to the 
crown, it hath ſtill contracted engagements-in the 


Brazils. It owes. 713,000 livres t to Para, 


517,600 to St. Paul and ro Matto-Groflo, 
10, 110% livres FF to Rio- Janeiro z in all 
11,344,600 livres CC. In the former of theſe 
governments, the debt hath been occaſioned by 
the recent conſtruction of ſome forts, more or leſs 
neceſſary z and in the latter, by the wars which 
were obliged to be carried on againſt the Guaranis 
in 17 50, and by thoſe which it e been requiſite 
to ſuſtain gy__ Spain. 7 


. + 44,860 l. 85. 44 
4 16,0411. 13s. 4 d. If 6,3751“. 

$ 203,416 J. 135. 4d. J 43,8331. 6s. 8 d. 
** 29,5961. 13 8. 4d. ++ 753,082 l. 18. 8d. 
tt 29,7081. 65, 8d, - ll 21,7911. 138. 4d. 
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which do not exceed 160, % livres“. A duty i is BO 10K 
alſo exa@ed upon faves, which amounts to N 


= i. önnen ol ire adit En b 


& 1 K O the other hand; in 1774, the Brazils were 
— indebted to the merchants of the mother-country 
do the amount of 1 551655980 livres . This was 
M9 at leaſt the opinion of à man who hath attended 
__ | moſt to this great ſettlement, and hath ac- 
1 gquired the beſt information concerning it. 
tone, Tux colony hath formed ſome commercial in- 
3 2 — tercourſe with ſeveral countries of the globe. For- 
merly the ſhips which returned from the Eaſt In- 
dies to Portugal uſed to put in there, and to diſ- 
poſe of part of their cargo. This intercourſe 
hath been interrupted in latter times, for reaſons 
with which we are unge qoninted, br which can- 
not be good ones. 

Tur Weſtern Coaſt of Afriga, 6 FM Giro 
as Verd Iſlands to beyond the country of Angola, 
is more than ever frequented by the Brazilian na- 
vigators; and thoſe of Rio- Janeiro have begun, 
not long ago, to trade on the northern coaſt. 
Veſſels are employed in theſe voyages which are 

built in the colony itſelf, and which are not of 

lefs than ſixty tons burthen, nor more than one 
hundred and forty. The crew is either entirely or 

moſtly compoſed of Negroes and Mulattoes. It 

is for the working of the mines, and for the cul- 

tivation of the lands, that this great exertion is 

made, It is evident from ſome very authentic 
. memorials which are now before us, that for 
theſe eight years paſt, ſixteen thouſand three hun- 

fred and daes ſlaves have been curred, off Kay 
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Gel unfortunate ſhores every year. Theſe ſlaves, 1 0.9: K 


at the rate of 312 livres“, one with another, — 


muſt have coſt, 5, 161,36 livres . They have 
been paid for with the gold, the tobacco, t 
rums, and the cottons, which come from Brazil; 


and with the glaſs manufactures, the mirrors, the 


ribbands, and ſeveral kinds of toys brought from 
Europe. 

Tux connettions' of the e wah the 8 
| gueze iſlands are maintained for another purpoſe. 
It receives annually from Madeira, by means of 


eight or nine ſmall ſhips, . to the amount of 


400,000. livres 4 in wine, vinegar, and brandy; 


and from the Azores, by means of four or five 


more veſſels, . to the amount of 6 10, ooo livres$, 
in liquors; to which are added, linens, ſalt pro- 
viſions, and flour. The agents of this trade, lade 


themſelves, in return, with thoſe productions of 


Brazil, the excluſive property of which the mo- 
ther- country hath not reſerved to itſelf. Theſe 
ſeyeral branches of trade united, do not carry 
away annually more than to the amount of 

2,27 1,000. livres 4. of the ee of the co- 
lony :; 


' New: World, are carried into Portugal. From 
the year 1770 to 1775, they amounted annually. 
to the ſum of 56,949, 290 livres C. Gold, dia- 


monds, four re and. * three thopſang 


5 


131. e e * | + 3 e 
1 16, 6661, 13s. 4d. pe $ 25,446 J. 138. 4d. 
I 94,6251, 5 1 4 2,372,887 1. Is. 8d. 
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o K quintals of ſugar, fifty-eight thouſand five hun. 


—— dred quintals of tobacco; four thouſand five 


hundred quintals of cotton, twenty thouſand. 


quintals of wood for dying, one hundred four- 
teen thoufind and twenty hides, together with 
ſome other objects ond Teſs importance, made vp 
this great ſum. 

Arrak the period we have been ſpeaking of, a 


few variations 'tobk place. We ate not fuffi- 


ciently acquaitited with them to aſcettain them 


with preciſion; but we khow to certainty, 
that the mother country hath received evety year 
from Rio Janeiro, a ſmall quantity of coffee and 
of indigo, together with one thouſand quintals 


of ſugar, more chan it received formerly. We 


know to a certainty, that it hath received from 


Para, and from Maragtian, every year, three 
hundred and twenty-one quintals of rice, and 
one hundred and ninety-two quintals of cotton 
more than were formerly ſent; and we alfo 
know, that there hath been an annual diminu- 
tion of four thouſand hides, and of 96 5,000 


Tivres ® in the gold, among the ſeveral rermiſtrances 


that have been made. 
Tus colony is paid with merchandize, which 
have not coſt originally above fifteen or ſixteen 


millions of livres 7. The duties received by 


the ſovereign himſelf, ſeveral monopolies, exor- 


bitant taxes, the dearnefs of freighting, and the 


profits of the trade, abſorb the remainder. 
* 40,2081. 6s. 8d. 9 
+ From 625, ooo l. to 666, 666 I. 13 8. 4d. 
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pon rA did not formerly ſend from it's own 
country to it's colonies any ching beſide Jiquors z 
but ſince the induſtry of the province is, in ſome 
degree, revived, it furniſhes one half of the con- 
ſumptions made in the part of the New Wenn 
ſphere that is under it's dominion. | 

Ir is with two-thirds - of the productions of 
Brazil, which are fold to foreigners; it is with 
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the gold and the diamonds which come from 


theſe regions; it is with the wines, the woollen 


cloths, the ſalt; and the fruits of the mother - 


country itſelf, that Portugal is enabled to pay 
ſixty millions * for the merchandize which they 
annually receive from the ſeveral countries of 
Europe. The ſhare which the ſeveral nations 
have taken in this trade hath experienced great 
variations. At this preſent time, England is in 
poſſeſſion of fourteen parts of it, Italy of eight, 
Holland of ſeven, Hamburgh of fix, France of 
five, Sweden of four, Denmark of four, Spain 
of two, and Ruſſia of one only. The ſpoils of n 
nation have not always been thus divided. 

Tux firſt conqueſts of the Portugueze in Abies 
and Aſia, did not ſtifle the ſeeds of their induſtry. au 
Though Liſbon was become the general ware- 
houſe for India goods, her own ſilk and woollen 
manufactures were ſtill maintained, and were 
ſufficient for the conſumption of the mother- 
country and of Brazil. The national 
extended to every thing, and made ſome amends 
for the deficiency of population, which was be- 
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N coming daily more conſiderable. - Amidſt the 
— various calamities that Spaniſh tyranny oppreſſed 
the kingdom with, the Portugueze could not 
complain of a ceſſation of labour at home; nor 
| was the number of manufactures much leſſened at 
| the time when they recovered their liberty. 
Tux happy revolution that placed the Duke of | 
Braganzs upon the throne, was the period of this- 
decay. A ſpirit: of enthuſiaſm ſeized: upon the 
people. Some of them croſſed the ſeas, in order 
to defend diſtant. poſſeſſions againſt an enemy 
who was imagined to he more formidable than he 
really was. The reſt took up arms to cover the 
frontiers. The intereſt of the whole nation pre- 
vailed over private views, and every patriot was 
folicitous only for his country. It might natu- 
rally be expected, that when the firſt enthuſiaſm 
was paſt, every one would reſume his uſual em- 
ployment; but, unfortunately; the cruel war which 
followed that great event, was attended with 
fuch devaſtations in an open country, that the 
people choſe rather to forego their labours, than 
do expoſe themſelves to ſee the fruits of them 
cCcontinually deſtroyed. The miniſtry. encouraged 
dtmis ſpitit of indolence by meaſures bird cannot 
be too ſeverely cenſured, nnn, 
Turin ſituatien put them Wr a: * of 
e forning alliances. Political reaſons ſecured to 
ccm all the enemies of Spain. The advantages 
they muſt neetflarily: reap from the diverſions 
made in Portugal, could not fail of attaching 
them to it's intereſt. If the new court had 
formed ſuch extenſive views, * from the 2725 
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of me enterprize it might be preſumed * 5 9 2 * 
had, they would have know'n that they had no NE..." 


need to make any ſacrifices in order to acquire 
friends. By an ill- judged precipitation they 
ruined their affairs. They gave up their trade to 
other powers, who were almoſt as much inte- 
reſted in their preſervation as they were them- 
ſelves. This infatuation made thoſe powers 
imagine they might venture any thing, and their 
avidity (till prompted them to incroach upon the 
privileges that had been ſo improperly laviſhed 
upon them. The induſtry of the Portugueze was 

deſtroyed by this competition, but was again 
tevived, ia ſome degree, by an error 2 the 
French miaiſtr r. 

Tus crows had, for a eee time paſt, 
been in poſſeſſion of ſome; illands in America. 
The ſhackles with which they had heen reſtrained 
had 'till then impeded their fertility.'- The cul- 
tures would ſpeedily and infallibly have been 
improved, by a well digeſted plan of liberty. 
The crown choſe rather to ſecure to the mono- 
poly, to-which they were ſubjected, the excluſive 
right of ſupplying the kingdom; and the ſugars 
and tobaccos of Brazil, were ſtrictly prohibited 
there in 1664. The court of Liſbon, irritated, 
as they had reaſon to be, with this inconſiderate 
prohibition, forbad, on their parts, the im- 
portation of French manufactures, the only ones, 
at that period, which were eſteemed in Portugal. 
Genoa immediately ſeized upon the ſilk trade, 
and hath kept it ever fince; and England appro- 

priated to itſelf the woollen trade, though with 
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BOOK leſs uninterrupted ſucceſs, The Portugueze, 
inſtructed by workmen from all quarters, began, 


in 1681, to manufacture the fleeces of their own 
flocks. The progreſs of this manufacture was 
ſufficiently rapid, to enable the government to 


_ *proſeribe ſeveral kinds of foreign woollen cloths, 
and, ſoon after, to forbid thoſe of all kinds. 


_ Grxar BriTArn was much chagrined at theſe 
arrangements. For a long time, the Engliſh 


ſtrove, with great aſſiduity, to open the commu- 


nication afreſh, which had been ſhut- againſt them, 
Their endeavours were ſometimes likely to be 


attended with ſucceſs; but they were ſoon after 
obliged to give up thoſe hopes, which they had 


reaſon to think ſo well founded. It was impoſ- 


| ſible to diſcover in what manner theſe attempts 


would end, when a revolution happened in the 
political ſyſtem of Europe, which at once over- 
rurned all the former ideas. 

_ A GRANDSON of Lewis XIV. was called to the 


. throne of Spain, All nations were alarmed at 


this acceſſion of power to the houſe of Bourbon, 
which they already thought too formidable, and 
roo ambitious. Portugal, in particular, which 


had always conſidered France as a firm friend, 
now beheld in her an enemy, who muſt neceſſarily - 


defire, and pefhaps promote, her ruin. This 
induced her to apply for the protection of Eng- 
land, which being accuſtomed to turn every 
event to her own commercial advantage, could 
not fail of availing itſelf, with warmth, of a cir- 
cumſtance ſo . favourable to it's intereſt, The 
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able negaciator, ſigned a treaty, on the 27th of 39.9 * 
December 1703, by which the court of Liſbon won 
engaged to permit the importation of all Britiſh 
woollen goods, on the ſame footing as before the 
prohibition; upon condition that the Portugal 
wines ſhould pay a duty one third leſs than 
thoſe of France, to the cuſtom-houſe in Eng- 
Tux advantages of this ſtipulation were very 
certain for one of the parties, but only probable 
for. the other. England obtained an excluſive 
privilege for her manufactures, as the prohibition 
remained in full force with regard to thoſe of 
other nations ; but granted nothing on her part, 
having already ſettled, for her own intereſt, what 
ſhe now artfully repreſented to her ally as a great 
favour. Since France had bought no more cloths of 
the Engliſh, they had obſerved that the high price 
of French wines was prejudicial to the balance of 
trade, and had therefore endeavoured to leſſen 
the conſumption, by laying heavier duties upon 
them. They have again increaſed them from 
the ſame motive, and ſtill made a merit of it to 
the court of Liſbon, as being a proof of their 
friendſhip. 

TSE Portugueze manufactures fell, being 
unable to ſupport the competition of the Engliſh. 
Great Britain clothed her new ally; and as the 
wine, oil, ſalt, and fruit ſne bought, was a trifle 
in compariſon to what ſhe ſold, it was neceſſary 
that the deficiency ſhould be ſupplied with the 
gold of Brazil, The balance inclined more and 
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B vo? x more in favour of the Engliſh, and it was s ſcarce 
— poſſible that it ſhould not. 


Portugal. 


Arx petſons'who are converſant 5 the theory 
"of commerce, or have attended t6 it's revolutions, 

| know that an active, rich, and intelligent nation, 
- which'hath once appropriated to itſelf any conſi- 


derable branch of trade, will ſoon engroſs all 
the leſs important branches of it, It hath ſuch 
great advantages over it's competitors, that it 


” diſguſts them, and makes itſelf maſter of the 


countries where it's induſtry is exerted. Thus it 


is that Great Britain hath found means to en- 
| groſs all the r 2's of gy and ber 


colonies, 


I rx furniſhed Portugal with te . hard | 
ware, materials for building, and all articles of 
luxury, and returned her own materials manufac- 
tured. Theſe uſeful labours employed a million | 


of Engliſh artificers or huſbandmen. 


IT furniſhed her with ſhips, and with naval and 
warlike ſtores for her ſettlements in America, and 


carried on all her navigation in other parts of the 


world, 

Ir had engroſſed the whole money trade of 
Money was borrowed in London at 
three or three and a half per cent. and negociated 
at Liſbon, where it was worth ten. In ten years 
time, the capital was paid by the intereſt, and 


7 ſtill remained due. 


Ir engroſſed all the inland trade. There were 
Engliſh houſes ſettled at Liſbon, which received 


all the commodities of their owti country, and 
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them in the provinces, moſtly for the benefit; .. 
their employers. A ſmall profit was the only 
reward of this induſtry, which is diſgraceſul to a 


nation that worked at home fot the "Ones WW 


anothets fi it tire 5 6 
Ir cartied off even the agency buſineſs Toe 


fleets deſtitied for the Brazils were the ſole pro- d 


perty of the Engliſh/ The riches they brot 
back belonged' to them. They would not e 
ſuffer them t to paſs through the hands of the Por- 
tugueze, 
name, hecayſe they covick not do without" it. 
Theſe ſtrangers diſappeared as ſoon as they nad 
acquired the fortune they intended, and left chat 
nation impoveriſhed and ' exhauſted}; at whoſe ex- 
pence: they had enriched themſelves, * It is de- 
monſtrablẽ from the regiſters of che lets, that 
in the Tpace of fixty- eats, that” is,” from the 
diſcoyery "of" the ider to the year 17 56, 
2,400,000, 060 Rvres worth of gold had been 
brought away from Brazil, and yet, in this latter 
period, "all the"Tpetie in Portugal amounted 'to' 
no more than 1 5 or 20,000, 00 4 and —— 
time the nation n owed: one hundred" mllisn, or 
more. rn 1 n 4b r get 7875 z 
Bur what" Fitts” was loſing, Londgn lined, 
England, f her. natural advantages, w v 5 golf 
intended for A ' ſecondary Payer. . _ Though. fc oF 
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498. HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 
9 * changes that had ſucceſſively happened in the 5 
5 religion, government, and induſtry of the Eng- þ 
liſh: had improved their condition, increaſed their y 
ſtrength, and unfolded their genius, they could þ 
not poſſibly act Aa; capital partf., 5 They, knew by q 
| experience that the means which, in ancient n 
| governments, could raiſe. à nation to ach heigtt, e 
| when,. without, any connection with it's neigh- ; 
| bours, it emerged, a8 t were, ingly out of . 
nothing, were inſufigient,in modern times, when g 
the intercourſe of nations, Rees the advantages 5 
of each common, to. all, left to numbers and 2 
| ſtrength their natural, ſuperiority. Since fol- 7 
_ A. generals, and nations, had hired, them. * 
. elves to engage in war; lince the. power of gold G 
1 had opened every:cabinet and made every treaty; af 
18 England, had | learned that the greatneſs, of a ſtate. & 
| depended nan it's riches, and that it” * political E. 
| power was eſtimated in proportion co it's, millions. Wl Pe 
| This truth, which muſt have alarmed the am- 98 
E bition of the Engliſh,,, became favourable. to "e 
| them, as ſoon as they had prevailed upon Por- cr 
| tugal to depend upon them. for neceſſaries, and 1 
| had bgund them by treaties to, an irgpoſſibility of th 
ro 


E 1 Nee ns them from any other power. Thus was 
that kingdom made dependent on a falſe friend 
„ for food and raiment. 3 Theſe were, to borrow 
| 2 the ex reſſion of 4 certain Politician, like two 
| : | ahchors. Which the Britons had faſtened upon that 
empire. They went further {ill : they made the 
Portugueze loſe all conſideration, all weight, all 
influence in the general ſyſtem, of affairs, by per- 
fuading them to have neither forces nor alliances. 
9 : 1 Truſt 
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Truſt t o be, faid the Englit, for, your ſafety ; 
we will negociate and fight for ou. Thus, 
without blsodſhed or labour, and without ExPeE- 
fiencing aby 'of the evils that attend upon con- 
queſt, they made themſelves more effectuall⸗ 
maſters of Portugal, than the 222 prin were of 
the mines of Brazil, _ | 

ALL things. are eee both in nature 144 


politics. It is ſcarce pemble that a nation ſhould 


loſe it's agriculture and it's induſtry, without a 
viſible decay of the liberal arts, letters, ſciences, 
and all the ſound principles of poliey and govern- 
ment. The kingdom of Portugal furniſhes a 
melancholy" ultaßee of this truth. As ſoon as 
Great Britain had condemned it to a ſtate of in- 
action, it is fallen into ſuch barbafiſm as is ſearce 
credible. The light which had ſhone all over 
Europe, did not extend itſelf to the frontiers of 
Portugal. That kingdom was even obſerved to 
degenerate, and to attract the contempt of thoſe, 
whoſe emulation and jeaulouſy i it had before ex- 
cited. The advantage of having tolerable laws, 
while all other ſtates were involved in horrible 
confuſſon; this ĩneſtimable advantage has been of 


no ſervice to the Portugueze. They have loft the 


turn of theit genius,” by forgetting the principles 
of reaſon, morality, and politics. The efforts 
they may make to emerge from this ſtate of de- 
generacy and infatuation; might poſſibly prove 


| Ineffeftual;” becauſe good reformers are not eaſily 


td be found! in that nation which ſtands moſt in 
need of them. Men who are qualified to cauſe 


mah in empires, are — prepared to 
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it by previous circumſtances z, and, ſeldom ſtar. 
up at once. They have generally had their fore- 
runners, who, have awakened the minds of the 
people, diſpoſed them to receive the, light, and 
prepared the neceſſary means for bringing about 
great revolutions... As there is no appearance of 
any ſuch preparatory ſteps in Portugal,. the nation 
muſt Kill continue for, a long time in this humili- 


ating condition, unleſs, it will adopt the prin- 


ciples followed, with ſo much ſucceſs, by the 
molt enlightened ſtates. 

© Tax firſt ſtep; towards it's recovery, that firm 
and vigorous one without which all che ref 
Would be vnſtexdy,, ungerggin uſeleſs and pr 


n would. be to. ſhake off the yoke 


of England, Portugal, in her preſent ſicuation 
annot, ſubſiſt without foreign commodities; 
erefore, it is ber intereſt to promote the greateſt 
competition of ſellers ſhe, poſſibly can, in order 
ta teduce the price of what ſhe is obliged. to buy. 
As it is no leſs the inteteſt of the Partugyeze to 
diſpoſe of the overplus of their own, produce and 
chat of che colonies; they, oughr, for. the ſame 
reaſon, to invite as many purchaſers. as poſlible 
to their , harbours, to enhance the price and 
incteaſe the quantity of their exports, Theſe 


political. meaſyres are certainly liable to no ob- 


jection. 


Bu the treaty of 1703, the Portugueze are only 


obliged to permit the impottation of woollen 


fore che prohibition, They might grant the ſame 


privilege to other nations, without incurring the 


reproach 
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roch of Bag broken their engagement. A Þ 6b K 

0 liberty granted to one nation, was hever inter- Ca 

d preted is add Excluſive and perpetual 'privilege 

« WM thir could Jeþdive ths Prinbe Who granted fe, of 

f his right of Extending it to other nations. © E 

a mult neteffatily be the judge of what ſbits hi 

. own Kingdom. Tt is nt 'ealy to conceive what 

- rational *obje&i6n à Britiſh miniſtry could make 

e to a king of Portugal who Wenke tel them, I will 

"cet hints 28 C cb 65 toy 6d de 

n who will feed ind clothe my ſubjects 3s cheap 

t and cheaper than you, merchants who will take 

a the produce of my colonies, from whence you 

e will receive nothing Bur golUu. 

„ Wi thay judge of the effect tis wiſe conduct 

old have, by the events that have taken place, 

t independent of this ſpirited reſolution.” It ap- 

II 
the ſpace of five years, from 1762 to 1766 in- 

dufively, England, which, tin very lately, a> 

grofſed the whole trade of Portugal, hath ooly 

ſent there | goods to the value" of 95,615,547 

lives 10 fous* ; and hath received commodities * 

to the amount of 37,761,075 livres f; fo char the 
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Tus circumſtance. which deceives all Europe, 
with regard to the extent of the Engliſh. trade, 
is, that all the gold of Brazil is conveyed by the 
road of the Thames. This ſeems to be a natural 
* 3-983,897 1. 168. 34. 1,573,378 1. 23.64. 


m 2,403,853 l. 28. 6d. 
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| of Liſbon hath, never. varied i it's conduct neither 


therefore, can only be brought. away by. men of 


as the ſea will p N and that theſe ſhips bring 


| ſubjects have had no other inducement to give 


tugueze will procure many articles at a ſtill more 
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d neceſſary conſequence, of the affairs carried 
on by that nation. But the truth is, that metal 
are not allowed to go out of Portugal; and, 


war, which are not liable to be ſearched; that 
Great Britain ſends two every week, as regularly 


12 TPO, of | nations into 9 illand, from 


Lai 4 


of ac paying oy OT cent. be 3 
Tux Britiſh miniſtry, who are not the * 
theſe dazzling appearances, and are. but too ſen- 
ſible of the diminution of this moſt valuable 
branch of . their, trade, have, for ſome time. paſt, 
taken incredible. Pains to reſtore i it to it's former 
ſtate, , Their endeavours will never ſucceed ; be- 
cauſe,, this is. one of. thoſe, events which are not 
within the reach of political wiſdom, 1 If the evil 
aroſe from favours granted to rival tions, or if 
England, had been debarred from her former 
privileges, ſome well conducted | negociations 
ight occaſion A; new revolution. But the court 


with Great Britain nor with other ſtates. Her 


the preference” to the merchandiſe brought them 
from all parts of Europe, than becayſe thoſe of 
their former friends, were ſo loaded With taxes, 

at they bore an exorbitant price. The Por- 


reaſonable rate, whenever their gaycragpes ſhall 
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Tus court of Lies, Aale ss wg in ſome 
en the diſadvantages of their trade, which 
is merely paſſive, ſhould endeavour to make it 
active. Their miniſters, in conformity with the 
prevailing taſte of the age, have already eſtabliſhed 
ſome manufactures of ſilk, of cotton, and of 
ſteel. We think chat they ought to have begun 
by reſuming the cultures that have been dropped, 
and by reanimating thoſe that are languid. 

Tut climate of Portugal is favourable to the 
' produltitin of ſilk, of which there was formerly 
895 plenty. The baptiſed Jews made it their 


vfineſs to breed worms, and to prepare the filk, 


tin they were perſecuted by the inquiſition, which 


was ſtill more ſevere and more powerful under 
the houſe of Braganza, than it had ever been 
under the Spaniſſ dominion. - Mbſt of the manu- 
facturers fled to the kingdom of Valencia, and 
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thoſe who ſold the produce of their labours re- 


moved, with their effects, to England and Hol- 


land, which improved the activity of both thoſe 


countries. This diſperſion was the ruin of che 
filk trade in Portugal, ſo that no trace of it re- 
mains at preſent; but it might be reſumed. 

Tux next cultivation that ought to be drehen 
to, is that of the olive tree. It is now cartied on, 
and conſtantly ſupplies all the oil that is wanted 
for home conſumption, befide a ſmall quantity 
every year for exportation; but this is not ſuffi- 


cient. It would be an eaſy matter for Portugal 


K k¹k 4 to 
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minder with other 
nations, the profirs they derive from 8 
gan which: is wholly confined to the ſouthern 
prey inces of Europe. un Vn v3 irn 
Tuxin wool is likewiſs capable of improve 
ment. Though it be inferior te that of Spain; 
the French, che Dutch, and even dhe Engliſh, 
buy up twelve or thirteen thouſand: quintals of it 
Every yeatn and would purchaſe a greater quantity 


if i it were brought to market,. Thoſe who haye 


travelled; throngh Portugal, with chat ſpirit of 
obſeryation which, enables men to, form à right 
judgment of things, are of opinion that double 
che quantity might, be, obtained, without in. 
juring,; the other, branches of, induſtry; and 
that,,0n. the. contrary, it might tend. to their im- 
NAR on ent bac ee tee Hf! bes 
Ans trade of ſalt. ſcemt to have; been more 
cloſely, attended to. The North annually takes 
of, 2 hundred AG äs thouſand tons, which 
may colt; 2, 509,000 Iris cotroſive, and takes 
off from the weight and flayour, of our food but 
hath the advantage of preſerving fiſhi-and meat 
longer than French ſalt. This property will oc- 
caliog ASFA demand for it. in proportion as the 
navigation of the country is extended. 

. Tx, Poztugueze found a greater vent for their 
wines, than, might have been expected from their 
flavour 7 qwality. Particular circumſtances had 
9 5 them; moſt commonly uſed in the North 
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not mat the court vr 4b cer dee # 
put a ſtop d che Tate of cher. The Ger fot & 
rooting vp the nes in Portugal, SHY bs 
dictated by private intereſt. Thie pie nee for 16 
extraordinery 1108 is e ab ferd, that 6” ore Ha 
given credit to it. It 8 very well Khon t 
the. ground where the vines have 66d; Ea fehl 
be fit for the culture of rf. 
Bur if thi were ever ſo prackichble, it wel 
ul be un Uhwarradtstie ihffrgemettt f chbs 
ſacred and unafiettabbe right ef prope 1 
monaſtery everything x bien ll; üg 
the property b er med but the Jotht Þ 105 
perty of the Whole community; 'Ft is one lin 
animal with twenty, thirty, Wg FARE | 
or cen theuſaid heads. But it is flot the falle 18 
ſociety . Here every individual hath the —.— 


of himſelf and of his property; he poffeſſes u fh 


of the general wealth, which he W ate II? 


ter oß add may fe, or even aboſe, às he thinks 
A prionte man muſt be at berry to let 
his round ne fallow,” if he chuſcs it; Wichößt 
che” iterventiSh- bf Acrinftrüf Wü. f govern- 
ment ſhould aſſume a right to Judge of the abuſe 
of property; it would * foot "take upon itſelf to 
judge of the uſe of it; and then every true idea 
of liberty and property will be deſtroytd. It ie 
can require me to employ my oπ]] property ac- 
cording to it's fancy; if it ſhould inflict puniſh- 
ments on my diſobedience, my negligence, or 
my folly, and 'thar, under pretence of general 
and public utility, I am no longer abſolute maſter 
of 20 own, I am 9 an adminiſtrator, who is 
to 
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to be directed by the will of another. The man 
who. lives in ſociety, muſt in this reſpect be left 
at liberty to he a bad citizen, beeauſe he will ſoon 
be ſeverely puniſhed by poverty, and by con- 


tempt, which is worſe than poverty. He who 


burns his own corn, or throws his money away, 
is a. ſool too rarely to be met with, to make it ne- 


ceſſary to bind him by prohibitive laws, which 


uld be injurious in themſelves, by their in- 
fringement., of the univerſal and ſacred idea! of 
property... In every. well-regulated conſtitution, 
the buſineſs of the magiſtrate muſt be confined to 
what concerns the public ſafety, inward tranquil- 
lity, the conduct of the army, and the obſery- 
ance of the las. Wherever authority is extended 
beyond this, we may affirm that the people are 
expoſed to oppreſion. If we take a ſurvey of all 


ages and nations, that great and ſublime idea of 


public utility will preſent itſelf to our imagination 
under. the ſymbolical figure of a, Hercules, cruſh- 


ing one part of the people with his club, amidſt 


the ſhouts and acclamations of the other part, 
who are not lende that ret ſoon to fall un- 
der the ſame ſtrokes. WVC 

To return to. Portygal: : ethos country lande in 
need of other meaſures than have hitherto been 
purſued, to reſtore, the culture of corn ĩt is in ſo 
languid a ſtate, that che Portugueze annually. i im- 
pore, t ree-fourths. of the corn they conſume. 
They never, 9 1 will: be able to gather their 
whole ſubliſtence. from: a foil, which i is not ſuffi · 
ciently well watered ; bur i it behoves them to leſl- 
a, as much as they poſſibly, can, their depend- 


ence 
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ence upon foreign ſuccours. The. ey, B 0,9, E 
ſuſßcient to carry on the labours with ſpirit, ſince,. 


by allowing four, perſons and a half to each fire- 
ſide, it amounts to one million nine hundred 10 
N thouſand, 925 excluſive of the monks, 
N if. they, ſhould, imagine. eee | 
will bring about ſo great a revolution. It behoves 
them to paye, che way for it, by a complete re- 
ſormation of the taxes, which; have never been 
well regulated ſince the foundation of the. mo- 
narchy, and the confuſion of which increaſes every 
years, When the impediments are remoye 
every kind. of encouragement muſt be: given, 
One of the moſt fatal; prejudices, and moſt de- 
ſtructive of the happineſs of men, and the proſpe- . 
rity of nations, is that which ſuppoſes that men 
only are wanting for the purpoſes of agriculture. 
The experience « of all ages hath. ſnew n, that much 
cannot be ba aha Pi oy earth, till much hath 


244 


3 ſums. Government ſhoold, therefore, 
aſſiſt them. A revenue of 46,884,531 livres 5 
properly dif ſpenſed, would facilitate this ee 
which is frequently more economical than the 
moſt ſordid avarice, "ef 3 

Tuts firſt change will be produktive of others. 
The arts neceſſary to agriculture will infallibly riſe 
and grow up with it. Induſtry will extend it's ſe- 
FEY branches, and Portugal will no et exhi- 


3 Ea bai 23. 6%. 
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0 & ben mc bf 2 ABR Popken che widk ut 
= e mah, Ai eiten em as Jogger de 
| i 46 ente, ot to Texte 


mis cbönfry in Narch of effplöymert. Commo⸗ 
dious Hötfes Ml 2 oon che And ma. 
WH ores fopply tHe f"'ColtVEits: * The 
Woöbhests Ef this affe weite W Ghlch how re- 
Teffable choc Feittered and Tolitiry Mrobs that are 
ound Sper rhe" foil'bf che fichelf mines, will db 
zonger be redtiecd to knbſe neeeffties they now ex- 

etice, e their thottuing And 1. 


vate, Wagener heh — 4 — "th 
indelence. Thee wie have uo Sher objett in 
View, tit #0 "Sbthinit erke lle, ind Erpfate chem, 
whs Are Jönd ö Mirzee fd mwäßzie arts, wil 
ths be raAtnicd with public ſpirit. The nation, 
Freda bi ſt's fefrefs, aud reſtöred to it's oo 
affivity, Weill keit Kale wich" z Pt worthy 
ry former! &#þ pM VEE 
ON i CER, Kat Was bt Gebted 
to o Her tiayy fot "her bp Vlence, her gloty, Y, and her 
a" zth, a nd will atter hd & to the means of reſtoring 
| t i no 5 Tonger | be reduced to ſeventeen 
men of war, to twenty- five warlike i ps. of 
fmaller rates, and 4bgur à hundred ekbdne- 
men; from "fix to eight” Hundred tons Durden, 
Which are HM In 4 more tuinous Rite,” Her po- 
ptilations* "#&dticed to one million nine hundred 
and ſixty thouſand ſouls, will increaſe and fill 
her harbours and roads with active fleets. The 
revival 
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revival of her navy will be doubtleſs. difficuls, for . q 0K, 
x Boers hole, lig it of know'n, an any, of. the, Se 


European ſea, and Which, for a century. paſty bas, 
given up her navigation to any power that would 
attend to — Py, Ns os obſtacle will be. ſur- 


mounted, by. Bu prudent, W 
When once * carries on all th the navigatig 


ſhould belong to it conſiderable fumg will 2 
led Ge fe 88000 „ which e Se. 
expended for eit 15 5 

Tais chapge will extend. ir 8 influence to the 
iands that are dependent on "The « crown. Ma- 
deira, the Annual 1 'of which. amount 10 


ae Hvreg ant I I 2 id ir's 


Proſperit 7 and it it ric LZOLES Wil I be. 
ſti vl WE HELD 5 1 chat 777 


SS 24S 4 


pelag o, e of al nine ſlang 
cera 7 the princip 
dred and forty-two thouſand inha ſitants; and ſells 


at 9105 to the mo other, count), to Brazil, and 


meficà, 7 it's wines, It's Unens, it it's 1 
4 l attle, "to the amount only of 2, 2,449,000 
b +. er the Eape de Verd Hands, not- 
vithſtanding the frequent droughts' they expe- 
rience, will be able ro multiply their mules, And 
more eſpecially to cyltivate rhe Petella, that i e- 
cies of graſs öf the colour oft moſs,” which le 
North of Europe employs with ſo much advan- 
tage in dying. Phe zoverhment wilt not con- 
fine themſelves to the'encourag ement, in their poſ- 
fegen of the cultures onl char Ire, N 


Te; : 
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"hath hg more that one hun- | 
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ook the ; they/witl (ak cite te ih Atisg new ones, 
— which the fertility of the ſoil; and the tempera- 
ture and variety 77 the climate, ſeem inceſfantly 
to require. 940] TOs ©; enn 130 3 7 
"fats new ea will be princij pally 
felt in Brazil, that great eye which hath never 
been what it ought. | 1 1 15 
Brok the year 162 Sy it received only { ſom 
| baniſhed perſons, without either morals or for- 
tune. 1 955 | 
"Tan grandes, n at this W obrained pr pro- 
vinces there, made it a ſcene of carnage. and de- 
ftrudtion. For. the ſpace of fixty years, there was 


a continual ſtruggle between the Portugueze, 
who wiſhed to enſlave all; and the Indians, who 


I refuſed to- bear the in that were intended for 
TI them, or who broke them after they had been 
1 obliged to ſübmit to chem. B46; Maths 
Even the labours of a few. N who 
were kept under the yoke by a watchful exer- 
tion of tyranny, were inconſiderable. Thoſe of 
the Europeans were nothing, becauſe they would 
have thought themſelves. degraded, by ſlaviſh oc- 
cupations. The only ſueceſs that could be ex-. 
ES | ted was from the Negroes ; but they did not 
WE begin to multi iply there till towards the year 
þ | 1570. THe; oP : 
ORs Tx years N 7 1 . . 
and we may readily ſuppoſe thar the Spaniſh go- 
vernment, which ſuffered it's own. ancient poſſeſ- 
ſions in the other Hemiſphere to fall into confu- 


_ did not exer̃t itſelf in improving the colo- 
nies 
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nies of a nation, which, Way fubdod; il ex g 
cited it's ſuſpicions. 3 n 6} $1411 38 Feil in ae — 
Tux long and bloody wars which'Brezil had to 
ſuſtain againſt: the Dutch, retarded-it's progreſs in 
every Particular; - (2.3 C43 {1014360 ip 10.231uUG v9 mA 

- Tais'was alſo again impeded, by the revolu- 
tion which freed Portugal from the yoke of Spain, 
while it kept the two nations i in arms n. 
eighteen years. ot bel N 7304 Hi ö 

Wullz theſe conteſts: were ſubſiſting, the 
European nations that had formed ſettlements 
in America, began to cultivate there pro- 
ductions, which till that time had been pecu- 
har ta Brazil. This competition lowered the 
price of them . and tlie colony: diſcouraged, did 
ſold. So great a misfortune warned the miniſtry 
of the neceſſity of freeing theſe commodities from 
the taxes with which they were laden at their en- 
trance into the mother -· country. The diſcovery 
of the mines occaſioned theſe objects to be ne- 
glected, which from that time N to be __ 
important than they really wermſeee. 

. Gord» and diamonds, which are K eg 0 Va- 
lue merely by convention, were themſelves preju- 
dicial to cultures, which they might have encou- 
raged. The hopes of making a brilliant fortune, 
by collecting theſe fugitive and precarious riches, 
determined a great number of e to Was 
don their plantations. 5 

THis fatal illuſion began to 4 diipated, ales 
the ſyſtem of monopolies put a ſtop to the incli- 
nation generally ſhew'n, of reſuming a plan which 

| was 
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| Was Mare lee and even more luctative; than 


Eu laſt Aubade ich Spain wert; in a word, 
a new ſource of deſolation to the colony. Dhe in- 


| hakivapts wereicompelicd by violence tu quit their 


1 loans were extorted ſrom thark- without 
igel for: which then have not yet boen re- 


imburſed; they were expoſed to the utmaſt out- 


rages of the maſt barbareus deſpotiin - 
n preſant, that theſe ahſtacles to every kind 


N W moſt; ii them removed; the riches 


Brazil oↄffars du vain, for three» centutie - | 
Paſt, ate na langer tq be rejected. hu climate | 
iz xhgleſame in that part af: the Nen World; the 


-  haboivs are numerous; land the coaſts, which are 
af paly-acceſs; ara genarallj fertile. The inland 1 
nat of the cduntry, which is ſtilb more fruit- { 
ful, and interſected by à great number ef-navi-! f 

zable-riyers;| may be cultivated for the wants or ſ 
fos;thailuxyries.of Europe: All the- praductions h 
peculigr-to; America thrive there, natwithſtinding f 
the havock made hy-therants, and withont appre- tl 
henſian:of ſeeing them deſtrayed by thoſe ter- 1 
rihle hurricanes, and by thoſe devouriag droughts th 
which ſo frequęntly laꝶ waſte» the beſt! iſlands of ſa 
this hemiſphere: It gives encouragement to la- di 
hour, fram the plenty of proviſions; of cattle, cc 
and of lares: nothing is wanting to make it one w. 
of the fineſt ER upon the face of the li 

| globe. e gd nell len ein 's 
01 


Ar will 2 605 neck it ſhall be freed from 
that number of impoſts, and from War-argrcode 


48 of 


ol contractors which epi it in a Kate of humilia- BOOK 
tion and oppreſſion, when it's activity ſhall no wy 
longer be reſtrained by numberleſs monopolies; 
when the price of the merchandize conveyed to 
it ſhall not be doubled by the taxes impoſed vpon 
them; when it's productions ſhall pay no more 

duties, or ſhall only pay *fuch as are not more 
conſiderable than thoſe of it's competitors ; when 
it's intercourſe-with the other national poſſeſſions 
ſhall have been diſencumbered from the ſhackles 
which confine it; when the Eaſt Indies ſhall be 
laid open to it, and when it ſhall be permitted to 
draw from it's own produce the money eh | 
to carry on this new connection. FE 

Taz colony hath hands ſufficient to multiply 
and to extend theſe labours. At the time of our 
writing, it reckons one hundred ſeventy - ſix thou - 
ſand and twenty-eight white men; three hundred 
forty-ſeven thouſand eight hundred and fifty-eight. 
ſlaves; two hundred ſeventy- eight thouſand three 
hundred and forty-nine Indians x which together 
forms a population of eight hundred and two 
thouſand: two. hundred and thirty-five perſons. 
The number of ſavages, ſtill wandering about in 


— 
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Y the Brazils, is computed at two hundred thou- 
f ſand. Perhaps it might not be impoſſible to · in- 
N duce them to acknowlege the authority of the 
g court of Liſbon ;. but this would not be attended 
& with much advantage, unleſs directors, more en- 
& lightened than their predeceſſors, ſhould contrive 


methods that have eſcaped the reflection of men 
for three. centuries ; oath 


Vor. „ "+4: | A MORE 


— of productions, would be to admit into the Bra- 


of the Portugueſe Creoles, that kind of anima. 
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A uon certain method of increaſing the maſy 


- <zils all foreigners who would undertake the cul. 
tivation of them; an infinite number of Ameri. 
cans, Engliſh, French, or Dutch, whoſe planta. | 
tions are exhauſted; and many Europeans, | 
prompted by the ardent deſire at preſent grown 

ſo common, of making a rapid fortune, would 
convey their activity, their induſtry, and their 
capitals into the country. Theſe enterpriſing 
men would introduce a better ſpirit into the co- } 
lony, and would infuſe into the degenerate race 


tion which they have loſt for ſo long a time, 
Tas order of things might be eſtabliſhed with. 
out prejudice to any other intereſt. Two thirds 
of the borders of the great rivers are cultivated, 
Theſe virgin lands belong to the crown, whoſe 
ſyſtem jt hath always been to grant gratuitouſſy 
one league of territory, under the expreſs con- 
dition of cultivating it in a given time. By dil. 
tributing theſe domains to their new ſubjetts, 
they would not ſpoil their old ones, and they 
would increaſe their cultures as well as the num- 
| ber of their defenders. _ 
Bor in order to accelerate the tent of 
this new plan, it would be neceſſary to efface 
even the ſlighteſt veſtige of the inquiſition, that 
horrible tribunal the very name of which makes 
all people ſhudder who have not entirely given 
up their reaſon, This would even be a matter 
of little importance, if at the ſame time the in- 
fluence of the clergy were not alſo diminiſhed 
: | | in 
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in _ public. deliberations and in the affairs of 5 0 * 5 


individuals. | 
Sous ſtates have been: know n to 3 the 


corruption of prieſts, in order to weaken the 


aſcendant that ſuperſtition. gives them over the 
minds of the people. That this method is not 
always infallible, appears from what has happened 


in the Brazils, nor is this execrable policy recon- 


cileable with the principles of morality. It would 
be more ſecure and more eli gible to open the doors 
of the ſanctuary to all the citizens without diſ- 


tinction. Philip II., when he became maſter of 


Portugal, enacted, that they ſhould be ſhut againſt 
all ſuch whoſe blood was tainted with any mix- 
ture with Jews, Heretics, or Negroes. This 
diſtinction hath given a dangerous ſuperiority to 
a ſer of men who were already too powerful, It 
hath been aboliſhed in the African ſettlements ; 
and why ſhould it be continued in America ? Why, 
after taking from the clergy the authority they 
derived from their birth, ſhould they not be 
abridged of the power they aſſume on account of 
their riches ?- | 

SOME politicians have aſſerted ths no govern- 


ment ought ever to appoint a fixed income for the 


clergy, but that their ſpiritual ſervices ſhould be 
paid by thoſe who have recourſe to them. That 
| this method would excite their zeal and vigilance, 
That they would grow daily more expert in the 
care of ſouls by experience, ſtudy, and applica- 
tion, Theſe ſtateſmen have been oppoſed by 
philoſophers, who maintained that an economy, 


» - 
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which would tend to increaſe the activity of the 


n clergy, 
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clergy, would be fatal to public tranquillity; and 

that it was bettef to lull that ambitious body into 
| idleneſs, than to give it new ſtrength. It is ob- 
ſerved, ſ. ay they, ihat churches and religious houſes, 
which have no ſettled income, are ſo many repoſi- 
tories of ſuperſtition, maintained at the expence of 
the lower claſs of people, where ſaints, miracles, 
relics, and all the inventions with which impoſture 
hath loaded religion, are made. So that it would 
be a benefit to ſociety, if the (clergy had a ſtated 

proviſion; but ſo moderate, as to reſtrain the 
ambition of the body and the number of it's mem- 


bers. Poverty makes them fanatical ; opulence 


independent; and both concur- to render them 
ſeditious. ä 
Sven at leaſt was the opinion of a philoſopher 
who ſaid to a great monarch: There is a powerful 
body in your dominions, which hath aſſumed a 
power of ſuſpending the labour of your ſubjects, 
whenever it thinks proper to call them into it's 
temples. This body is authoriſed to ſpeak to 
them a hundred times a year, and to ſpeak in the 
name of God. It tells them that the moſt pow- 
erful ſovereign is no more in the ſight of the Su- 
preme Being than the meaneſt ſlave; and that, as 
it is inſpired by the creator of all things, it is to 
be believed in preference to the maſters of the 
world. The effects of ſuch a ſyſtem threaten the 
total ſubverſion of ſociety, unleſs the miniſters of 
religion are made dependent on the magiſtrate; 
and they will never be effectually ſo, unleſs they 
derive their ſubſiſtence from him. This is the 
only way to eſtabliſh a harmony between the 
oracles of heaven and the maxims s of government. 
1. 
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It is the buſineſs of a prudent adminiſtration to 8,0.0 K 


bring, without diſturbances or commotions, tb 


clergy to that ſtate in which they will be able to 
do good, without having it It in their power to do 


miſchief. 


TiLL the court of Liſbon hath attained this ſa- 
lutary end, all projects of reformation will be in- 


effectual. The defects of eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment will ſtill ſubſiſt, notwithſtanding all endea- 
vours to reform them. The clergy muſt be 
brought to depend upon the magiſtrate, before 
the Portugueſe who live in Brazil can venture to 


- oppoſe their tyranny. Perhaps even the prejudices 


theſe inhabitants have imbibed from a faulty and 
monaſtic education, may be too deeply rooted i in 
their minds, to be ever eradicated. Theſe en- 
lightened views ſeem to be reſerved for the 
next generation, This reyolution might be 
haſtened, by obliging the chief proprietors to 
ſend their children to Europe for education, 


and by reforming the plan of public education in 


Portugal. 

ALL ideas are eaſily impreſſed upon tender or- 
gans. The ſoul, without experience as without 
reflection, readily admits truth and falſchood in 
matters of opinion, and equally adopts what is 
either conducive or prejudicial to the public wel- 
fare. Young people may be taught to value or 
depreciate their own reaſon ; to make uſe of it, or 
to neglect it; to conſider it as their beſt guide, or 
to miſtruſt it's powers. Fathers obſtinately defend 
the abſurdities they were taught in their infancy, 
their children will be as fond of the leading prin- 

L13 X ciples 
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Apples in which they have been trained. They 
will bring back into Brazil notions of religion, 


morality, adminiſtration, commerce, and agri- 
culture, The mother-country will confer places 


of truſt on them alone. They will then exert the 


talents they have acquired, and the face of the 


colony will be totally changed. Writers who 


ſpeak of it, will no longer lament the idleneſs, the 


ignorance, the blunders, the ſuperſticions which 
have been · the ground-work of it's adminiſtration. | 
The hiſtory of this my 105 no d longer be a ſa 


tire upon it. 


Whether 


the court of 


Liſbon 
ought to put 
a ſtop to 
their pro- 
jects of re- 
formation 
from the ap · 


prehenſion 
of a rupture 
land, 


Tux fear of incenſing Great Bricain wt not 
protract theſe happy alterations one ſingle mo- 
ment. The motives which, perhaps, have pre- 
vented them hitherto are but prejudices, which 
will be removed upon the ſlighteſt examination. 
There are numberleſs political errors, which, 
once adopted, become principles. Such is the 
prevailing notion at the court of Liſbon, that the 
ſtate cannot exiſt or proſper but by means of the 
Engliſn. It is forgotten that the Portugueſe 
monarchy was formed without the help of other 
nations; that during the whole time of their con- 
teſts with the Moors, they were ſupported by no 
foreign power; that their greatneſs had been in- 
creaſing for three centuries ſucceſſively, when 
they extended their dominion over Africa and the 
Eaſt and Weſt-Indies by their own ſtrength. All 
theſe great revolutions were performed by the 
Portugueſe alone. Was it neceſſary then that 
this nation ſhould diſcover a great treaſure, and 


be a proprietor | of rich Dey" merely to ſug- 
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geſt the idea of it's being unable to ſupport it- 1 0.0 & 


ſelf? Are the Portugueſe to be compared to thoſe Coy 


fooliſh individuals, whoſe heads are turned by the 


embarraſſment which their TY acquired riches 
occaſion ? 

No nation ought to ſubmĩt to be protected. If 
the people are wiſe, they will have forces relative 
to their ſituation; and will never have more ene- 
mies than they are able to withſtand, _ Unleſs 


their ambition be unbounded, they have allies, 


who, for their own ſakes, will warmly and faich- 
fully ſupport their intereſt. This general truth is 
peculiarly applicable to thoſe ſtates that are poſ- 
ſeſſed of mines. It is the intereſt of all other na- 
tions to be in amity with them, and if there be 
occaſion. for it, they will all unite for their pre- 
ſervation, Let Portugal but hold the balance 
even between all the powers of Europe, and they 
will form an impenetrable barrier around her, 
England herſelf, though deprived of the prefer- 
ence ſhe hath too long enjoyed, will ſtill ſupport 


a nation whoſe independence is. effential to the . 


balance of power in Europe. All nations would 
quickly join in one common cauſe, if Spain ſhould 
ever be ſo mad for conqueſt, as to attempt any 
_ thing againſt Portugal. Never would the jealous, 
reſtleſs, and quick-fighted policy of our age ſuffer 


Europe. 
Tuis ſecurity, however, ſhould not induce the 
court of Liſbon to neglect the means of their own 
7 r 


all the treaſures of the New World to be in the 
ſame hands, or that one houſe ſhould be ſo pow- 
erful in America, as to threaten the liberties of | 


> 
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BOG K preſervation, as they did when they truſted to the 
— Britiſh arms for their defence, or indolently teſt- 
ed on the ſupineneſs of their neigbours: when, 
deſtitute of land or ſea forces, they were accounted 
as nothing in the political ſyſtem, which is the 
greateſt diſgrace that can befal a nation. If the 
Portugueſe, will regain the conſequence they have 
loſt, they muſt put themſelves in ſuch a ſtate, as 
not to be afraid of war, and even to declare it 
| themſelbes, if their rights or their ſafety ſhould 
require it. It is not always an advantage to a 
nation to continue in peace, when all the reſt are 
in arms. In the political as in the natural world, 
a great event will have very extenſive effects. The 
_ Fiſe or fall of one empire will affect all the reſt, 
Even thoſe which are furtheſt removed from the 
ſeat of war, are ſometimes the victims of their 
moderation or of their weakneſs. Theſe maxims 
are directly applicable to Portugal, particularly 
at this juncture, when the example of her neigh- 
bours, the critical ſituation of her haughty allies, 
the ſolicitations of the powers who are jealous of 
her friendſhip ; z in ſhort, every thing calls upon her 
ro rouze, and to exert herſelf, | | 
Ir the Portugueſe will not at length "HANS 
the ſeas, where alone they can diſtinguiſh. them- 
ſelves, and from whence they muſt derive their 
proſperity, if they do not appear with a powerful 
force at the extremity of Europe, where nature 
hath ſo happily placed them, their fate is decided, 
the monarchy is at an end. They will fall again 
into the chains they had ſhaken off for a moment: 


as a lion that Mm drop aſleep at the door of his 
| | den, 


\ 


\ 
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den, after he had broken it open. The little cir- 


culation there is ſtil] within, would but indicate 
thoſe feeble ſigns of life, which are the ſymptoms 


lations they might make from time to time, re- 
ſpecting the finances, the police, commerce, and 
the navy, whether at home or for the colonies, 
would be but weak palliatives, which, by conceal- 
ing their ſituation, would make? it only me more 


| dangerous. 


Ir cannot be denied Hide Portugal kath ſuffered 
the moſt fayourable opportunity, that could have 
offered of reſuming her former ſplendour, to 
eſcape, They are not politics alone that prepare 
revolutions, Some deſtructive phznomenon may 
change the face of an empire. The earthquake 
of the firſt of November 1755, which overthrew 


the capital of Portugal, ought to have reſtored 
the kingdom. The deſtruction of a proud city is 


BOOK 


ol approaching death. The few trifing regula- 


Is it reaſon- 
ably to by 


_ expected, 


that Ports- 
tal will im- 
prove jt's 
ſtate and 
that of it's 
colonies ? 


often the preſervation of a whole ſtate, as the 


opulence of one man may be the ruin of thouſands, 


Stately edifices might be ſubverted; effects, 


moſtly belonging to foreigners, might be de- 


ſtroyed; idle, debauched, and corrupt men 


might be buried under heaps of ruins, without 


affecting the public welfare. The earth, in a 


tranſient fit of rage, had only taken what ſhe was 
able to reſtore; and the gulphs ſhe opened under 
one city, were already digged for the foundations 
of another. 

Bur we cannot flatter ourſelves with the hopes 
of future improvements, while we do nat ſee a 


i | people, 


better order of things, a new ſtate, and a new | 


588; 
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"we K 3 a better management riſiag out of the 
— ruins of Liſbon. The nation that is not im- 


proved by a great cataltrophe is ruined without 
reſource, or the period of it's reſtoration is re- 
ſerved for ſuch diſtant ages, that it is probable it 
will ſooner be annihilated than it can be regene- 


rated. May Heaven preſerve Portugal from this 


ſatal event! May it remove from my mind the 
preſage which cannot be impreſfed upon it with- 


out plunging me into the deepeſt affliction? But 


at this inſtant I cannot conceal from myſelf, that 


as much as the great ſhocks of nature give en- 
ergy to enlightened minds, ſo much do they 


depreſs thoſe that are vitiated by the habit of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition. Government, which 
every where takes advantage of the credulity of 
the-people, and which nothing can divert from 
the ſettled purpoſe of extending the boundaries 
of authority, became more encroaching at the 


very inſtant that the nation grew more timorous, 
Men of bold ſpirits oppreſſed thoſe that were 


weak ; and the epocha of that great phenomenon 


turned out to be the epocha of accumulated flave- 


ry; a melancholy but common effect of the cataſtro- 


phies of nature. They uſually make men a prey 


to the artifices of thoſe who are ambitious of rul- 
ing over them. Then it is that they take large 
ſtrides, by repeated acts of arbitrary power; 


whether it be that thoſe who govern, do really 


believe that the people were born to obey, or 
whether they think that, by extending their own 
power, they increaſe the ſtrength of the public. 


Thoſe falſe politicians are not aware that with 


: 5 ſuch 


compariſon. 


effects of a different conduct in the American 


. 
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ſuch principles, a ſtate is like an over-ſtrained 3 © * "= 


ſpring, which will break at laſt, and recoil — | | 
againſt the hand that bends it. The preſent 


ſituation of the continent of South America, 
but too plainly / evinces the juſtneſs of this 
Let us now proceed to ſhew the 


iſlands. 
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